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I so enjoyed your Creature issues. 
(Scarlet Streets #46 and #47) They were 
beautifully laid out and the interviews 
were excellent—brought back memories! 

Julie Adams 

Los Angeles, CA 

Thank you for the fine interview and 
the wonderful CREATURE FROM THE 
BLACK LAGOON issues. I enjoyed read- 
ing the memories of Julie [Adams] and 
Tom [Hennesy]. And many thanks to 
all the CREATURE FROM THE BLACK 
LAGOON fans for keeping the Gill Man 
alive all these years. Scarlet Street has done 
the Gill Man proud! Aloha! 

Ben Chapman 

http: / /www.the-reelgillman.com 


I was 10 years old when I talked my 
mother into taking me to see CREATURE 
FROM THE BLACK LAGOON. I abso- 
lutely loved it, especially the crystal clear 
underwater sequences. It remains one of 
my favorite films. Congratulations on 
your terrific stories about this film in 
Scarlet Street, especially finding the stars 
to interview. 

Jim Ostmann 

Washington, DC 


About Kate Phillips, interviewed by 
Leonard J. Kohl on the Scarlet Street Web- 
site—I first met her in a studio in Gana- 
noque, Ontario, Canada, and studied with 
her there and in her home at Mallorytown, 
Ontario, Canada. I was taken to where 
she had been teaching hopeful writers. 
Most of the six or seven people there 
were interested in writing novels or 
screenplays. Having always written sto- 
ries and lyrics since childhood, I had 
floated away from creativity for about 10 
years. A coworker of mine at Canada Post 
talked me into meeting Kate. He knew 1 
had written at one time, so either he 
wanted me to take it up again or it was 
because I had a car and he did not. 

The first night I sat in Kate's loo: 
structured classroom, she asked each of us 
to write a short story that took the pro- 
tagonist back to when he/she was 17. 
This we all did, but she seemed most im- 
pressed with my short story. It was the 
only one with а horror feel to it; she was 
very pleased with my effort and told me 
she found it hard to believe that I had not 
written anything in a decade. She told me 
never to stop writing again, because | 
possessed a very unique gift. 

A few months later, she asked if I could 
write a Christmas story, which she would 
read (knowing how I hated to read in 
public) on CKWS TY in Kingston, On- 
tario. I arrived at the TV studio the next 
day armed with two stories. I gave them 
to her to review and she chose the one 
she thought best. And then she told me it 
was my turn to go into the taping studio 
to read the story she picked! 
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To this day, I’ve written one novel, 
which has been edited by Nancy Kil- 
patrick and is being polished so it can find 
a publisher. | am writing another based 
on the Christmas short story 1 read on 
CKWS. When I read Scarlet Street's inter- 
view, I recalled that one person who 
single-handedly convinced me I was wor- 
thy enough to be a writer. I thank you, 
Kate Phillips, and wish you the best. 

Douglas E. Wright 

Renfrew, Ontario 

In its review of Richard Barrio's book 
Screened Out (Scarlet Street #41), Scarlet 
Street has finally discovered actor Richard 
Cromwell, who is considered an obscure 
actor by most people today, but who ac- 
tually had a substantial screen career in 
the thirties. He burst on the movie scene 
in the remake of TOL'ABLE DAVID in 
1930. He had absolutely no acting experi- 
ence. By 1932, he was playing opposite 
Marie Dressler in EMMA and Tom Brown 
in TOM BROWN OF CULVER. In 1934, he 
starred opposite Gary Cooper and Fran- 
chot Tone in his most famous film, as 
Lieutenant David Stone in Henry Hath- 
away's LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER. 
And, then, it was simply onward and 
upward—in 1936, he played opposite 
W.C. Fields in POPPY; in 1938, he played 
opposite Bette Davis and Henry Fonda 
in JEZEBEL and, in 1939, had another 
memorable role opposite Henry Fonda 
in YOUNG MR. LINCOLN. In 1942, his 
screen career was interrupted by World 
War II service in the Coast Guard. On 
his return to Hollywood, he was never 
able to regain his footing. He made only 
one more film—1948’s BUNGALOW 13. 

With his screen career in shambles, his 
financial situation bleak, and his alcoholic 
bent becoming obvious, Richard Crom- 


WANTED! MORE 
DAMSELS LIKE... 


"t 
Julie Adams 


well attempted to change his not-so-se- 
cret homosexuality and inhabit the 
boy-next-door image of his screen carcer. 
He began to court a young English actress 
by the name of Angela Lansbury, who 
had made quite a splash with GASLIGHT 
and THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY. 
They actually married three weeks before 
Angela Lansbury's 20th birthday (Crom- 
well was 15 years older) in September, 
1945. After only 11 months, Cromwell 
cracked under the strain of sexual pre- 
tense and abandoned both his new wife 
and their home. Lansbury found a note 
from her husband on the Steinway Grand 
piano that he had given her as a wedding 
present. It said, simply, “I'm sorry dar- 
ling, I just can't go on.” 

Before his death 14 years later from 
cancer at the age of 50, Richard Cromwell 
had become friends again with Angela 
Lansbury—and with her second husband, 
Peter Shaw. 

Raymond Banacki 

Brooklyn, NY 


Hey, there! Just wanted to tell you I'm 
a major fan of Scarlet Street! It’s written in 
a very reader-friendly way, unlike most 
mags, which tend to be more rigid and 
neutral in their writing. 

And lo and behold, when I picked up 
your latest issue (55 #47), on page 38, 
there was the money shot of one of my 
favorite guilty pleasures, THE MONSTER 
OF PIEDRAS BLANCAS. I’ve been hunt- 
ing down that shot of the creature hold- 
ing a guy's severed head for years. I re- 
member first seeing it in some horror zine 
years ago and being too stupid to buy it 
that second. Any info on how and where 1 
can snag this gem in all its glory will be 
immensely welcome! Thanks for reviving 
hope in my mission. And keep up the 
great worki Jersey rocks! 

Josh Ortega 

coffeecreep_2000@yahoo.com 

A good bet is to contact our good friend, 
Stephen Sally. You'll find his advertisement 
in this very issue, on page 30. 


What a devilishly delicious surprise! . . 
to see my drawing of the Witch and her 
poisoned apple featured with the article, 
Disney's UNBURIED TREASURES by Richard 
Valley, Ross Care, and Barry Monush. 
(Scarlet Street #47) 
My first assignment for the character 
merchandising division at Disney was to 
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Presented by Monster-Mania in association with Scarlet Street Magazine 
Spopenred by Chiller Theatre Inc. 


MONSTER-MANIA CON 


3 DAYS A: SHEER TERROR! 
SEPT. 26-28, 2003 е 
Clarion Hotel & Conference Center 


Route 70 & 1-295 (Exit 34B) Cherry Hill NJ Reservations: (856) 428-2300 


GUESTS INCLUDE. 
Doug Bradley Kane Hodder 


Pinhead-Hellraiser Jason-Friday The 13th 


Ben Chapman Julie Adams 


Creature From The Black Laoon Reunion! 


The Chiodo Brothers 
Killer Klowns From Outer Space 
TRIBUTE TO PETER CUSHING 
¿ WITH HAMMER FILM STARS: 
Caroline Munro 
Veronica Carlson 


1 Yvonne Monlaur 
E «ees Joe Bob Briggs 
| Plus: Debbie Rochon 


Troma Film Star 


Linnea Quigley 
Return Of The Living Dead 
And Still More! 
Wall-To-Wall Dealers! 3-D Films! 


Costume Contest! Midnight Cult Films! 


DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOME WWW.MONSTERMANIA.NET 


| Boney folks, if you're buying your 
copies of Scarlet Street at the news- 
stand or book store instead of subscrib- 
ing, you're throwing away over twenty 
bucks! 

That's right—we're offering an abso- 
lutely matchless subscription price! Sign 
up right now and we'll give you six more 
issues at the 2001 rate of only $35, plus a 
seventh issue absolutely free! Yes, that's 
right—a $55.65 value for only $35!!! 

Don't miss Scarlet Street's upcoming 
interviews with Roger Corman, Virginia 
Mayo, Peter McEnery, Susan Clark, Tippi 
Hedren, Yvonne Monlaur, Kate Phillips, 
Hazel Court, Julie Harris, Susan Gordon, 
Frankie Thomas, Ian Wolfe, David Hed- 
ison, Charles Edward Pogue, and dozens 
more, and thrilling articles on THE RE- 
TURN OF THE VAMPIRE, Edgar Allan 
Poe, THE TIME MACHINE, DRUMS OF 
FU MANCHU, Charlie Chan, THE FLY, 
Miss Marple, THE BLOB, MURDER BY 
DECREE, The Whistler, and more! 

Furthermore, sign up a friend with 
the coupon on Page Nine and we'll give 
him or her the same fantastic deal} 
Check the box at the bottom of the cou- 
pon and we'll send you a Nifty Sub- 
scription Gift Certificate so you can 
make someone's birthday or other spe- 
cial event a Scarlet Опе...! 


"Pistol, flashlight, skeleton keys, aud 
Asta waiting anxiously at the fire hy- 
drant—you’ve remembered everything 
but the latest issue of Scarlet Street!” 


Don’t miss these 
grearbackissues! 


Don't delay! Fill out the coupon on Page 9 today!!! 


£1 (Reprint; Twocovers (including the 
nal) plusa History of Scarlet Street and 

ext, including THE FLASH, 
PERRY MASON, DARK SHADOW! 
CHOIV,SUPERBOY POIROT, FRANK 
ENSTEIN UNBOUND, THEHOUNDOF 
THE RASKERVILLES and more 


¡HORRORS 
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Wé: CIRCUS OF HORRO! 
David Nelson, VAMPIRE CIRCUS, THE 
MASTER ВГАСКМАН ER George Baxt, 
Erica ember, GORILLAATLARGE, Ног 
rorltalian Style, GORGO, BERSERK THE 
CROOKED MAN, STRANGERS ON A 
TRAIN, 7 FACESOFDK.LAO, CAPTIVE 
WILDWOMAN, FREAKS and mace 


FIL Shetley Winters, Curtis Harring 
GaleSondergaard, WHATS THEMATTER 
WITH HELEN?, TEENAGERS FROM 
OUTER SPACE, BATMAN: THE ANI- 
MATEDSERIES, Bob Hastings Paul Will: 
iams THE SPIDER WOMAN STRIKES 
ACK, THEFANTASTICFOUR Jay Under. 


wood, RebeccaStaatand m 


NIGHTSTALKER: Darren 
Масал David Duchovny, Gillian Ander 


son. Jack arol Ann Susi Doug 


PIRE. The Liteof Dwight Fry 


EDWOOD, 


PeterCushing Tribute and mo 


HORKORS OF THE BLACK MU 
SEUM, DC C sllery of Villains 
Horroritabanstyle, ATLANTISTHELOST 
CONTINENT FLASH, SUPERBOY, PER 
RY MASON, THE GOLDEN YEARS OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES, DARK SHAD. 


Vincent Price, John Moulder-Brown, 
Yvette Vickers, TOMBOF LIGEIA, Joan 
Hickson, THEY DOTT WITH MIRRORS, 
BLUEBEARD, Elizabeth Shepherd, THE 
SUSSEX VAMPIRE, THE SPECKLED 
SAND INNOCENT BLOOD, Jeremy Paul, 
HOUSE OPWAX, PITANDTHEPENDU 
UM LAURA, THEFLY and move 


"12: Ruth Roman, THE KILLING KIND, 
THE UNINVITED, Ruth Hussey, BURY 
THE LIVING, Aron Kincaid, Carroll Boe 
land, The Bela Lugosi Scrapbook, Eliza 
beth Russell, DISC-O-TEEN: Zacherley’s 
Lost TV Show, Bobby “Boris” Pickett Ke 

in Whately, INSPECTOR MORSE, THE 


RED-HEADEDLEAGUE : 


#17: Ann Doran, Dabbs Greer 
Cohen HT THETERRORFROM BEYOND 
SPACE Jan Murray. WHOKILLED TEDDY 
BEAR?, GaryConway, Don Johnson, THE 
SKULL, Al Feldstein. Vampira Remembers 
James Dean, ckGrnnige REBEL HIGH- 
WAY, THE HARDY BOYS and more? 


Scarlet Street 


Scarlet Street 


#3: THEMAD DOCTOR, Martin Kosleck, 
John Howard, THELODGER NIGHTOF 
THEHUNTER BATMAN, Horror talian 
Style, TARZAN, THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES, The Women Who 
The Woman, THE DANCING 
NAVALTREATY 


layed 
MEN, THE 
andme 


DAUGHTER 


rome 
emy Breit, Rosalie Williams SLEEPING 
MURDER. BRAMSTOKER КАСА, 
John Moulder Brown, Rebecca Eaton. 
DRACULASDAUGHTER MARTIN, The 
MysteryoftheCushing Tapes, IHEBLUE 
CARIUNCLE CAPTAINKRONOS VAM- 
PIRE HUNTER THE HUNGER andmore! 


#13:1da Lupino, Terry Kilburn, Bill Camp: 
bell n Film, Vincent Price Trib 
ше, Roger Corman, ADVENTURESOF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES, FIEND WITHOUT 
AFACE CREATURE OF DESTRUCTION, 
TALESOF THE CITY, Howard Duif, THE 
ADVENTURESOF SAN SPADE, jeffrey 
Combs, Aron KincaicLand move! 


INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE, In 
SearchotPhilo Vance SPIDER-MAN: THE 
ANIMATEDSERIES Gray Morrow, Her 
manCohen, BLACK ZOO, Stan Lee, THE 
XFILES JonnSemper, Tarzan, THE MAN 
WITH THETWISTEDL 


andmore! С Queen TALESOFTHECITY and more! 


44: Christopher Lee, THE RETURN OF 
DRACULA, Forrest] Ackerman Zacherley 
SUPERBOY sGerard Christopher, BURN 
WITCH BURN, WEIRD WOMAN, THE 
CRUCIFEROF BLOOD, NICK & NORA, 
YOUNGCOODMAN BROWN, By Love 
E POIRC 


#5 Jack Larson, Barbara Hale, Christopher 
Les, Patrick Macnee, Jeremy Brett Edward. 
Hardwicke, STAR TREK, THE HOUSE 
THATSCREAMED, Nareiseo Ibanez Ser 
rador, UnveralvsHammer, THEHOUND 
OFTHE BASKERVILLES, Murdorhy Ra 
dio, Horror Hosts, POIROT. and more 


+9: Richard Denning, Joan Bennett, Tho- 
mas Beck, MANIA, CHARLIECHAN АТ 
THEOPERA PoterCushing Veronica Cad. 
son, THE BLACK SCORPION, Donny 
DeVito, DARK SHADOWS, R Chetwynd- 
ayes, How to Makea Frankenstein Mon: 
ter, ТНЕРИСИЯ ЕВАСНЕСОК ILOVE 
A MYSTERY, THE CORGON and more 


MMO: Tommy Kirk, Tim Considine, Beverly 
Garland THE ALLIGATOR PEOPLE, THE 
HARDY BOYS, TEN LITTLE INDIANS, 
BATMAN: THEANIMATEDSERIES GIFT 
OF САВ, THE LAST VAMPYRE, Kevin 
гоу Loren Lester, Richard Dempsey 
THE ADVENTURISOPSAMSPADE, THE 
NORWOOD BUILDER. and more! 


п Vol Cac fot 
#14: Barbara Shelley, Ann Blyth, Robert 
Bloch, PSYCHO Jack Larson, Neel Neil 
dant Hardwicke John Waters VILLAGE 
OFTHEDAMNED, SERIAL MOM, LOIS. 
& CLARK MILDRED PIERCE, BATMAN 
I, WHOEVER SLEW AUNTIE ROO», 
Curtis Harrington, WOLF, THESTRANG 
ER, IHEEMPTY HOUSE, and more! 


15 Johrny Sheffield, Acquanctta, Michael 
Ripper, TARZAN AND THE LEOPARD. 
WOMAN, Quatermass, Hammett in Hal 
lywood Marcus D Amico, TALESOFTHE 
CITY, Peter Cushing and Christopher Lee 
Reunited, THE MEMOIRSOFSHERLOCK 
HOLMES, YaiGuest Jonathan Freeman, 
Bind Kane,THESHADOW, and mol 


Summer Movies 


VIS ASTUDVIN TERROR, John Nevill 
BATMAN FORFVER, Brad Pitt, Jed Sch 
macher; Robert Quarry: William Marshall 
COUNTYORGA, BLACULA, THEOUTER 
LIMITS, Herman Cohen, JUDGE DREDD, 
Bob Kane Sherlock Holmes Meets Ellery 


Tamblyn Jeremy eit David Wayne Ебля 
beth Russell PORTRAITOFJENNIE Mich 
Pileggi, X-FILES, The SubtleTerrorsofVal 
Lewton, THE HAUNTING, THE INNO- 
CENTS, Mark Hamill, John Carpente 
VILLAGEOETHEDAMNED, andmore! 
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ett Tribute, Farley Gran 
Mary Benke, REAR WIN. 


DOW, David Burke, Edward Hardwicke 


John Michael Hayes, Rosalie Williams IN: 
VADERS ROM MARS, Raymond Burt 
Zacherley, The Mystery of the Missing 
Director Al Adamson andmiore! 


126: Roddy MeDowall, David Manners 
Stephen Geoffreys, FRIGHT NIGHT 
LIZARD'S LEG ANDOWLET S WING, 
Christopher Bram, MORE TALESOFTHE 
CITY, DRACULA and FRANKENSTEIN, 
THESAINT, Sherlock Holmeson Radio, 
THEX-FILES and more! 


431: NIGHTMARE ALLEY Coleen Gray 
NIAGARA David Manners, Warner Bros 
Film Music, BasilRathhono, Hitchcock Re 
makes, Dark Passages The World of Film 
Noir, NIGHTOFTHEHUNTER musical, 
Ваай Rathboneon PERSON TO PERSON, 
HammerHorrorScores, and mor 


ORK in the 
re 


with PAUL, 
nam 


шї. йы: pa ДА 
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436: PhyllisKirk Рай сет, HOUSEOF 
WAX, Victoria Price, GODS AND MON: 
STERS, BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, 
Monster Music, Farry Ackerman, Putting 
on the Dog: The Thin Man on TV, THE 
MYSTERY OF THE WAX MUSEUM, TER. 
RORIN THEWAX MUSEUM, and more! 


er Billy Zon 


#22: LAURA, David Raksin, THEX-FILES, 
Billy Zane, THEPHANTOM, Jeremy Brot, 
MADGHOUL Anne Baxter, David Bruce 
s Gertz, Lee Falk, 
Amanda McBroom Remembers Her Fa- 
avid Bruce, John Michael Hayes, 

um Davis andmon 


427: Fay Wray, Robert Wise, THE MOST 
DANGEROUSGAME, CURSE OF THE 
CATPEOPLE TITANIC, The Disney Mu: 
sic Vault, TITANIC, DRACULA and 
FRANKENSTEIN, Sherlock Holmes meets 
the Invisible Man, Forry Ackerman, THE 
MASK OF MORIARTY. and more 


132 DEATHTAKESA HOLIDAY; Siran 
McKellen, TheLifeand Timesof Mitchel 
Leisen, Paramount Horrors, APT PUPIL 
ALICEINWONDERLAND, PETERPAN, 
Superman Music, THEX-FILES, The Zach- 


erley Archives THELODGER LOLITA, 
MEETJOEBLACK, ard more 


#37:1 MARRIED A WITCH, BELL BOOK 
ANDCANDLE, Kathleen Freeman, TOP- 
PERRETURNS, BEWITCHED, Godzilla 
on DVD, Paramount Horrors, REAR 
WINDOW's music, Hostto Said Ghosts 
TheThomeSmithSiory, The Deathof Dr 
Cyclops, Ed Wood'snovels and more! 
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#23: Christopher Atkins, Irish McCalla, 
Harryhausen, Joe La 
MAN, 


a, TERRORISA 
TARZAN: THE EPIC ADVEN. 
RES,PLAN9 FROMOUTER: 
Randal Kleiser, THE X-FILES, ZOMBIES 
ON BROADWAY. TheChildrenofKong 
Sherlock HolmesonCD,and more 


#28 Gloria Stuart, VAMPIRECIRCUS, TI. 
TANIC, AdrienneCorri lan Richardson, 
CHARLIE CHAN, Keye Luke, SOME 
WHEREIN TIME, The Filmsof Roberts. 
Bakerand Monty Berman, THEX-FILES, 
WamerOland: Masterol Menace, Hercules 
Unclossted, Tarzan,andmore! 


#33: Nina Foch, CURSEOF THE WERE 
WOLF, WEREWOLF OFLONDON, THE 
MUMMY, Disney's TARZAN, RETURN 
OFTHEVAMPIREPLANETOETHEATES, 
Forry Ackerman, jeff Rovin, The Werewolf 
in Fiction, BBC writer Bert Coules, CRY 
OFTHEWEREWOLF, and more! 


#38: Anne Jeffreys Robert Sterling Kasey 
Rogers, Kathleen Freeman, Paramouat 


Horrors, NOSFERATU on Stage, DRAC 
ULAonDVD, THEAVENGERS, TOPPER, 
Val Lewton music, PERRY MASON, MUR: 
DER ROOMS: THE DARK ORIGINSOF 
SHERLOCKHOLMES and more 


ma: THE MASK OF FU 
Sheldon Leonard, Ma 


MANCHU 

‘cop. 
a, THE 
RELIC, Christopher Lee, Abbott and 
Costello Meet the Killers, CHINATOWN, 
music, NIGHT STALKER, TheChulrenol 
Kong, HorrorStamps,and mor 


ZILLA, THE X-FILES, Nichola 


X. FLU NOR АИ 
RON MADONALD 


129: Robert Wise, Audrey Totter, Law 
rence Tierney, Dark Passages: The World 
ofFilm Noir, MORE TALESOF THECITY 
lan Richardson, NO 

LADY, Godzilla Sings, Ross Mac Donal 
Lew Archer mysteries, Michael Tierney 
Forry Ackeman.andmore! 


194: Elena Verdugo, Jane Adams, HOUSE 
OFFRANKENSTEIN Versus HOUSEOF 
DRACULA, Mone Film NoirC lasses, THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE, GODS AND MON: 
STERS, The Diary of Jack the Ripper, Bert 
Coules, The Terrible Teens: Teen Horror 
Comedies, GET REAL and mo 


£99: CurtSiodmak, Gene Evans, John Agar 
THEWOLF MAN, DONOVAN'S DRAIN, 
BRAIN FROM PLANET AROUS, THE X 
ILES SHADOWOF FU MANCHU, vis 
Presley on DVD, Ygor'Horror’sCock eyed 


Optimist, Forry Ackerman, THE LADY 
ANDTHEMONSTER andmore! 


ja Neal, Billy Gray, Robert Wise 
DAYTHEEARTHSIOODSTILL FLASH 
GORDON, BATMAN ANDROBIN, John- 
ny Duncan, FLESH GORDON, MORE 
TALESOFTHECTTY, THESPACE CHIL 
DREN, Joel Schumacher, The Fantasy 
World of MGM Musicals and more! 


FRANKENSTEIN, 
James Whal 

T zm 

PAPA AAA 
#30: Clive Barker, Bill Condon, GODS 
AND MONSTERS, Happy Birthday Zach 
terley, BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, Lost 
Basil athoone Interv 
BODY HEAT, CurtisFlarrington remem: 
bers James Whale, Arthur Dignam as 
Ernest Thesiger andor 


w, Ernest Thes 


4S Francis Lever Ray Sricklyn, Norma 
Eberhardt, THERETURNOFDRACULA, 
THE MUMMY, FRANKENSTEIN, THE 
TALENTED MR RIPLEY, SLEEPY HOL 
LOW, Stanley Bergerman The Man Behind 
The Mummy. | WOKE UP EARLY THE 
DAYIDIED, and more! 


во MatlFrewer, Vincent Sherman, THE 
RETURN OF DOCTOR X, THE HOUND 
OFTHEBASKERVILLES ABBOTTAND 
COSTELLOMEET FRANKENSTEIN Dark 
Passages The Worldof Film Noir, POIROT. 
SCREAM, FROM DUSK TILL DAWN 
James Bond on DVD, and more! 


The Pictüres of. 


DORIAN GRAY: 


Hurd Hatfield | 
Нети 


BLACK ROO» 
THE PICTURE 
SHE, Dick Smith's Dorian Gray 
DV 


пи 
ing Upon the 


Coming up in 
Scarlet Street. — 


Swords 


Sorcery 
and lots 
of 

Muscles 
and 


Chu пар, 
THE DARK, Ric 
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SCARLET LETTERS 
Continued from page 4 

recreate the villains for a new product se- 
ries. This work, “Witch Offering Apple,” 
inspired by SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS, is pictured on the open- 
ing, page in the book, The Disney Villain. 
The challenge was for me to show, in a 
single drawing, the complete story of the 
character's personality. In film animation, 
the artist breathes life into the character 
through a sequence of drawings. Either 


= à 
Mark Mitchell, Ollie Johnston, Mickey 
Mouse, and Frank Thomas at the Mu- 
seum of Cartoon Art in 1986. 


way, this is not easy to achieve. Once 
again, I’ve been sprinkled with pixie 
dust... for it is the only illustration to 
be shown twice in the book as the epi- 
tome of a Disney villain. I have been in- 
deed blessed to be acknowledged for this 
accomplishment by the authors, my ol’ 
buddies and master animators: Ollie 
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Johnston and Frank Thomas, two of the 
renowned "Nine Old Men" who worked 
directly with Walt Disney in creating 
most of the beloved animated features. 

Perhaps in an upcoming issue, | would 
be delighted to share with your readers 
some of the unproduced concept art that 
did not appear in the final edition. With 
every good wish and a few evil ones. 

Mark Mitchell 

Stoneham, MA 

We had no idea, when we chose the lead il- 
lustration for our Disney article, that the work 
was by our good friend Mark Mitchell. We'd 
like nothing beiter than to have him visit 
Scarlet Street in a future issue. 

1 received Scarlet Street #47 yesterday 
here in Virginia and have enjoyed reading 
about the Columbia Studios horror films. I 
was really glad to see the coverage of 
THE FACE BEHIND THE MASK, which 
prompted me to rewatch the film again 
on an old VCR tape. I agree with Ken 
Hanke that Peter Lorre did a fantastic job 
portraying Janos. His mask not only 
changed his face, but made him a rather 
flashy dresser as well! 

I really knew that I was watching a 
Columbia film when I noticed John Tyr- 
rell in the cast as one of Lorre's gang 
members rrell was memorable in 
many Three Stooges films as the big, 
dumb mobster or palace guard or police- 
man or whatever Stooge adversary was 
called for in the script. 

15 that a Knox С 
? 1 learned that trick 


Loved the cove 
latine scar on Loi 


SPEND HALLOWEEN 
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from Dick Smith's famous Monster Makeup 
Book back in the sixties. The thing that | 
remember most about the gelatine sear 
was the horrible smell. Ah, sweet memo- 
ries of childhood! 

Mark Daughtrey 

Lexington, VA 


I've only been an occasional reader of 
Scarlet Street, but—wow!—you’ve now 
made me buy two issues in a row! Гат a 
big fan of fifties B films and I must say 
that you have certainly made a big im- 
pression on this film fan. The inter- 
views with Lori Nelson, Brett Halsey, 
Julie Adams, and John Bromfield in 5. 
#46 were great! (My only complaint is 
that I wish the John Bromfield inter- 
view could have been more in-depth, 
covering more of his film work in the fif- 
ties.) All four performers are particular 
favorites of mine, and I was thrilled to 
have them all in these two issues! 

The last issue that I recall buying was 
when you had a most wonderful article 
on TEENAGERS FROM OUTER SPACE. I 
loved hearing about the making of that 
film and the personalities involved. I 
always had the impression that Scarlet 
Street was more focused on classic horror 
and film noir, and less on fifties sci-fi or 
other genre В films of that era, but I see 
that you're actually all inclusive—in a 
good (make that great) way! I can only 
hope that it will continue. I will definite 
be keeping a look out for your magazine 
on a regular basis, and maybe someday I 
will see more interviews of the 1 


known В players of the fifties—and the 
thirties, forties, and even sixties. I hate to 
think what have already missed! 

Ken Karel 

Los Angeles, CA 

You don't have to miss anything, Ken; you 
can always stock up on back issues. And a 
subscription will keep you from missing any- 
thing in the future, where most of us will be 
spending the rest of our lives . . 


Finding Scarlet Street has been an 
pretty important experience for me. The 
magazine displays interest in a dazzling 
variety of subjects. And the writing is al- 
ways impressive. Until I found SS, I 
thought I was the only one who would 
want to read about Columbia Horrors, 
Disney DVDs, film noir, science fiction, 
Evelyn Keyes, or any other combination 
of seemingly incongruous topics. It turns 
out they are not incongruous, this is 
the stuff that’s interesting and you guys 
do an асе job researching and presenting 
it. An article like COLUMBIA HORRORS 
does just what it should do: it makes you 
want to see the films again—or, in my 
case, see them for the first time (like THE 
DEVIL COMMANDS). And reading all 
those anecdotes of Ann Rutherford and 
Evelyn Keyes, related as if they just hap- 
pened, in clear prose—that’s the stuff of 
which film fans dream! 
Jay MacIntyre 
Boston, MA 


We've got Richard Valley’s FRANKLY 
SCARLET column in SS #47 for one of the 


able for sale at the usual rate. 
So, gang . 


teensy bit. 


ү kids, it’s the е Street Slightly 
Mangled Special. We have in our vaults 
some issues with minor defects: price tags 
glued on the covers, a folded page, a gypsy 
curse scrawled on the classifieds... 
too grim, but enough to render them unsuit- 


the Scarlet Street you've been missing! Just 
fill out the handy dandy coupon and we'll 
send you copies that, in the words of Ygor, 
are "broken, crippled, and distorted"—just a 


most enjoyable evenings I’ve ever spent 
in this wonderful city. My wife and I 
dropped in at the Don't Tell Mama club 
on Mr. Valley's advice and spent hours 
being entertained by the wonderful sing- 
ers and pianist. We'll be going back and 
hope to meet Mr. Valley and 88 managing 
editor Tom Amorosi some night. 

Kevin Burnett 

New York, NY 

Started off this weekend by reading 
the new installment of Ken Hanke's Co- 
мил Horrors. Excellent coverage of the 
Karloff and Lorre films with insights, 
analysis, and fine attention to detail, actu- 
ally quoting some of Boris’ most memo- 
rable speeches. Connecting the recurring 
actors, especially Stanley Brown, added 
to the fun. The background artwork was 
terrific, adding dimension to the piece 
which made it great to look at—in addi- 
tion to being a great read 

Continued with a read of Harry Long's 
look into Tur CREATURE'S GENE POOL. 
Swell coverage of the various Gill Man 
knockoffs and pointing out the films’ 
strengths and weaknesses made this a 
great tie-in to the recent run of entertain- 
ing and informative Creature features 
and interviews. I think some of the mu- 
sic in DESTINATION INNER SPACE 
came from the composer’s work for AN- 
GRY RED PLANET. Speaking of rec 
cling, Larry Buchanan certainly did a lot 
of it. Not only of better movies from the 
fifties, but of his own monsters. The mon- 
ster from CREATURE OF DESTRUCTION 


Saints preserve us! Mother 
Superior is simply bubbling 
over with joy and excitement 
at the prospect of getting 
back issues of Scarlet Street 
at a heavenly low price...! 


showed up in Buchanan's boring I 
ALIVE in 1968. 1 forgot about BLOOD 
WATERS OF DR. Z (and I'm not sure we 
should thank you, Harry, for reminding 
us), but for the sake of complete cover- 
age, I suppose it had to be mentioned. 

Another one that might merit inclusion 
would be THE LORELEI'S GRASP from 
the mid-seventies. Lorelei is a beautiful 
immortal by day who changes to a hid- 
eous aquatic monster by the light of the 
full moon to eat the hearts of victims 
(preceded by the graphic onscreen re- 
moval of same). The film ventures into H. 
Rider Haggard SHE territory when the 
Lorelei wants to immortalize the first 
man who actually makes love to her (in 
human form, of course). She doesn’t have 
as many minions as Ayesha, though—just 
one guy and three gals. The ladies fight 
over the hero, who looks a bit like an 
Elvis impersonator. 

Joe Winter 

Richmond, IN 
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pring into the summer with The 

Hound, who's back prowling the 
Street of Scarlet hawking the latest enter- 
tainment news... . 


A fantastic phal. nal characters 
comprises THE LEAGUE OF EXTRAOR- 
DINARY GENTLEMEN, heading our way 
in July from 20th Century Fox. In this ad- 
aptation of the graphic novel by Alan 
Moore (From Hell), a unique army of ad- 
venturers is enlisted by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Secret Service to battle a 
mysterious villain bent on world destruc- 
tion. Sean Connery stars as novelist Н. 
Rider Haggard’s heroic hunter Allan 
Quatermain; his compatriots include 
Dracula damsel Mina Harker (Peta Wil- 
son), Dorian Gray (Stuart Townsend), 
Dr. Henry Jekyll (Jason Flemying), and 
American agent Tom Sawyer (Shane 
West). Rumor has it the villain of the 
piece has a Sherlockian pedigree . 

Also in July, Arnold Schwarzennegger 
once again flexes his franchised metal 
biceps in TERMINATOR 3: RISE OF 
THE MACHINES (Warner Bros.) . . . Get 
shagged, Austin Powers— JOHNNY EN- 
GLISH (Universal) is gunning for your 

spy-spoof turf. The great Rowan At- 
kinson portrays the title Bondian buffoon 
with an assist from John Malkovich and 
singer/actress Natalie Imbruglia .. . The 
DreamWorks animated adventure SIN- 
BAD: LEGEND OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
(Columbia) features the voices of Brad 
Pitt, Michelle Pfeiffer, and Catherine 
Zeta-Jones . .. Disney's PIRATES OF 
THE CARIBBEAN: THE CURSE OF THE 
BLACK PEARL stars a swashbuckling 
Johnny Depp and Geoffrey Rush ... An- 
gelina Jolie's Amazonian adventurer 
turns in LARA CROFT TOMB RAIDER: 
THE CRADLE OF LIFE (Paramount) 

At press time, the demonic Warner 
Bros. prequel EXORCIST: THE BEGIN- 
NING was pulled from its planned July 
release date. Watch for it to possess 
theaters late this year or early next. 


Future Features 
THE CORPSE BRIDE, producer Tim Bur- 
ton’s first return to stop-motion ani- 
mation since JAMES AND THE GIANT 
PEACH (1996), is filming in the U.K. 
under the direction of Mike Johnson, ani- 
mator alumnus from PEACH and THE 
NIGHTMARE BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
It's sort of a TALES FROM THE CRYPT 
meets FIDDLER ON THE ROOF story, re- 
portedly based on a 19th-century Russian 
folk tale about a man who accidentally 
becomes engaged to a corpse. 
Director Joel Schumacher is in prepro- 
duction on Warner Bros.’s resuscitated 
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big-screen version of Andrew Lloyd Web- 
ber’s PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. 
A screen adaptation of Riding the 
Bullet, Stephen King’s 2000 Internet no- 
vella, is due to start production this 
year from veteran King collaborator Mick 
is (TH. AND). The tale concerns a 
teen who hitchhikes across Maine (where 
else?) and is picked up by a ghostly 
traveler. Garris is currently at work on a 
miniseries of King's Desperation to air 
next year on ABC. Meanwhile, King's 
1991 novella Secret Window, Secret Garden 
is set for filming this summer, with 
Johnny Depp starring in an adaptation 
by writer-director David Koepp. 


4 Zi 
Basil Rathbone (pictured with Ida Lu- 
pino in 1939s classic ADVENTURES 
OF SHERLOCK HOLMES) is finally 
set to make his long-awaited DVD 
debut as the Great Detective. — 


FAR FROM HEAVEN star Julianne 


Moore headlines Columbia’s thriller THE 
FORGOTTEN, set to shoot later this 
year under the direction of Joseph Rubin. 
Moore portrays a woman mourning the 
death of her young son, who is subse- 
quently told by her psychiatrist that the 
boy was a figment of her imagination. 
Gerald DiPego scripted. 

ALL MY CHILDREN hunk Dylan Fer- 
gus stars in what is being touted as the 
“first all-gay horror film” from producer 
Steven J. Wolfe, who's taken a fun stab 
at the slasher genre and populated it 
with gay characters. Wolfe’s recent pro- 
ductions include the film festival prize- 
winners TOLLBOOTH and TWIN FALLS 
IDAHO; his B-movie beginnings in- 
clude Crown International's MY MOM'S 
A WEREWOLF in 1989, which featured a 
cameo by Scarlet Street's very own Forrest 
J Ackerman. 


DII 

Views 
Director Peter Jackson, master of Mid- 
dle Farth as a result of his epic LORD OF 
THE RINGS trilogy, becomes master of 
mega-monkeys with his next project— 
a lavish remake of KING KONG for 
Universal. Jackson began preproduction 
seven years ago on his new version of 
the 1933 Edgar Wallace/Merian C. Cooper 
tale, but was blissfully sidetracked by 
Bilbo Baggins and company. Jackson's 
new KONG, set in the 1930s to match its 
source material (unlike a certain unfortu- 
nate 1976 production), is to be produced 
in the director's New Zealand stomping 
grounds for a planned 2005 theatrical 
release. 

From the lauded lips of Agent Dana 
Scully comes news of a new X-FILES 
feature. In a recent televised interview, 
Gillian Anderson reported that producer 
Chris Carter is developing a second 
FILES film to begin production at 20th 
Century Fox by year's end. Anderson and 
David Duchovny have signed to re- 
prise their roles, and latecomer agents 
Robert Patrick and Annabeth Gish are 
due to join the investigation. 

THE AMAZING SPIDER-MAN slings 
his web in a new bi; reen feature, now 
in production from Columbia for a July 
2004 release. Toby Maguire returns as 
the webbed wonder, with the villainous 
Dr. Octopus— Doc Ock to his pals—being, 
played by Alfred Molina. Also returning 
are Kirsten Dunst, James Franco, and 
J.K. Simmons. Other Marvel superhero 
sequels in development include BLADE 
Ш starring Wesley Snipes, DAREDEVIL 

2, and a possible ELEKTRA spin-off. 

Brandon Lee may have passed away, 
but THE CROW franchise flies on. A 
fourth theatrical entry, titled THE 
CROW: WICKED PRAYER is in prepro- 
duction at Dimension, cowritten by series 
vet Jeff Most. Edward Furlong portrays 
the latest ill-fated gent to assume the 
feathery mantle; Tara Reid and ANGEL 
star David Boreanaz are on hand as well. 

Other sequels on Hollywood's develop- 
ment slate include MIMIC: SENTINEL, 
RESIDENT EVIL 2, STARSHIP TROOP- 
ERS OOBY-DOO 2: MONSTERS. 
UNLEASHED, SHREK 2, THE RUNNING 
MAN 2, X-MEN 3, FINAL DESTINATION 
3, SPY KIDS 3D, SCARY MOVIE 4, AUS- 
TIN POWERS 4, and, of course, STAR 
WARS EPISODE 3, due in May 2005. 

On the copycat track: THE STEPFORD. 
WIVES starring Nicole Kidman, Denzel 
Washington in THE MANCHURIAN 
CANDIDATE, Steven Spielberg's THE 
SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY with 
Jim Carrey, Jackie Chan in AROUND 
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affections. The film's interpolated num- 
ber, “From This Moment Ол” (written 
for Porter's Broadway flop OUT OF 
THIS WORLD, but dropped out of 
town!) gives each dancer a chance to 
shine, though it is Fosse’s sultry pas- 
de-deux with Carol Haney that leaves 
the greatest impression. 

Although filmed in Ansco Color (an 
on-the-cheap alternative to Techni- 
color), KISS ME, KATE comes to DVD. 
ina bold, vibrant full-frame transfer and 
a newly remixed Dolby Digital sound- 
track, which can be also accessed as a 
“music only track." Miller hosts the 
mini-documentary (TOO DARN HOT), 
which features new interviews with 
Keel, Grayson, and Rall. Of special in- 
terest is the short, MIGHTY MANHAT- 
TAN, NEW YORK'S WONDER CITY, a 
20-minute Technicolor travelogue show- 
casing The Big Apple circa 1953. 

For those who think Hollywood did- 
n't entirely do right by KISS ME KATE 
(admittedly, the movie's opening se- 
quence, with a collegiate, crew-cutted 
Cole Porter played by Ron Randell, is a 
major misstep), there's the PBS GREAT 
PERFORMANCES production of what 
is billed as the 1999 Broadway revival 
(KISS ME, KATE, Image Entertainment, 
$24.99). It is certainly the production 
às seen on Broadway, but the leading 
performers are from the London produc- 
tion, and this performance was in fact 
filmed in London in 2002, not New York. 

That's no problem, since this is a 
fine representation of the show, and the 
four leads (Brent Barrett, Rachel York, 
Nancy Anderson, and Michael Berresse, 
the last named the sole holdover from 
Broadway) are more than up to its de- 
mands. Highlights include Barrett's 
“Were Thine That Special Face,” Ander- 
son's “Always True to You in My Fash- 
ion,” and Teddy Kempner and Jack 
Chissick's “Brush Up Your Shake- 
speare,” complete with all the wicked 
lyrics that Hollywood wouldn’t allow. 


в Apple should have received 
costar billing 2 n- 
ment's bountiful, two-disc Special 
Edition of 1961's WEST SIDE STORY 
($39.98). The use of the city's streets of 
New York in the opening sequence fash- 
ioned by codirectors Robert Wise and 
Jerome Robbins adds gritty realism to 
this rival-gangs retelling of Shake- 
speare's (him again?) ROMEO AND JU- 
LIET. The fresh-faced, uber-masculine 
dancers strutting their stuff around the 
future site of Lincoln Center establishes 
the film's tone. MGM went the extra 
mile with this edition, remastering the 
brassy soundtrack in Dolby Digital 5.1 
surround sound, and including a ret- 
rospective documentary featuring 
nearly every surviving lead (George 
Chakiris is conspicuously absent), 
trailers, and a book including Ernest 
Lehman's screenplay, behind-the- 
scenes photos, and a reproduction of 
the theatrical souvenir program. 
Meanwhile, in Gay Paree, both Fred 
Astaire and Gene Kelly concluded spec- 
tacular runs in MGM musicals with 
two Cole Porter musicals set in the 
City of Lights. Astaire starred in 1957's 
SILK STOCKINGS (Warner Home Vid- 
eo, $19.98), a sparkling adaptation of the 
Broadway show based on the 1939 film 
NINOTCHKA. The screen's most el- 
egant hoofer plays movie producer Steve 
Canfield, who has signed Russian com- 
poser Peter Ilyitch Boroff (Wim Sonne- 
veld) to write the score for an upcom- 
ing “serious film” starring the screen’s 
soggy queen of underwater musicals, 
Peggy Dayton (Janis Paige, in a show- 
stopping turn). Three Russian agents 
(jules Munshin, Joseph Buloff, and, of 
all people, Peter Lorre) are sent to Paris 
to put a stop to the Hollywood shenani- 
gans, but they fall prey to the charms 
of the city and les girls. Envoy extra- 
ordinaire Nina Ninotchka” Yoshenko 
(Cyd Cha 
ever had legs like that) is, in turn, 


sent after 
Buloff and the agents, meets Can- 
field (who tells her in song and dance 
that he likes “All of You”), falls in love, 
and—after a suitable number of com- 
plications—lives happily ever after. 
Paige duets with Astaire on one of 
Porter's cleverest displays of tongue- 
twisting lyrics as they tout “glorious 
Technicolor, breathtaking CinemaScope, 
and stereophonic sound.” Charisse 
gets a lovely solo in the title tune, and 
scorches the screen with a rousing “Red 
Blues.” And Peter Lorre dances! 
Directed by Rouben Mamoulian, SILK 
STOCKINGS takes nary a false step. 
Unfortunately, the one sizable groaner 
comes practically at picture's end, in 
Astaire's number “The Ritz Roll and 
Rock,” written especially for the film. 
The song itself isn't up to the stan- 
dards of the rest of the score, and, in- 
excusably, Mamoulian leaves in a mo- 
ment in which the dapper dancer loses 
his top hat. Many sins have been com- 


Continued on page 81 


PAGE 16: Bob Fosse, Tommy Rall, and Bobby Van aren't just any Tom, Dick, and Harry as they woo Ann Miller 
in KISS ME, KATE (1953). TOP RIGHT: Gene Kelly is bowled over by LES GIRLS (Kay Kendall, Taina Elg, and 


Mitzi Gaynor) in the 1957 musical. 
HIGH SOCIETY (1956). BOTTOM RIGHT: 
Charisse in SILK STOCKINGS (1957). 
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NEWS HOUND 

Continued from page 14 

THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS, a George 
Romero-less DAWN OF THE DEAD, 
SUSPIRIA from Dimension, CHARLIE 
CHAN starring Lucy Liu, and an MTV 
production of WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
Aren’t you glad you didn’t ask? 


Small Screen News 
Неге ва rundown from The Hound оп 
some TV pilots announced by the net- 
works, some of which may become fall 
2003 series .... 

The WB hopes to turn TARZAN loose 
on the urban jungle, with Calvin Klein 
model Travis Fimmel portraying a dap- 
per Ape Man brought to civilization 
(New York City, that is) by an uncle 
played by Mitch Pileggi and by producer 
Davis Nutter—both X-FILES veterans. 
Some other X-FILES alums—producers 
Dan Angel and Billy Brown—are teaming 
up with coproducer Mel Gibson on a WB 
pilot called FAMILY CURSE, about a 
family of archeologists who search for 
mythic creatures. Still more from THE X- 
FILES ranks: actor Robert Patrick and 
producer R.W. Goodwin are teaming on a 
pilot for the FX channel called SNITCH, 
about a con man recruited as an opera- 
tive for the Feds. SCREAM man Wes 
Craven is producing a tryout for UPN 
entitled KAMELOT, a futuristic take on 
the King Arthur legend. Sexy star Ther- 
esa Russell plays a Scotland Yard detec- 
tive who comes Stateside to track down 
her sister in CHASING ALICE, an Alice in 
Wonderland-flavored drama pilot for the 
WB. And USA Network is mounting a 
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pilot for TOUCHING EVIL, a Yank ver- 
sion of the British detective series to be 
produced by Allen and Albert Hughes, 
directors of the 2001 feature FROM HELL. 


Miniseries Mayhem 

Stephen King’s 1975 novel Salem's Lot is 
again headed for the small screen, this 
time as a four-hour miniseries on the 
TNT channel. Rob Lowe stars as journalist 
Ben Mears (portrayed by David Soul in 
Tobe Hooper's fine 1979 two-parter), who 
finds his old home town plagued by an 
unpleasant vampire infestation. Donald 
Sutherland plays Straker, envoy of the 
undead—the role taken by James Mason 
in the original. Veteran cinematographer 
Mikael Salomon directs the long-form 
project, which costars James Cromwell, 
Andre Braugher, Samantha Mathis, and 
Rutger Hauer as the main bloodsucker. 

Clive Barker’s 1995 novel Lord of Ши- 
sions, which became a big-screen feature 
in 1995, is tentatively set for miniseries 
treatment on Showtime . . . Sci-Fi Chan- 
nel has a four-hour miniseries version of 
THE THING in development, based Who 
Goes There, the John W. Campbell story 
that inspired two theatrical features. 


Sunnydale Sayonara 
BUFFY THE VAMPIRE SLAYER ended 


its run on the UPN network in May with 
an epic finale that brought soulful vam- 
pire Angel (David Boreanaz) and rogue 
slayer Faith (Eliza Dushku) back to the 
fold for an action-packed, moving fare- 
well. So, what's next for the Scooby gang? 
Well, an animated BUFFY series is al- 
ready in preproduction, with mostof the 


original actors expected to voice their 
roles. Anthony Stewart Head is due to 
return as Rupert Giles in RIPPER, the 
still-gestating UK-based production 
(which may be a one-off telefilm 
rather than a miniseries as originally 
planned); he’s also tentatively set to 
make appearances on the WB Network's 
spin-off ANGEL. Also due to make the 
move to ANGEL next season is James 
Marsters, whose portrayal of Spike, the 
virile vamp doomed by his love of the 
Slayer, has been a highlight of BUFFY's 
latter seasons. As for an official spin-off 
of BUFFY featuring an alternate Sunny- 
dale Slayer—creator Joss Whedon isn’t 
closing the coffin completely, but don’t 
expect any resurrection on the fall slate. 


The Holmes Video Vault 
Quick, Watson, the remote! Sherlock 
Holmes fans have an embarrassment of 
riches in store for them on DVD. At the 
forefront of the good news is the an- 
nouncement that MPI Home Video will 
release restored editions of the Basil 
Rathbone / Nigel Bruce film series starting 
this fall, at a rate of two titles per month. 
The discs are mastered from the recent 
UCLA restorations, and include 20th 
Century Fox’s THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES and ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES, in addition to the 
12 Universal titles. Scarlet Street's trusty 
Reditor, Richard Valley, provides liner 
notes for the series. Scarlet columnist 
David Stuart Davies will have a hand in 
the DVD extras, too. 

Billy Wilder's delectable valentine to 
the Great Detective, THE PRIVATE LIFE 


Aussie underwear model Travis Fim- 
mel trades in his jockeys for a loin 
cloth when he takes on the role of 
Tarzan on TV this coming fall. 

OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, ‚ debuts on 
DVD in July in a special edition jam- 
packed with extras—deleted scene: 
script excepts, stills, and new interviews 
with film editor Ernest Waller and actor 
Christopher Lee, who portrays a memo- 
rable Mycroft Holmes. 


More Video News 

MGM adds to its impressive slate of 
horror releases in August with a Mid- 
night Movies double feature of Hammer's 
COUNTESS DRACULA/THE VAMPIRE 
LOVERS (with a commentary track on 
COUNTESS featuring star Ingrid Pitt). 
Roger Corman/Poe fans can collect 
pairings of THE HAUNTED PALACE/ 
TOWER OF LONDON, THE RAVEN/ 
COMEDY OF TERRORS (with a trio of 
featurettes), and a combo of TOMB OF 
LIGEIA (with a Corman commentary) 
and the 1972 Vincent Price ТУ produc- 
tion AN EVENING OF EDGAR ALLAN 
POE. MGM special edition DVDs of THE 
HOWLING and BURNT OFFE 

also due in August, both featuring di- 
rector and star commentaries. Other Au- 
gust DVD debuts from MGM include 
THE BROOD, SQUIRM, CLOWNHOUSE, 
and a double feature of POLTERGEIST 
II/POLTERGEIST Ш. 

CAMPION, the 1989 BBC series based 
on Margery Allingham’s detective novels 
of the 1930s, is newly available on home 
video. Former DOCTOR WHO Peter 
Davidson stars as the bespectacled ama- 
teur sleuth Albert Campion, who is aided 
by Lugg, his bulldog of a valet, portrayed 
memorably by the late Brian Glover. A set 
of four feature-length stories from the 
series’ first season is available on either 
DVD or VHS for $79.99 . . . Criterion has 
reissued their five Alfred Hitchcock n 
--ТНЕ 39 STEPS, THE LADY VAN- 
‚ REBECCA, SPELLBOUND and 


NOTORIOUS—in a five-disc boxed set 
entitled “Wrong Men and Notorious Wo- 
men” for $124.95. 

Meanwhile, across the pond in DVD 
Region 2, U.K. fans of the Great Detec- 
tive can purchase all 41 episodes of Jer- 
emy Brett’s SHERLOCK HOLMES se- 
ries—including the five feature-length 
shows—in a hefty 23-disc boxed set from 
Granada for £159.99. Other recent Region 
2 releases include 17 new Universal DVD 
editions of some Hitchcock classi 
cluding FOREIGN CORRE 
MR. AND MRS. SMITH, and SUSPICION 
(£19.99 each). Hopefully, we jealous 
Stateside fans will be able to pop the 
Hitchcock titles in our own DVD players 
soon. (Here in the Land of the Free, the 
Jeremy Brett episodes are already avail 
able—or about to be—from MPÍ Home 
Video) 


Gone, but never to be forgotten: theat- 
rical executive and horror star scion 
Dwight Frye Jr.; children’s broadcaster 
Fred Rogers; vaudevillian Irving Foy; 
paddle-ball maestro Reggie (HOUSE OF 
WAX) Rymal; cartoonists Al Hirschfeld 
and Bill Mauldin; singers Maurice Gibb, 
Johnny Paycheck (Donald Lytle), Nina 
Simone, and Edwin Starr; musicians 
Lonnie Donegan, Teddy Edwards, Ro- 
land Hanna, Earl King, Richard Newell, 
Mongo Santamaria, and Joe Strummer 
(John Mellor); actor/singer Adam Faith; 
songwriters Felice Bryant and Doris 
Fisher; composers Ron Goodwin, Rusty 
Magee, and Claibe Richardson; photogra- 
pher Herb Ritts; animators Bob Matz and 
Zack Schwartz; playwrights Jean Kerr, 
Frederick Knott, and Peter Stone; special 
effects artist Bert Luxford; cinematogra- 
pher Conrad Hall; screenwriters Francoise 
Giroud, Paul Monash, and Fred Schiller; 
producers Jack Brodsky, Joe Connelly, 
Fred Freiberger, Jerry Gross, Anthony 
Havelock-Allan, John Mantley, William Т 
Orr, and Michael Wayne; directors Stan 
Brakhage, René Cardona Jr., Anthony M 
Dawson (Antonio Margheriti), Kinji Fu- 
kasaku, George Roy Hill, lan MacNaught- 
on, Norman Panama, Karel Reisz, and 
Sheldon Reynolds; fifties supermodel 
Suzy Parker; and actors Parley Baer, 
Elaine Barrie, Mary Brian, Horst Buch- 
holz, Vinnette Carroll, Nell Carter, Leslie 
Cheung, Lana Clarkson, James Coburn, 
Richard Crenna, Brad Dexter, Anthony 
Eisley, Mary Ellis, Kam Fong, Daniel 
Gélin, Emile Genest, Massimo Girotti, 
Anne Gwynne, Dame Thora Hird, Rob- 
ert Ivers, Michael Jeter, Susan Johnson, 
John Justin, Stacy Keach Sr., Andrea 
King, Holly Landers, Barbara Lott, 
Klaus Lówitsch, Beth Marion, Susan 
Fleming Marx, Karen Morley, Wolfgang 
Preiss, Vera Hruba Ralston, Robert Rock- 
well, Johnny Silver, Dick Simmons, Al- 
berto Sordi, Jeanne Stuart, Lady Rachel 
Kempson, Lynne Thigpen, Kenneth 
Tobey, Leopoldo Trieste, Billy Van, Ned- 
ra Volz, Devina Whitehouse, Dame 
Wendy Hiller, and Vera Zorina. 


Send The Hound your questions, com- 
ments and compliments via email to 
TheNewsHound@scarletstreet.com. 
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Scarlet Street’s DVD Reviews 


MURDER BY DECREE 
Anchor Bay Entertainment 

$19.98 

”I say, Holmes,” Dr. Watson implores the 
Great Detective during a baffling devel- 
opment in the Jack the Ripper murders. 
“What is this mumbo jumbo?” 

In 1979, Sherlock the super sleuth once 
again tracked London's infamous slasher 
in a breathtaking thriller called MURDER 
BY DECREE. Filled with foggy Victorian 
atmosphere and sterling performances, 
the Ripper mystery amounted to much 
more than mere “mumbo jumbo." 

Bob Clark—whose directorial credits 
range from the chilling BLACK CHRIST- 
MAS (1975) to the charming A CHR 
MAS STORY (1983)—molded MURDER 
BY DECREE into a suspenseful, sharp- 
witted speculation on the identity of 
history’s most elusive serial killer. The 
movie generated only modest business at 
the box office, but it carned positive 


praise from critics (Playboy called it “а 
smashing cerebral thriller," while Rex 
Reed declared it “gripping and totally 
fascinating") and attracted a loyal follow- 
ing made up of Holmes enthusiasts and 
amateur Ripperologists. 

Now, a quarter of a century after the 
making of MURDER BY DECREE, An- 
chor Bay rewards the faithful with a 
DVD that presents the film in its origi- 
nal widescreen format. The disc also of- 
fers such amplifying extras as “Jack the 
Ripper, I Presume” (a lavishly illustrated 
essay by Michael Felsher), plus a trailer, 
poster and still galleries, and a DV 
ROM of the original script. In his affec- 
tionate audio commentary, Clark offers 
insights ranging from his original cast- 

ng choices (longtime enemies Peter 
O'Toole and Laurence Olivier agreed, 
briefly, to set aside their differences and 
play Holmes and Watson) to the genesis 
of the beloved “squashed pea" scene 


The Ripper solution proposed in MUI 
DER BY DECREE (scripted by THUN- 
DERBALL screenwriter John Hopkins) 
was inspired by Stephen Knight's sensa- 
tional 1976 book, Jack the Ripper: The Final 
Solution. Knight wrote that the murders 
were part of a sinister Masonic crusade 
executed by a royal coachman, a court 
surgeon, and impressionist painter Wal- 
ter Sickert—to protect the British monar- 
chy from scandal. The film focuses only 
on the sword-slashing driver and the 
scalpel-wielding doc, changing their 
names in the process. (The graphic novel 
and 2001 film FROM HELL follow the 

> scenario, eliminating the artist but 
restoring the true identities of the two 
remaining suspects. Patricia Cornwell’s 
2002 book, Portrait of a Killer: Jack the Rip- 
per, Case Closed, identifies Sickert as the 
prime perpetrator of the crimes.) 

MURDER BY DECREE transforms an 
intricate, thought-provoking theory into 
a lucid, compelling thriller that places 
Holmes and Watson’s fictional figures 
within the gruesome context of historical 
fact. Arthur Conan Doyle's literary duo 
had fought the Ripper onscreen before, 
in a taut, well-acted 1965 shocker called 
A STUDY IN TERROR, but DECREE 15 
far more intriguing, ambitious, and ac- 
complished, due in large part to the 
inspired casting of Christopher Plummer 
as a sensitive, socially conscious Holmes, 
and James Mason as a shrewd, stalwart, 
wry-witted Watson. 

Although produced on a limited bud- 
get, MURDER BY DECREE offers evoca- 
tive production design, spine-tingling 
music, and eerie camerawork. Its heart, 
however, remains the warm rapport be- 
tween Plummer and Mason—two pros 
working at the peak of their powers 
The exceptional ensemble includes David 
Hemmings, Susan Clark, John Gielgud, 
Anthony Quayle (who played a decid- 
edly different role in A STUDY IN TER- 
ROR), Donald Sutherland, Frank Finlay 
(who plays the hapless Inspector Le: 
ade in both films), and—in a haunting, 
heartbreaking scene—Genevieve Bujold. 

"This was a work of passion for all of 
us,” Clark recalls in his genial commen- 
tary. "The project seemed blessed.” 

—Terry Pace 


MR. MOTO’S LAST WARNING 
Alpha Video 
$7.98 
B-movie fanatics will be unable to resist 
any movie starring Peter Lorre, George 
Sanders, John Carradine, and Ricardo 
Cortez, and МК. MOTO'S LAST WARN- 
ING (1939), the sixth in the 20th Century 
Fox series starring Lorre as John Р. Mar- 
quand's Japanese Spy, won't disappoint. 
The Hitehcockian plot concerns Fab- 
ian (Cortez), a ventriloquist in the em- 
ploy of “a foreign power” whose dummy 
literally holds important international se- 
crets. Keeping an eye on him is Richard 
Burke (Carradine), who, using the name 
Danforth, is a member of Fabian's gang 
of conspirators. Watching from the side- 
lines is curio shop owner H. Kuroki, bet- 


ter know hough not the 
baddies, who think they’ve killed him— 
as Mr. Moto. 

Helped by inept adventurer Rollo 
Venables (Robert Coote) and Fabian’s 
disillusioned girlfriend, Connie Porter 
(Virginia Field), Mr. Moto foils a plot to 
blow up the flagship of the French fleet, 
but only at the cost of Burke, who dies a 
gruesome death in a diving bell. Our 


Japanese hero rounds up the gang, find- 
ing himself a bit embarrassed when he 
learns the identity of the foreign power 
for whom they toiled. (Only two series 
entries followed LAST WARNING before 
Mr. Moto retired from the screen. He 
resurfaced briefly in 1965's THE RETURN 
OF MR. MOTO, with Henry Silva inad- 
equately subbing for the late Lorre.) 

MR. MOTO'S LAST WARNING is the 
sole title in the series to have fallen into 
public domain, which means it's also the 
title more fans have seen than any other. 
It further means that there have been 
countless subpar videotapes of the film 
available over the years. That's why it's 
a pleasure to report that Alpha Video's 
DVD presentation is among the best this 
company has to offer, with a relatively 
sharp picture and a blessed minimum of 
scratches and other flaws. The price is 
right, and the film is fine entertainment. 
Thank you, Mr. Moto—and Alpha Video. 

—Drew Sullivan 


ANGEL: SEASON ONE 

20th Century Fox Home Entertainment 
$59.98 

Angel, that brooding Irish vamp from 
BUFFY THE VAMPIRE SLAYER, has re- 
located from Sunnydale to the appropri- 
ately named City of Angels for his own 
successful spin-off series. Retaining the 
premise established by BUFFY, Angel is 
(thanks to a gypsy’s curse) a bloodsucker 
with a soul and conscience, who is trying 
to atone for his past sins. As a private 
eye in Los Angeles, a city rife with souls 
needing to be saved, Angel’s quest for re- 
demption adds up to one of the most 
moving, exciting genre-bending series 
ever to find its way onto television. 

Fox Home Video has released the first 
season of ANGEL on DVD, as a gorgeous 
boxed set featuring the initial 22 episodes 
spread across six di 


Fev s ha ent 
fine in their freshman season as ANGEL. 


Creator Joss Whedon (also of BUFFY) is a 


TV force to be reckoned with, willing to 
take incredible writing risks as he seam- 
lessly threads characters and situations 
back and forth between his hit serie: 
In Season One, Whedon even has the 
nerve and savvy to kill off a major char- 
acter only nine episodes into the show, a 
touch which the Master, Alfred Hitch- 
cock, would have certainly cheered. 
David Boreanaz, whether brooding 
soulfully, kick-boxing evil forces, or 
basking in the rare gift of one day in the 
sunshine, perfectly inhabits the skin of 
the vampire-formerly-known-as-Liam 
(or Angelus). Boreanaz’ work is as adept 
as that of David Duchovny's earl 
on THE X-FILES: a taut, tightrope walk 
of sympathetic sincerity and dead-on, 
deadpan humor. Opposite Boreanaz is 
another ex-Sunnydaler—Charisma Car- 
penter as Cordelia Chase, who comes 
into her own as an actress, holding her 
ground amidst all the demonic goings 
on. When Cordelia rents a haunted 
apartment, it’s one of the season’s high- 
lights. Banished, former Watcher Wesley 
Wyndam-Pryce is priggishly and prag- 
matically played by Alix Denisof, who 
joins the series midway through the 
year as a “rogue demon slayer.” Ном 
ever, it’s Doyle (Glenn Quinn), a hu- 
man/demon hybrid, who provides the 
catalyst—not to mention the heart—of 
ANGEL's premiere season. The chara 
ter arc entrusted to Quinn might have 
driven a lesser talent into spasms, but, as 


a gifted emissary from The Powers That 
Be, the late actor, who died of a drug 
overdose in 2002 at the age of 32, comes 
close to stealing every scene he inhabits. 
Whether Angel Investigations is bat- 
tling demons or the slick, sick law firm 
of Wolfram & Hart, ANGEL is a marvel- 
ous, macabre and moody entertainment. 
Fox lets the entertainment take center 
stage, with little special feature content. 
Whedon's commentary track the first 
episode is a standout, a fast-paced chat 
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to filmgoers 


fest worthy of attention. The richly 
produced look of the series is captured 
efficiently on DVD, making this set a 
must-have for genre fans 

—Anthony Dale 


MUSCLE BEACH PARTY/SKI PARTY 
MGM Home Entertainment 

$14.98 

MUSCLE BEACH PARTY (1964), AIP's 
second installment in its Beach Party 
series, finds Frankie (Frankie Avalon) 
and Dee Dee (Annette Funicello) leading 
their buddies en to the ocean for an- 
other swin; summer. Their activities 
are unexpectedly goosed by the arrival 
of trainer Jack Fanny (Don Rickles) and 
his corps of muscle-building disciples. 
Meanwhile, a man-hungry contessa 
named Julie (Luciana Paluzzi) and her 
business manager S.Z. (Buddy Hackett) 
come ashore to find her a suitable mate. 

Julie initially sets her eager sights on 
the reigning “Mr. Galaxy,” Flex Martian 
(Rock Stevens)—until she hears Frankie's 
soulful ballad, ^A Boy Needs a Girl." Her 
refocused attention refuels the on-again, 
off-again nature of Frankie's and Dee 
Dee's relationship. Although the Califor- 
nia couple eventually patches things up, 
Flex and the bodybuilders are far less 
conciliatory, launching а climactic battle 
royal with the surfers. In one of the 
ries’ most famous cameos, a beloved hor- 
ror icon finally halts the slapstick may- 
hem by giving Flex his comeuppance. 

Cast members Avalon, Funicello, John 
Ashley, Jody McCrea, Candy Johnson, 
Morey Amsterdam, and Dick Dale and 
the Del Tones return from BEACH PAR- 
TY (1963), and are joined by new players 
Rickles and thrush Donna Loren. Rock 
Stevens’ hefty screen presence so im- 
pressed AIP brass that they dispatched 
him to Italy to star in GOLIATH AT THE 
CONQUEST OF DAMASCUS (1964) and 
three other sword and sandal pictures 
intended for American television. 

MUSCLE BEACH PARTY is entertain- 
ing enough, although it remains less 
sophisticated than its predecessor and 
never attains the heights of the Altman- 
esque BEACH BLANKET BINGO (1965). 
The strongmen, sporting pink capes 
and briefs that probably wouldn’t pass 
muster at the real Muscle Beach, offer 
an amusing alternative to the usual Erik 
Von Zipper biker rat pack. 

SKI PARTY (1965) transplants the 
Beach franchise to the slopes of Sun 
Valley. It matters little, because our he- 
тоев Todd (Frankie Avalon) and Craig 
(Dwayne Hickman) are still figuratively 
getting sand kicked in their faces. The 
two friends want to hook up with Linda 
(Deborah Walley) and Barbara (Yvonne 
Craig), but the cocksure campus stud, 
Freddie (Aron Kincaid), is monopolizing 
most of the girl skiers 

Desperate to ferret out Freddie's ap- 
peal to womankind, Todd and Craig dis- 
guise themselves as “Jane” and “Nora” 
respectively, to uncover his secret. (Far- 
ceur Hickman was no stranger to trans- 
vestism, having varsity-dragged in the “1 
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Was a Boy Ѕогогі sirl” episode of DO- 
BIE GILLIS.) The clueless coeds buy the 
deception, as does Freddie, who develops 
а crush on “Nora” because she's differ- 
ent. The double entendre humor is pre- 
dictable, but surprisingly Craig eventu- 
ally falls for Freddie and accepts his pin! 
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SKI PARTY is a pleasant diversion that 
draws as much inspiration from SOME 
LIKE IT HOT (1959) as from previous AIP 
comedies. As the bumbling lodge director 
confronting gender identity issues of 
his own, Robert О. Lewis represents the 
cast’s only “funny adult.” Annette Funi- 
cello contributes a sly cameo as a teacher 
who's prim by day but indulges in drive- 
in dating with her male students after 
dark. Lesley Gore and James Brown pop 
up for musical numbers 

Funicello’s ever-controversial song 
“You'll Never Change Him,” deleted 
from theatrical release prints of BEACH 
BLANKET BINGO (1965) but later rein- 
stated for TV editions, surfaces here 
rewritten for Deborah Walley as “We'll 
Never Change “Em.” The backing vocal / 
instrumental track is identical in both 
versions, but Walley’s updated lyrics are 
much more ironic, given the presence of 
“Jane” and “Nora” during her perfor- 
mance. The revamped composition un- 
derlines the film's off-kilter theme. 

MGM's two-fer DVD presents both 
films in widescreen (2:35-1) format only. 
The colors are splendid considering their 
vintage, and the letterboxing offers a 
bounty of newly-revealed peripheral de- 
tail. The source materials used for the 
transfers are virtually flawless, equal to 
the high standard of the studio’s previ- 
ous Beach Party discs. The only supple- 

for each title. 

—John Е. Black 


ments are trailer previews 


TIME AFTER TIME 

Warner Home Video 

$19.98 

What do you get when you mix Н.С. 
Wells and Jack the Ripper, then add a 
dash of romantic comedy for seasoning? 
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One of the most delightful sci fi confec- 
tions of the 1970s, that’s what. 

Time travel movies don’t come any 
more enjoyable than this enchanting 
yarn. The story’s central conceit has 
science fiction writer H.G. Wells (Mal- 
colm McDowell) actually inventing a 
working time machine. When one of 
Wells’ friends, Dr. John Stevenson (Da- 
vid Warner), is exposed as Jack the Rip- 

enson uses Wells’ machine to 

aping into the future 

son from Victorian 

London to the San Francisco of the late 

seventies, where he meets and falls in 

love with the strong-willed Amy Robbins 
(Mary Steenburgen). 

The film features a lot of fish-out-wa- 
ter humor, as the story’s 19th-century 
British protagonist tries to cope with 
20th-century America Though much of 
the film is played for laughs, Saucy Jack 
is treated with the respect due one of 
history’s most legendary and brutal vil- 
lains—which is to say, he remains scary 
as hell. When (inevitably) Amy emerges 
as Stevenson's next intended victim, the 
film begins to generate real te 
Warner is spellbinding as 
much so that, since seeing this film in 
1979, it's Warner's face I envision when- 
ever the Ripper comes to mind. 

Director Nicholas Meyer strikes the 
perfect tone—light and breezy, but not 
without the sense of menace needed to 
propel the story forward. Briskly paced 
and relentlessly entertaining, TIME 
AFTER TIME is a career-best for Meyer, 
who also helmed the two finest entries in 
the STAR TREK movie franchise—STAR 
TREK Il: THE WRATH OF KHAN (1982) 
and STAR TREK VI: THE UNDISCOV- 
ERED COUNTRY (1991). 

Warner Bros. has done superbly well 
by the film with this disc. TIME AFTER 
TIME is offered in a razor-sharp 2.35:1 
letterboxed, anamorphic transfer, with 
vivid color and pristine sound. The bo- 
nuses include an amusing, though not 


sion 
Stevenson, so 


particularly illuminating, commentary 
featuring Meyer, McDowell, and Warner; 
the theatrical trailer; and filmographies. 

—Mark Clark 


STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION 
(Seasons Four and Five) 

Paramount Home Video 

$139.99 each 

For most fans, STAR TREK: THE NEXT 
GENERATION really took off during 
Seasons Four and Five, after an extended 
shakedown cruise that saw the show's 


pieces falling into place. Instead of a 
crew, the characters had become a fam- 
ily, and the episodes, from week to week, 
began to reflect that. Like a family, their 
stories couldn’t be confined to single, 
hour-long episodes. Emphasis was put 
on the characters’ persona! growth, and 
multi-episode plots began in earnest. 
After his horrific kidnapping by the 
Borg in the fourth-season opener, Cap- 
tain Jean-Luc Picard (Patrick Stewart) 
became far more interesting. There’s 
evena sequel episode, appropriately en 
titled “Family,” in which Picard comes to 
terms with his experience, and we're in- 
troduced to a number of the other crew- 
member's families. It's an extraordinary 
episode, with none of the traditional 
STAR TREK threats to the universe; in- 


stead, it’s a thoughtful, amusing, and 
touching slice of the lives of the Enter- 
prise-D crew. In "Brothers," 
see not only Data's evil brother, but his 
mad-scientist father (all played brilliantly 
by Brent Spiner). 

As with all families, sometimes a 
member moves on, and Wesley Crusher 
(Wil Wheaton) left the show in Season 
Four’s “Final Mission.” It was a pity, 
too. For all of the fan’s lip-service to 
tolerance, Wheaton was singled out 
for their ire; Klingons and androids on 
the bridge were just fine, but they could- 
n't extend their tolerance to include 
young prodigies as well. Wheaton was 
(and is) a terrific actor, and on THE 
NEXT GENERATION, he was just com- 
ing into his own. Ironically, Wheaton did 
return to the series in two of Season 
Five's finest hours, “The Game” and “The 
First Duty,” the latter showing him un- 
fairly becoming a Starfleet Academy pa- 
riah—no doubt an editorial commentary 
on how Wheaton was treated by STAR 
ГКЕК 5 more intolerant fans. 

Other highlights include “The Drum- 
head,” a courtroom drama with guest 
star Jean Simmons conducting a Starfleet 
witch hunt, and “Qpid,” in which the 
cast plays Robin Hood at the whim of 
all-powerful Q (John de Lancie). “First 
Contact” is an extraordinary episode in 
which the Enterprise-D encounters a race 


we get to 


of paranoid aliens, told mostly from tho 
aliens’ point of view. “The Outcast,” 
uniquely TREK take on gay themes, deme 
onstrates the tragedy of a society unwill- 
ing to accept the sexually variant. 

There are other terrific episodes, but 

also several disappointments. Denise 
Crosby returned to the show for some 
lackluster intrigue as the villainous Se- 
laa, the half-Romulan daughter of her 
original character. The intrigue also in- 
cluded an appearance by the original se- 
ries’ beloved Spock (Leonard Nimoy). In 
what should have been a highlight of the 
entire series, his presence is wasted in a 
pedestrian two-part espionage episode. 

During Season Five, Gene Rodden 
berry passed away. Losing their patri- 
arch, the cast and crew of the program 
gave him a fine and lasting tribute; 
they guided his creation with intelli- 
gence and affection, and stayed true to 
the values he insisted belonged in STAR 
TREK. Humanity, he believed, is capable 
of embracing our many differences, and 
creating a utopian future. Roddenberry 
left on a high note—Season Five is wide- 
ly considered the best year of the series. 

Like the first three volumes (reviewed 
in Scarlet Street #46), the audio/video 
elements of the series is the best you can 
expect—and, unlike cables, they’re pre- 
sented uncut. For the high price, the ex- 
tras on the discs are on the skimpy side, 
with no deleted scenes, commentary 
tracks, or isolated scores. There are some 
entertaining (if ultimately trivial) docu- 
mentaries that imply that the cast and 
crew were one big happy family, with 
only trivial disagreements. Of course, 
the truth is far different, as any rabid 
Trekkie will tell you. For the real dirt— 
well, it’s only a matter of time before the 
tell-all books on STAR TREK: THE NEXT 
GENERATION will be written. 

Are you reading this, Mr. Wheaton? 

—Robin Anderson 


THE CARRY ON COLLECTION 
Anchor Bay Home Entertainment 
$89.98 
From 1958 to 1992, there were 30 movies, 
several television specials, and even 
live stage shows based on the wild an- 
tics of the Carry On Gang—yet, beyond 
their home in England, they aren't very 
well known. That's all changed, now. 
Anchor Bay has very generously sought 
to correct this atrocious error by releas- 
ing a wonderful box set featuring the 
first 12 films in the series on six discs, 
along with the compilation feature 
THAT'S CARRY ON (1977) on a seventh 
Fans of lowbrow comic Benny Hill and 
such British sitcoms as ARE YOU BE- 
ING SERVED? will discover that such 
shows often borrowed heavily from the 
humor found in the charming Carry Ons. 
Even AUSTIN POWERS (1997) lifted gags 
from the series. The jokes are very much 
in the style of naughty British postcards. 
Many punchlines wouldn't be considered 
politically correct today, but there's a 
certain level of innocence in most of the 
Carry Ons that renders them inoffensive. 
Often, the films spoof popular pictures of 


the period (1964's CARRY ON CLEO was 
actually filmed on leftover sets from 
some other movie starring Elizabeth 
Taylor and Richard Burton), or they lam 
poon spy films, westerns, seafaring ep- 
ics, or even Hammer Horrors (1966's 
CARRY ON SCREAMING). Other entries 
in the series find hearty laughs in the 
military, hospitals, and schools. 


The Carry Ons hit their peak when 
they showcased such comic masters as 
Sid James, Kenneth Williams, Charles 
Hawtry, Hattie Jacques, Joan Sims, Ken- 
neth Connor, and Barbara Windsor. The 
films also introduced many new talents 
(Jim Dale, for instance) and featured 
such veteran performers as Joan (Miss 
Marple) Hickson. 

Anchor Bay's Collection contains CAR- 
RY ON SERGEANT (1958), CARRY ON 
TEACHER (1959), CARRY ON NURSE 
(1969), CARRY ON CONSTABLE (1960), 
CARRY ON REGARDLESS (1961), CAR- 
RY ON CRUISING (1962), CARRY ON 
CABBY (1963), CARRY ON CLEO, CAR- 
RY ON JACK (1964), CARRY ON SPYING 
(1964), CARRY ON COWBOY (1965), and 
CARRY ON SCREAMING. The quality is 
excellent, and the laughs top notch. The 
only extras are the original trailers. (In 
England, several titles are being issued 
with commentaries by Jim Dale.) 

One hopes that the set will prove 
popular enough to warrant the release 
of the rest of the series in the States. In 
the meantime, carry on laughing! 

—Kevin G. Shinnick 


BEGINNING OF THE END 

Image Entertainment 

$19.99 

Following in the footsteps of THEM! 
(1954), Bert I. Gordon’s BEGINNING OF 
THE END (1957) showcases the threat of 
six-legged, gargantuan insects on a 
rampage against humans. Yessirree, it's 
giant insect time once again, and once 
again that 1950s catalyst of choic 
diation—this time from an agricultural 
experiment gone awry. 

Reporter Audrey Aimes (the sultry 
Peggy Castle), always on the lookout for 
the big story, joins forces with scientist 
Ed Wainwright (Peter Graves) to combat 
the leaping locusts set on destroying, 
the nation's heartland. It's a deadly war 
of man against nature, with towns de- 
molished and a monstrous military se 
cret. As the horde of hoppers makes 
their way towards Chicago, only Aimes 
and Wainwright can defeat the menace 
in time, 
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Often dismissed ав а schlockmeister, 
Gordon's films are always watchable, 
and possess their own natural charms. 
The grasshoppers created by his special 
effects team—namely, Bert and his then- 
wife, Flora—aren’t always in the same 
league as the ants created for THEML, but 
they’re just right for this flick. Image 
Entertainment has provided a spiffy new 
transfer, created exclus 
lease from the film’s original negative. 
The company has also opted to enhance 
ще film for widescreen television, cre: 

ing a truly creepy-crawly presentation 
B EGINNING OF THE END has likely 
never looked this good before. 

The DVD's sole special feature cer- 
tainly won't make you hopping mad— 
it's an audio commentary moderated 
by Bruce Kimmel, who leads the distaff 
side of the Gordon family—Flora and 
daughter Susan Gordon, known for her 
acting roles in ATTACK OF THE PUPPET 
PEOPLE (1958) and TORMENTED (1960), 
among other films. Kimmel keeps things 
flowing, and the mother/daughter com- 
bination is rare in DVD-land. All told, the 
commentary track is as much fun as the 
film itself. 


Anthony Dale 


THE LEATHER BOYS 


Kino Video 
$24.95 

A happy couple in the same motorcycle 
gang, Reggie (Colin Campbell) and Dot 
(Rita Tushingham, sporting а bouffant 
that's bigger than her motorcycle hel- 
met) decide to wed. The honeymoon is 
over before it even begins, though, with 
arguments starting on their wedding 
night and continuing constantly after- 
wards. Reg is not happy that Dot h. 
bleached her hair and never does house- 
work. Dot is angry that Reg is rarely 
home and refuses to sleep with her. After 
Кев 5 grandfather dies, matters come to a 
head. Reg's grandmother (Gladys Hen- 
son) refuses to move into a retirement 
home, but doesn’t want to be alone. Reg 
offers to move in—the place is much 
larger than his and Dot's one-room flat. 
When Dot refuses, insulting Gran in the 
process, Reg moves in without her. He 
brings along Pete (Dudley Sutton), an old 


friend who's just reentered Reg's life. 
The two spend an idyllic period together, 
ing in the same bed 
Dot has started seeing another man, 
but lies to Reg that she’s pregnant in 


even sle 
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LEFT: Inspector Japp (Philip Jackson), Captain Hastings (Hugh Fraser), and Hercule Poirot (David Suchet) stop to smell 
the flowers between murder investigations. RIGHT: Giles and Gwenda Reed (John Moulder-Brown and Geraldine 
Alexander) call on Miss Jane Marple (Joan Hickson) to solve a SLEEPING MURDER (1987). 


s befitting the Queen of Crime, 

Dame Agatha Christie created not 
one, but two classic detectives—the eld- 
erly, nosy, English village spinster, Miss 
Jane Marple, and the pompous, impec- 
cable, incredibly vain Belgian, Hercule 
Poirot. For decades, Christie’s sleuths 
entertained winningly on the printed 
page, but never quite translated suc- 
cessfully—or, at least, accurately—to 
screens big and small. Then, in the 
1980s, British television found the per- 
fect Miss Marple in Joan Hickson, and 
the definitive Poirot in David Suchet. 
Before her death in October 1998, 
Hickson starred in televersions of 
every Miss Marple novel, beginning 
with THE BODY IN THE LIBRARY 
(1984) and ending with THE MIRROR 
СВАСКО (1992). Suchet made his first 
appearance as Poirot in 1989, starring in 
a series of one-hour episodes based 
on Christie’s short stories, and (follow- 
ing a hiatus) has recently returned to 
the role in several full-length programs 
based on the Poirot novels. 

Another fairly recent development is 
the release on DVD, from various com- 
panies, of all the Miss Marple whodun- 
its and a sizable chuck of the Poirots. 
The Marples are available in three vol- 
umes, two from A&E and one from 
Warner Home Video's BBC division. 

AG E's first volume ($39.95) contains 
SLEEPING MURDER (1987), 4:50 FROM 
PADDINGTON (1987), A CARIBBEAN 
MYSTERY (1989), jo THE MIRROR 


MURDERS MOST ЕС 


CRACK’D. PADDINGTON is the most 
famous title, having been filmed in 1961 
as MURDER, SHE SAID, the first of 
four Marple features starring the totally 
inappropriate but hilariously funny and 
endearing Margaret Rutherford. (Hick- 
son has a featured role!) The Carib- 
bean caper benefits from the presence of 
Donald Pleasence as millionaire Jason 
Rafiel. Best of the lot is SLEEPING 
MURDER, concerning a lovely young 
woman (Geraldine Alexander) haunted 
by a long-forgotten crime she believes 
she can’t possibly have witnessed. Scar- 
let Street favorite and Hammer Films 
star (19715 VAMPIRE CIRCUS) John 
Moulder-Brown plays her handsome 
husband, in one of his last roles before 
starting an acting school in England. 
The second Marple volume from A&E 
(priced at $49.95) offers THE MOVING 
FINGER (1985), MURDER AT THE VIC- 
ARAGE (1986), AT BERTRAM’S HOTEL 
(1987), NEMESIS (1987), and THEY DO 
IT WITH MIRRORS (1991). The late, 
great Joan Greenwood (memorable in 
several Alec Guinness comedies and the 
1952 film of THE IMPORTANCE OF BE- 
ING EARNEST) made one of her last 
appearances in AT BERTRAM’S HO- 
TEL. (She died the following year.) Jean 
Simmons lends star quality to MIR- 
RORS. The late Paul Eddington, so 
funny in the British sitcoms THE GOOD 
LIFE (GOOD NEIGHBORS in the USA); 
YES MINISTER; and YES, PRIME MIN- 
ISTER, and like Moulder-Brown a vet 


eran of Hammer horrors (1968's THE 
DEVIL RIDES OUT), plays the vicar 
whose vicarage is sullied by murder. 
NEMESIS was the second Christie novel 
to feature the character of Jason Raf- 
iel, although it was filmed first. The 
millionaire’s death sets an especially in- 
triguing mystery in motion. (Beware of 
milky drinks!) Rafiel is played here— 
albeit briefly—by Frank Gatliff. 

The only special features on the first 
A&E volume are scene selections and 
a set of three cards with a very brief bi- 
ography of Miss Marple, including a list 
of all of Christie’s stories about her, 
without any publication data except for 
the dates. The second volume substi- 
tutes a bio of Christie. There are no 
language selections or caption options 
for either volume. The picture quality 
is grainy. The colors are serviceable, 
but not saturated. 

Warner Home Video's volume (over- 
priced at $49.98) contains THE BODY IN 
THE LIBRARY, A MURDER IS AN- 
NOUNCED (1985, and possibly the best 
in the series), and A POCKETFUL OF 
RYE (1985). Extras include CRIMES 
DOES PAY, a featurette about the 
Christie centenary attended—in char- 
acter—by both Hickson and Suchet. 

A&E's Poirot DVD releases consist of 
mysteries coproduced with Carnival 
Films for airing on the A&E cable 
channel—THE MURDER OF ROGER 
ACKROYD (2000), LORD EDGWARE 
DIES (2000), EVIL UNDER THE SUN 


Li 


Hercule Poirot and Miss Marple Investigate 
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(2001), and MURDER IN MESOPO- 
TAMIA (2001). The programs are every 
bit as much the Art Deco delights as 
those produced a decade earlier, with 
Suchet in fine, fussy fettle as Poirot, 
supported by his cast of regulars—Hugh 
Fraser as Captain Arthur Hastings 
(Poirot’s Watson), Pauline Moran as 
Miss Felicity Lemon (Poirot's secretary), 
and Philip Jackson as Chief Inspector 
James Japp (Poirot's Lestrade). The 
picture quality is considerably better 
than in the Miss Marples, though once 
again the extras (interactive menus, 
scene selections, a couple of biogra- 
phies) are practically nonexistent. The 
complete collection is available in a 
box set for $59.95. 

AGATHA CHRISTIE'S POIROT (the 
umbrella title) began as a series of hour- 
long episodes and Acorn Media has at 
last begun releasing them to DVD. Vol- 
ume One features THE DISAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF MR. DAVENHEIM (in which 
Japp bets Poirot that the Belgian can't 
solve a murder without leaving his 
apartment), THE VEILED LADY, and 
THE LOST MINE. The mysteries have 
much in common with Arthur Conan 
Doyle's Sherlock Holmes stories; in 
fact, part of the fun is matching one 
detective's adventures with the other's. 
Volume Two contains THE CORNISH 
MYSTERY, DOUBLE SIN, and THE AD- 
VENTURE OF THE CHEAP FLAT. As 
with the A&E releases, the picture and 
sound quality is fine, and the extras 
are unexceptional. 

Acorn Media also offers the following 
feature-length Poirot mysteries—PERIL 
AT END HOUSE (1990); THE MYSTERI- 
OUS AFFAIR AT STYLES (1990); THE 
ABC MURDERS (1992); ONE, TWO, 
BUCKLE MY SHOE (1993); DEATH IN 
THE CLOUDS (1993); HERCULE POI- 
ROT'S CHRISTMAS (1994); MURDER 
ON THE LINKS (1995); HICKORY 
DICKORY DOCK (1995); and DUMB 
WITNESS (1996), priced at $24.95 each. 
These programs are among the finest 
classic whodunits ever adapted for 
tele оп. THE ABC MURDERS is, in 
fact, is one of Christie's triumphs, a 
conclusion no one would come to after 
having seen the abysmal 1966 theatrical 
feature (titled THE ALPHABET MUR- 
DERS) starring the miscast Tony Ran- 
dall as Poirot and Robert Morley as 
Hastings. The little Belgian receives the 
following message: “Mr. Hercule Poirot, 
You fancy yourself, don’t you, at solving 
mysteries that are too difficult for our 
poor thick-headed British police? Let us 
see, Mr. Clever Poirot, just how clever 
you can be. Perhaps you'll find this nut 
too hard to crack. Look out for Andover, 
on the 21st of the month. Yours sin- 
cerely, A.B.C.” There follows the mur- 
der of Alice Ascher in Andover, which 
in turn is followed by the murder of 
Betty Barnard at Bexhill-on-Sea, and 
Carmichael Clarke in Churston. And 
then there’s the strange, secretive 
little man named Alexander Bonaparte 
Cust (Donald Sumpter)... 

PERIL AT END HOUSE is another 
winning yarn. On holiday with Hastings 


Cornwall, Poirot comes to the rescue 
of heiress and potential murder victim 
ick Buckley (Polly Walker). A comic 
highlight of the episode is the seance 
presided over by the redoubtable Miss 
Lemon, which helps trap the killer. 

ONE, TWO, BUCKLE MY SHOE and 
HICKORY DICKORY DOCK betray 
Christie's lifelong fascination with 
nursery rhymes (as does the Marple 
mystery A POCKETFUL OF RYE). In the 
first, Poirot solves the murder of his 
own dentist (Laurence Harrington). In 
HICKORY DICKORY DOCK, the crimes 
are set in a student hostel run by Miss 
Lemon's sister, Florence Hubbard (Sarah 
Badel). The only witness to murders 
most foul isn't talking, though, and no 
wonder—it's a mouse! 

Unlike Sherlock Holmes and Inspec- 
tor Lestrade, Hercule Poirot and Chief 
Inspector Japp are friends more than ri- 
vals, and HICKORY DICKORY DOCK 
includes some clever domestic 
scenes between the two. Mrs. Japp 
is away from home and the Scot- 
land Yarder is forced to fend for 
himself, so Poirot invites him 
home to dinner. The English- 
man's taste buds, however, are 
hardly attuned to the Belgian’s 
delicate culinary skills. Later, 

Japp proudly serves up a horrid 
meal to Poirot, consisting of 
mashed potatoes, “mushy peas,” 
and “faggot.” Poirot claims that, 
tragically, he can't eat any of it 
because he's allergic to faggot. 
Instead, Japp offers Poirot 
spotted dick for dessert. (In- 
terestingly, Suchet himself 
once played Japp, opposite 
Peter Ustinov’s Poirot in 
the 1985 TV movie THIR- 
TEEN AT DINNER.) 

THE MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR AT 
STYLES is another above-average ef- 
fort (though “average” for this series is, 
as with the Miss Marple telefilms, al- 
ready better than many other series 
at their best). Based on Christie's 
1920 debut novel and set in war- 
time 1917 (the rest of 
the television epi- 
sodes take place in 
the 1930s), STYLES 
concerns Poirot's first 
investigation in Eng- 
land. The story be- 
gins with Hastings, 
who has been shipped 
home from the front | 
not-too-seriously 
wounded, watching a 
hand-cranked newsreel 
in the hospital, with 
other wounded men. 

The silent newsreel 
about the war depicts “New 
Flanders Offensive. 7th June 
1917 General Haig attacks 
Ypres.” Another newsreel | 
shows Belgians arriving in 
England. Hastings's old 
friend, John Cavendish (Da- 
vid Rintoul), stops by for a 
visit, and tells Hastings that 


John’s mother, Emily (Gillian Barge), 
has suddenly married Alfred Ingelthorp 
(Michael Cronin), an unpleasant man 20 
years her junior. Cavendish invites 
Hastings to visit the family estate in 
the village of Styles St. Mary, which is 
rather like Miss Marple's St. Mary 
Mead: There, Hastings is reunited with 
one of the Belgian refugees—M. Her- 
cule Poirot! Soon enough, Emily Caven- 
dish Ingelthorpe is brutally murdered, 
Inspector Japp appears on the scene, 
and Poirot and Hastings form their 
enduring partnership. 

With the welcome word that A&E 
plans to film the Poirot stories DEATH 
ON THE NILE (previously lensed in 
1978), FIVE LITTLE PIGS, and SAD 
CYPRESS, and with rumors circulating 
of anew teleseries of Miss Marple mys- 
teries, Agatha Christie’s own partner- 
ship with her millions of fans promises 
to endure for some considerable time. 


SCREEN AND SCREEN AGAIN 
Continued from page 23 

hopes of getting him back. Reg knows it 
couldn’t possibly be his child. Dot soon 
suspects he’s seeing another woman, but 
then comes across pictures of Reg and 
Pete together. She confronts them and 
accuses them of acting like “a couple of 
queers.” This puts a damper on Reg and 
Poto's friendship, but all is soon forgot- 
ten as they prepare for an 800-mile mo- 
torcycle race to Edinburgh. 

Mild by today’s standards, THE LEA- 
THER BOYS was given an X certificate 
(no one under 16 admitted) in England 
due to its considerable homoerotic un- 
dercurrents. With the shock value gone, 
the film holds up as a sensitive and 
honest portrayal of youth in turmoil. 
Director Sidney J. Furie presents the ma- 
terial in a realistic fashion, and the 
three leads are superb at fleshing out 
their roles, with some of the dialogue 
improvised. 

Kino's letterboxed transfer is slightly 
cropped on the sides from the original 
ratio, but th only distracting 
during the end credits. The print exhibits 
occasional wear and tear, but is free of 
grain, with sharp images and good con- 
trast. The dialogue is occasionally ob- 
scured by the music and effects, which 
are ata very high level, but overall the 
sound is fine. The disc also contains the 
theatrical trailer and excerpts from the 
original pressbook. 


—Ron Morgan 


ATTACK OF THE PUPPET PEOPLE 
MGM Home Entertainment 

$14.95 

Who isn't a sucker for movies in which 
people shrink? Be it THE DEVIL-DOLL 
(1936), DR. CYCLOPS (1940), or THE 
INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN (1957), 
it's fun watching actors scampering 
around oversized props, or looking up- 
ward at the ceiling and pretending 
they're cowering from the sight of gar- 
gantuan humans. Of course, cheapo AIP 
made their contribution to this genre, 
and the 1958 release, ATTACK OF THE 
PUPPET PEOPLE, stands (ankle-high) as 
one of the studio’s more self-consciously 
goofy efforts. 

John Hoyt stars as Mr. Franz, a seem- 
ingly gentle dollmaker who hides a ter- 
rible secret and a warped brain. Because 
his wife left him for an acrobat back 
when he was a puppeteer, the needy 
fellow makes sure that no one else in 
his life will ever desert him. He does this 
by shrinking them to the size of dolls 
and keeping them in the sort of canis- 
ters suitable for tennis balls. When secre- 
tary Sally (June Kenney) and sales rep 
Bob (John Agar) decide to run off to- 

gether, they find themselves reduced to 
Barbie and Ken replicas. Not content to 
live small, the two lovers rebel and rally 
four other little people to the cause— 
Georgia Lane (Laurie Mitchell, whose 
main claim to fame was playing the 
scar-faced QUEEN OF OUTER SPACE 
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opposite Zsa Zsa Gabor in 1958), a good- 
time gal who takes bubble baths in a 
coffee can; Mac (Scott Peters), a mailman; 
and two swingin’ teens, Stan (Ken Miller) 
and Laurie (Marlene Willis). 

Aside from seeing a caseful of John 
Agar dolls, there’s nothing terribly 
scary about ATTACK and viewers will 
be more inclined to have some good- 
hearted chuckles. The film, in fact, of- 
ten plays on a cheeky, self-conscious 
level. When Sally and Bob go to a drive- 
in, we're treated to a clip from AIP's 
flip-side, size-enhancement chiller, 
THE AMAZING COLOSSAL MAN 
(1957), just as Glenn Langan intones on 
the soundtrack, "I'm not growing . 
you're shrinking!" When Franz makes 
his little creations dr: for a trip, he 


places a box of “miniature” chocolates be- 
tween the men and women so they can 


change clothes with propriety. Unlike 
Dr. Cyclops, Franz doesn’t torture his 
minuscule charges, but instead pulls 
outa hi-fi and commands Laurie to sing 
a Connie Francis-like pop ditty called 
"You're My Living Doll." 

Budget-conscious producer/director 
Bert I. Gordon lives up to his reputation 
for amiable cheesiness. The shrunken 
versions of the actors standing in the 
canisters don't resemble three-dimen- 
sional dolls so much as paper cutouts 
made from photos; a rat chasing Laurie 
and Bob is ineptly matted in; and the 
background shot of the drive-in is nei- 
ther real nor rear-projection, but a still 
photo. Somehow, the penny-pinching 
only adds to the fun. 

The DVD consists of a relatively clean 
print, with an occasional blemish. The 
extras contain a bogus preview that 
seems put together by the DVD manu- 
facturers and a list of “Fun Facts” that 
errs by referring to the drive-in feature 
as WAR OF THE COLOSSAL BEAST 
(1958). True to AIP form, the film's title is 
more of a selling point than factual; the 
only notable attack comes when John 
Agar throttles a Mr. Hyde marionette, по 
doubt for upstaging him. 

—Barry Monush 


ТО CATCH A THIEF 

Paramount Home Video 

$24.99 

Described by the director's daughter as 
“a typical Hitchcock movie with every- 

thing in it,” TO CATCH A THIEF (1955), 

a flavorful romantic caprice with smat- 
terings of suspense, contains all the 


Master's trademark elements with little 
of his characteristic depth. In that re- 
spect, it’s hardly typical. As much a 
cinematic experiment as the same year’s 
THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY, it’s as 
light as the pastry in a Quiche Lor- 
raine—it's like a VIP tour through Hitch- 
cock’s creative mind or a fabulous Hitch- 
cock-themed party where the guests are 
dressed as his familiar thematic devices 
(the Wrong Man, the Overbearing Moth- 
er, the ley Blonde, and so on). Nobody's 
likely to get hurt and a good time is guar- 
anteed to one and ай. 

Cary Grant plays John Robie, a former 
jewel thief known as the Cat, trying to 
clear his name when a copycat criminal 
begins working the Riviera. Now settled 
comfortably into middle age and with his 
best Hitchcock role (1959's NORTH BY 
NORTHWEST) still ahead of him, Grant 
is required by THIEF's script demands 
to be sexy and suave and just a little bit 
naughty—in other words, Cary Grant. 
"The actor fulfills the requirements of his 
tailor-made role with superstar surety. 
Grace Kelly completed her three-picture 
stint as the quintessential “Hitchcock 
blonde” with THIEF. Although Edith 
Head’s costuming makes her look every 
inch the princess she would soon become 
(she met Prince Rainier during location 
filming), the role of a thrill-hungry, 
newly-moneyed American doesn't flatter 
her. The romantic interludes with Grant 
are certainly delightful, but Kelly can 
do little with the asinine character she is 
made to assume, and her bratty postur- 
ing soon grows tiresome. 

It’s interesting to compare a scene in 
REAR WINDOW, in which Kelly’s lumi- 


CARY GRANT GRACE KELLY 


ALFRED HITCHCOCKS 
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nous Lisa switches on all the lights in 
Jimmy Stewart's apartment as if lead- 
ing him away from the dark and morbid 
obsessions that have consumed him, to a 
similar one in THIEF, in which, as Fran- 
cie, she performs the same task in reverse 
while attempting to seduce Robie into те- 


viving his criminal past. Could the act- 
ress's transformation from revitalizing 
golden girl to irresponsible vamp reflect 
Hitch's personal feelings toward her? 
Psychoanalytical observations aside (and 
one cannot discuss Hitchcock without 
indulging in them), the film is such a 
stylish, scenic treat in so many ways (the 
contribution made by the delicious Jessie 
Royce Landis as Francie’s earthy, Molly 
Brownish mom, stubbing out her ciga- 
rette in the yolk of a fried egg, cannot be 
overemphasized) that Kelly’s misbegot- 
ten character cannot sabotage it, and it 
remains one of the director's better (if 
not one of his best) works. 

The DVD print could be cleaner and 
the accompanying “making of” docu- 
mentaries are not up to the standards of 
those appended to Universal’s superb 
Hitchcock packages. Nevertheless, it is 
an essential addition to one’s collection 

—Jon Anthony Carr 


THE LOST WORLD 

Image Entertainment 

$19.99 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle showed Willis 
O'Brien’s animation test reel for THE 
LOST WORLD (1925) to the Society of 
American Magicians, whose president 
was his friend, Harry Houdini, perhaps 
to have fun at Houdini's expense. The 
two held opposing views on spiritualism, 
and Doyle was coy about how the footage 
was created. The group’s members were 
so greatly baffled that even The New 
York Times printed a story and another 
on Doyle's explanation when he finally 
came clean. 

top-motion dinosaurs from 1925 will 
hardly astonish anyone who's seen JU- 
RASSIC PARK (1993), although the fact 
that most of the animation chores were 
carried out by a single man using com- 
paratively primitive technical means is 
still quite impressive. Equally impres- 
ve is that we now have a version of 
Harry O. Hoyt's film that is over 90% 
complete instead of the truncated ver- 
sion that, for years, was thought to be all 
that existed. 

There are claims that a print held by 
the Eastman House contains still more 
footage not incorporated into this 
restoration, and that some of the in- 
creased running time is the result of its 
being transferred at the correct projector 
speed for the first time. There is cer- 

tainly more footage before the expedi- 

tion reaches dinosaur territory. None of 
the animation footage looks unfamiliar 
but thanks to the corrected speed it plays 
more fluidly. 

The film closely follows Conan Doyle's 
1912 story of an expedition mounted by 
Professor Challenger to verify his claims 
that prehistoric creatures still exist on 
a South American plateau. The party 
finds itself trapped there, battling di- 
nosaurs, a malevolent “missing link,” 
and volcanic eruptions, before escaping 
and returning to London with a full- 
grown brontosaurus. Not unexpectedly, 


the creature escapes and wreaks havoc 
before swimming down the Thame 

THE LOST WORLD has served as the 
template for very nearly every Big Beast- 
ie On The Loose film that has come since; 
that the special-effects sequences are 
almost invariably more interesting than 


the live-action surrounding them has 
also followed true to form. One aspect 
that hasn't been copied is THE LOST 


WORLD's 
its animals as something other than 
ceaseless menaces. As often as not, they 
are simply shown placidly chewing their 
cud; Challenger even notes that the 
brontosaurus is perfectly harmless “un- 
less it happens to step on us.” 

After 75 years, THE LOST WORLD is 
mostly an historical curio, of more in 
terest to fans of Doyle, O'Brien, and stop- 
motion—hey, come to think of it, that's 
most of Scarlet Street's readers. Given 
that this title is unquestionably a niche 
one, the presentation is deluxe, offering 
two score options and an audio com- 
mentary, two image galleries, and 18 
minutes of animation “outtakes” (which 
look more like tests and flubbed footage 
than deleted scenes). The restoration has 
cleaned up the images considerably and 
they're beautifully tinted, but the mo- 
vie—like many of its era—shows its age. 

Harry H. Long 


naturalistic presentation of 


LORD OF THE G-STRINGS 

El Cinema 

$19.99 

While hardly in the same league as 
LORD OF THE RINGS (2002 ), the erotic 
spoof LORD OF THE G-STRINGS has 
enough laughs and sex to make ita guilty 
pleasure worth owning. 

In the mythical realm of Diddle-Earth, 
the warlord General Uptight (Peter Quar- 
ту, ina funny, Shakespearean-styled 
performance) defeats the evil seductress 
Horspank (Paige Richards) and snatches 
away not the Ring, of Power, but the evil 
G String. Years later, the wizard Smirnoff 
(Michael R. Thomas, who steals his ev- 
ery scene with deft comic timing) sends 


three Throbbits—Dildo Saggins (Misty 
Mundae), the none-too-bright Hornee 
(Darian Caine), and spunky Spam (AJ 
Khan)—off on a quest to destroy the dan- 
gerous undergarment. Along the way, 
the Throbbits meet evil wizards, war- 
riors, and seductresses—many, many se- 
ductresses. There are some surprisingly 
well-staged battle scenes, some inten- 
tionally cartoony CGI effects, and lots of 
gags—some of them good, and some of 
them something else 

EI beauties Ruby Larocea, Barbara 
Joyce, and Alannah Rhodes put in wel- 
come appearances, along with a new- 
comer named Juliette Charles, who ap- 
pears as a nude fairy. Let's see more of 
Ms. Charles—if possible! 

The DVD contains a lot of extras, in- 
cluding behind-the-scenes footage, inter- 
views, and a fun Easter Egg, as well as 
trailers for other El Cinema titles. LORD 
OF THE G-STRINGS is available in both 
unrated (the version reviewed here) and 
R-rated versions. The latter version sup- 
posedly has alternate scenes and comedy 
bits not found on the unrated d 

Danny Savello 


FROM HELL 

20th Century Fox Home Entertainment 
$19.98 

FROM HELL (2001) is pure, unadulter- 
ated, flat-out horror filmmaking at its 
best—and from an unexpected quarter, 
the Hughes Brothers (Albert and Allen), 
who are known for a very different type 
of movie (1993's MENACE II SOCIETY 
and 1995's DEAD PRESIDENTS). They've 
approached the Whitechapel of Victo- 
rian London much as they would any 
other ghetto. There's some sense to thal, 
but the real key to the success of the film 
lies in what sometimes happens when a 
foreign director takes on a subject not 
native to him. 

The Hughes Brothers' version of the 
Alan Moore graphic novel never for- 
gets its title. There's scarcely anything 
like normalcy and rarely a hint of sun- 
light. The squalor of the slums is unre- 
lenting. The drawing rooms of the rich 
house disturbing pictures of persons 
suffering from disfiguring diseases. John 
Merrick (the Elephant Man) is displayed 
in order to raise money for a hospital. It's 
hard to tell morgue and hospital apart 
This is no cozy Victorian thriller, but a 
savage indictment of a corrupt society 
that spawned Jack the Ripper. Instead of 
a reassuring Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson, we have the opium-, laud- 
and absinthe-addicted Inspector 
Abberline (Johnny Depp. again proving 
he can play anything), who has psychic 
visions, and the gruff Sergeant Godly 
(Robbie Coltrane), who does his best to 
keep his boss out of trouble 

The setup is largely in keeping with 
standard Ripper fact and fiction—prosti- 
tutes (here, euphemistically referred 
to as “unfortunates”) are being grue- 
somely murdered and mutilated in Lon- 
don’s Whitechapel district. Inspector 
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“An instant classic, a masterpiece of evocation, a road map of 
preadolescence and a sharp Polaroid of your heart’s fondest 
memories. BENJAMIN KRITZER recreates the mysterious, 
bewildering, heart-pounding world of an American boy with 
images so vivid, pungent and specific it will not be as if you’ve 
gone back in time... it will be as if you never left. If J.D. Salinger, 
Jean Shepard, John Knowles and Woody Allen were locked in 
an elevator for a month with nothing but a thirty-day supply of 
Nehi Orange Sodas, Oscar Meyer cold-cuts, a giant box of JuJubes 
and a typewriter, they could not emerge with better than BEN- 
JAMIN KRITZER.”—Rupert Holmes, Emmy award-winning 
creator of AMC's Remember WENN, Tony and Edgar award-win- 
ning of Broadway's The Mystery of Edwin Drood and Accomplice. 
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“BENJAMIN KRITZER isn’t just the story of a Jewish kid 
growing up in L.A. in the fifties, it’s the story of any kid growing 
up anywhere, anytime. If you’ve ever been nine years old and 
infuriated with your parents and in love for the first с 
time and trying to see where you fit into the world, СОМ 
then you'll find the tale of your own childhood in 
Bruce Kimmel's funny, moving first novel."— 
Martyn Bedford, author of Acts of Revision, The 
Houdini Girl. 


“Behind a thin veil of fiction, Bruce Kimmel’s 


ING so, 
pace IME al 


BENJAMIN KRITZER is a 


bittersweet memoir— funny, painful, and ultimately touching.”—Ira Levin, 


author of Rosemary's Baby, The Stepford Wives 


The Boys from Br. 


1. 


Abberline is put on the case and almost 
immediately runs afoul of his superiors 
when he discerns that the Ripper must be 
an educated man and possibly a surgeon. 
s isn't what they want to hear—they 
want a lower-class killer. 

For a film so utterly bleak—and ulti- 
mately downbeat, but not depressing— 
FROM HELL retains a sense of humanity 
and decency in the characters of Abber- 
line and Godly, and also in, yes, the pros- 
titute with the heart of gold, Mary Kelly 
(Heather Graham). It's significant that 
these characters are outside the realm of 
the society being held accountable. 

DVD extras include an audio commen- 
tary with the Hughes Brothers, Robbie 
Coltrane, screenwriter Rafael Yglesoas, 
and photographer Peter Deming; deleted 
scenes; an alternate ending; and a feat- 
urette. There's even a featurette on the 
uses and abuses of absinthe. By rights, 
FROM HELL should become a classic 
of the genre in years to come. 

— Ken Hanke 
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LADY JANE 

Paramount Home Video 

$19.99 

LADY JANE came and went with little 
fanfare in 1986, but now Paramount has 
released it in a beautifully rendered 
widescreen edition DVD. (It was for- 
merly available as a high-priced stan- 
dard-frame video from the studio.) 

The reign of 16-year-old Lady Jane 
Grey (who ruled for only nine days) is a 
tale of political manipulation, fanaticism, 
and unexpected love. When young King 
Edward VI (Warren Saire), the only male 
heir to Henry VIII, dies, the country is 
in conflict between the new faith of the 
Church of England and Catholicism. 
Since Henry’s daughters Elizabeth (who 
doesn't appear) and Mary (Jane Lapo- 
taire) have at various times been con- 
demned as bastards, young Lady Jane 
(Helena Bonham Carter) falls next in line 
to the right of succession. With the con- 
sent of Jane’s parents, Henry and Frances 
Grey (Patrick Stewart and Sara Kestel- 
man), the ambitious Duke of 
Northumberland (John Wood) 
marries his wastrel son, Guil- 
ford Dudley (Cary Elwes), to 
the unwilling young woman, 
Once wed, Jane and Guilford 
both discover they want what 
is best for England, and set 
about trying to right the coun- 
try's wrongs. Unfortunately, 
in their enthusiasm, they 
quite lose their head: 

Directed with passion and 
sensitivity by Trevor Nunn, 
LADY JANE was the first 
starring vehicle for 20-year- 


old Helena Bonham Carter and Cary 
Elwes. Surrounded by actors of the cali- 
bre of Stewart, Wood, Michael Hordern, 
and Jill Bennett, the young stars shine 


The DVD has scant extras (a photo 
gallery, a stereo track in French), but the 
presentation of the film itself is first rate. 
For lovers of historical films, or for those 
who simply love tragic romances, LADY 
JANE is heads above most such efforts. 

—Kevin С. Shini 


LILO & STITCH 

Disney DVD 

$29.99 

Disney’s LILO & STITCH (2002) is per- 
haps the most outrageous—and outright 
hysterical—feature to escape from the 
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Magic Kingdom’s animation department 
The creators have filled each frame with 
sly sci-fi sight gags, while also paying 
tribute to previous Disney classics in 
less-than-subtle fashion. LILO & STITCH 
successfully reimagines standard Disney 
themes (the outcast, the deparented 
child, the search for acceptance), into far 
from standard family fare. 

With an intoxicating blend of water- 
color backgrounds and an exotic setting, 
LILO & STITCH invites its audience into 
an alcohol-laced Hawaiian Punch world 
of Disney, by way of Warner Bros. LILO 
& STITCH, more so than ALADDIN 
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(1992), plays out like an extended Looney 
Toon. Breathlessly, the picture races 
through its 89-minute running time, with 
the sight gags commencing before the 
film itself even begins. 

Though some may call LILO & STITCH 
subversive, even with its stunning blend 
of traditional storytelling and anime-in- 
fluenced animation, it remains a Disney 
film, albeit one with a cutting edge ap- 
proach to the basic material. Stitch (aka 
Experiment #626), a genetically engi- 
neered alien, is “adopted” by Lilo, an 
Hawaiian orphan being raised by her 
older sister. (“This is my family. It’s small 
and broken, but it is good.”) Lilo and 
Stitch are both social outcasts, Stitch hav- 
ing been programmed to destroy any- 
thing while creating havoc with his four 
tiny, blue hands, and Lilo, lacking social 
skills or friends. 

Asa pet Stitch is a catastrophe, but his 
alien intelligence and heart eventually 
win out over his destructive (and highly 
humorous) nature. Simple, yes. As sim- 
ple as the film's major theme: “Ohana.” 
(“Ohana means family. Nobody is forgot- 
ten. No one gets left behind.”) It is the 
way that directors Chris Sanders and 
Dean Dublois innovatively arrive at the 
film's moving conclusion that makes 
LILO & STITCH not only a family film, 
but remarkable fare fit for a family. 

The DVD features an array of bonus 
features balanced capably between kid- 
oriented fare and promotional subjects 
Of major interest, and filled with genu 
ine guffahs, is LILO & STITCH’s teaser 
trailers, which showcase Stitch impishly 


interrupting contemporary Disney clas- 
ics such as LADY AND THE TRAMP 


(1955), THE LITTLE MERMAID (1989), 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST (1991), AL- 
ADDIN, and THE LION KING (1994). 
LILO & STITCH is a wild, irreverent ride 
as bracing as a Bacardi Bay Breeze, but 
without the alcoholic after effect. 
—Anthony Dale 


RIFIFI 
The Criterion Collection 


” is French for “trouble,” but it also 
implies "rough trade" style sex in the 
song sung by Magali Noel at the Paris 
gangland hangout “L’Age d'Or," just one 
of the film's highlights. I mention th 
case you were perhaps put off by the 
title, which can make one think the 
film is about some guy named Rififi, 
ala Raffles, or Pepe Le Moko. No, it’s 
nothing so obvious—it’s a tight, master- 
ful, brilliant melding of film noir styles, 
directed by expatriate (due to the black- 
list) noir-maestro Jules Dassin. 

After refusing to name names, Dassin 
fled Hollywood for Europe to find work, 
only to be routed from job after job b 
threats against the film's future U.S. di 
tribution, Broke, disillusioned, he wan- 
dered Europe until the French, perhaps 
sensing their budding nouvelle vague, 
took him in to direct RIFIFI (1956). A 
more inspired blend of cultural and 
personal perspectives is impossible to 
imagine. The picture's moody tale of 
double-crossing crooks works as a sly 
commentary and mirror to Da own 
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experience as a persecuted artist. (He 
also plays a role in the film, and wrote 
the screenplay, loosely adapted from a 
lurid pulp novel by Auguste Le Breton.) 
The story involves a jewelry store heist 
and the tragic aftermath. French icon 
Jean Servais plays “The Stephano," a leg- 
endary Paris crook who returns to the 
streets that no longer revere and fear 
him, and immediately turns to planning 
a crime. Dassin plays the Italian safe- 
cracker hired for the job, and when it 
later goes awry, his fate is a tragic and 
eloquent mirror of Dassin's own experi- 
ence with blacklisting. Before that, how- 
ever, we're presented with one of the 
most breathtaking heist scenes ever 
filmed. Clocking in at over half an hour, 
there's barely a word whispered as the 
thieves work in perfect harmony to hatch 
their crime. The perfection of their ef- 
forts is undone, of course, and again the 
film serves as a mirror to the frustrations 
of talented artists routinely squashed by 
the unfeeling bottom liners of the world. 
Criterion has done a typically fine job 


with this disc. A gorgeous transfer 
brings out deep blacks, blazing whites, 
shiny drops of sweat on faces, and reflec- 
tive puddles in the rainy Paris streets. 
The Dolby mono sound is jarring at 
times, the music is very loud when con- 
trasted with the dialogue, but keeping 
a remote handy should solve this prob- 
lem. Also, in some sections the synch- 
ing seems a split second off. A big plus 
are great new subtitles, perhaps the best 
this reviewer has ever encountered. In 
easy-to-read yellow, the dialogue flows 
h à poetic yet no-nonsense cadence 
that would indicate a talented crime nov- 
elist may have been hired for the job. 
("Sit your moneymaker down," is a mem- 
orable translation of one line.) There's 

also the original English-dubbed sound- 
track, production stills, and set design 
drawings as extras. The highlight extra 
feature (and Criterion always seems to 
have one on these medium-priced discs) 
is an extensive interview with Dassin, 


Wherein he relates a lot of the horror 
of the blacklist era, and his own ex- 
ploits in getting the picture made. It 
lends an eloquent, tragic note to this 
wonderful disc, which offers ample 
evidence in the case for RIFIFI's con- 
sideration as one of the best crime films 
ever made 


— Erich Kuersten 


COPS AND ROBBERS 

THE OUTLAWS IS COMING 

Columbia Tristar Home Entertainment 
$24.95 each. 

Columbia Tristar Home Entertainment 
continues to issue DVDs of all-time fa- 
vorite short subjects starring The Three 
Stooges—Moe Howard, Larry Fine, Curly 
Howard, and Shemp Howard. 

COPS AND ROBBERS features six clas- 
sic shorts. CALLING ALL CURS (1939) 
showcases our heroes as vels caring for 
a rather expensive poodle named Gar- 
con. The pooch is pinched and it's up to 
the boys to find him. Will they end up 
in the doghouse? DISORDER IN THE 
COURT (1936) stars Moe, Larry, and 
Curly as star witnesses for a nightclub 
owner put on trial for murder. It’s a hi- 
larious mixture of music, aquatics, and 
animal anti In DIZ 
(1943), the Stooges are carpenters who 
learn they've been accepted into the 
local police force. (What were they 
thinkine?) Their first case is to find and 
apprehend the Ape Man who's been ter 
rorizing the city. The result is a madcap 
game of cat and mouse (or rather, Stooge 
and monkey) until the bad guys are 
caught and sent up the river. FLAT 
FOOT STOOGES (1938) finds our hap- 
less trio as firemen, while CRIME ON 
THEIR HANDS (1948) has Shemp confus- 
ing the Punjab Diamond for an after- 
dinner mint. WHO DONE IT? (1949) 
again has Moe, Larry, and Shemp as 
detectives. Hired by Old Man Goodrich 
(Stooge regular Emil Sitka), the boys 
rush over to protect their client, but 
Goodrich has already been kidnapped 
The ensuing antics are the Stooges at 
their best! 

THE OUTLAWS IS COMING (1965) 
stars Moe, Larry, and Curly Joe DeRita, 
along, with such favorites as Adam (Bat- 


man) West, Henry Gibson, Nancy Ko- 
vack, and—again—Fmil Sitka. Kenneth 
Cabot (West), the editor of a conserva- 
tionist magazine, is sent out West with 
the Stooges by Mr. Abernathy (Sitka), to 
investigate the disappearance of large 
herds of buffalo. They uncover a plot by 


gunslinger Rance 
to turn the 
against the United 
the help of Annie Oakley (Kovack), and a 
few well- 
guys insure the safety of all the ani- 
mals at " 
include the classic short GOOFS AND 
SADDLES (1939), in which Moe, 
and Curly are enlisted to wrestle the 
country back from a vile cattle rustler. 


Rodan (Don Lamond) 
Native American tribes 
ates Cavalry. With 
placed cream pies, the good 
Home on the Range." Extras 


Larry, 


Both DVDs feature digitally mastered 


high- definition audio and video for clear, 
crisp quality, subtitles in three languages, 
and animated and interactive menus. 


—Dan Clayton 


CRIMES OF PASSION 
Anchor Bay Home Entertainment 
$19.98 

Kathleen Turner essays an early 
role as Joanna Crane, a chic fas 
signer whose ina 
romantic relationships compel 
spend her nights as China Blue, a w 
cracking hooker specializing in kinky 
sex games. John Laughlin play 


arring 
ion de- 
ility to form lasting 
her to 


Bobby, a 
failed home security expert whose mar- 
riage is sinking faster than his business, 


hired by Joanna's nosy boss to find out 


how she spends her nights. Bobby is 


attracted to and repulsed by Joanna's 
bizarre double life in equal measure; 
soon he is embroiled in a steamy affair 
with her. Matters are further compli- 
cated by the presence of the Reverend 
Peter Shayne (Anthony Perkins), a dan- 
gerously unhinged street preacher whose 
own sexual obsessions become focused 
on the mysterious China Blue, 

The 1984 sex drama CRIMES OF PAS 

ION is one of the most controversial of 
director Ken Russell’s later efforts. On 
the one hand, the film is an expli 
sleazefest, and Russell wallows glori- 
ously in the incessant vulgarity. (A favor- 
ite moment of raunchiness occurs when 
Bobby, surreptitiously snapping pho- 
tos of China Blue, is accosted by an- 
other whore who flashes him while ask- 
ing, “Hey, baby, how about a shot of 
the Grand Canyon?” And then there's 
сепе in which our heroine hand- 
cuffs a cop, played by Randall Brady, 

nd sodomizes him with his own night- 

-) On the other hand, few soft-core 

epics boast such a distinguished cast 
(Annie Potts and Bruce Davison show 


Continued on page 80 
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talking to him, trying to be encouraging. It takes her a few 
seconds to realize he’s forgotten she’s in the room; then, 
she silently slinks upstairs, seemingly unaware that there’s 
anything wrong with her being insulted in this manner. 
Awhile later, Andre again tosses the sanctity of his house- 
hold to the wind, when he impulsively tries teleporting the 
family cat. The cat fails to reintegrate and is left a doomed 
stream of electrons. The result is a Poe-like accusatory yowl 
that haunts Andre as it whooshes around the room. 

Later still, after Andre has successfully disintegrated 
and reintegrated a guinea pig, he finally rises from the 
basement to celebrate with Helene. In the next few scenes, 
we see him calm and contented. “I'm just so happy to be 
alive,” he за: This is another moment rare in sci-fi films. 
We usually see the scientist struggle to break the laws of 
God, etc. etc. and then quickly get his cosmic comeup- 
pance, but Clavell’s script provides a chance for the 
doomed explorer to reflect and bask. Sitting out in the 
sun ол a lounge chair, Andre stares placidly up at the 
heavens. When Helene asks him what he is looking at, he 
says, “The sky . . . God, perhaps." Andre calls Francois and 
invites him to see the great work the following day, little 
realizing that pride goeth before a fall. 

THE FLY embraces the structures not only of a wo- 
man's weepy and a sci-fi thriller, but that of a mystery—in 


the fly once, but let it go—at his mother's insistence. 
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LEFT: Helene and Andre Delambre (Patricia Owens and David Hedison, the latter billed as Al Hedison) are a typi- 
cal married couple of the fifties—all smiles on the surface. RIGHT: Away from his wife, in his basement labora- 
tory, Andre leads the secretive life of a research scientist—or an errant husband. 


fact, two mysteries. In the opening scenes, Franco! 
spector Charas try to learn why Helene murdered Andre. 
In the flashback, we initially skip over the business of 
Andre foolishly teleporting himself with the fly, so that 
the puzzle briefly becomes Helene's to solve—namely, 
what's happened to her husband. With that question, THE 
FLY's horror element comes fully into force. 
The following day, an excited Francois arrives at the 
Delambre estate, rushing down to the basement with 
Helene. "What is it?" he asks. "Flat screen?" (Does he think 
Andre has invented the Trinitron television set?) Andre 
won't answer their entreaties, and Francois leaves. When 
Helene is finally granted admittance into her husband's 
laboratory, he has a velvet cloth over his head, and keeps 
his right hand in his lab-coat pocket. He confesses (via writ- 
ing on a chalkboard) that he tried the device on himself, 
and now he has the oversized head and arm of a fly. Mean- 
while, there's a fly buzzing around—with his arm and 
head! This horrific news is compounded by Helene's real- 
ization that little Philippe was raving about a white-headed 
fly he’d caught the day before. Helene, ever the enforcer of 
prim decorum, forced him to take it outside and let it go. 
Utterly distraught at this news, Andre smashes the desk. 
Throughout the film, the uneasy elements of scientific 
experimentation (the boy’s world of bugs and matter) have 


LEFT: Refusing to let his wife see him, Andre demands a bowl of milk laced with honey and instigates a desper- 
ate hunt for a strange, white-headed fly. RIGHT: Young Philippe Delambre (Charles Herbert) has already caught 


со ete chaos by the discovery of Andre's secre! 

y with Helene's curtains and flower-ar- 
rangement world of domesticity. The outdoors and the 
basement is the ordained realm of the men, the upstairs 
house the women’s, kept pretty and ordered, like a tomb. 
Andre and Helene are both prisoners of this concept of 
cleanliness, decency, and order. The tragic element of the 
story springs from Helene's earlier insistence that Philippe 
release the fly. It’s a sad scene, with the boy upset over 
having to turn loose his prey, but doing so as his mother 
commands. The command itself is thoughtlessly petty and 
senseless; order and cleanlin for order and cleanlin 
sake, nothing more. It’s this devotion to mom’s pointless 
rules of conduct—maintaining decorum for no real reason 
at all—that spells not only Philippe’s undoing as a man in 
THE FLY's two sequels, but also the undoing of his father, 
a sort of joint emasculation by the castrating feminine. 

For his part, Andre is equally to blame for this family 
tragedy. If he had come to Helene sooner with his fly-head 
problem, it would have been fixed—but his pride forbade 
it, just as her pride forbade Philippe from keeping the fly 
that would have resolved the matter. They have built a 
mutually agreed upon prison of propriety and cleanliness. 
The man remains absent because he is resentful of his 
wife’s quietly overbearing nature, yet her overbearing na- 
ture is a result of his absence. 


crush him to pulp in an hydraulic pres 
plicitous husbands and their troublesome flies 


xh 


LEFT: Emma the maid (Kathleen Freeman) is at a loss to explain Helene Delambre's obsession with houseflies, 
but Philippe eagerly takes part in the search. RIGHT: Helene's well-ordered, wifely existence is thrown into 


In her book Purity and Danger, An Analysis of the Con- 
cepts of Pollution and Taboo (Routledge, 1984), Mary Douglas 
discusses the importance of disorder in an organized soci- 
ety. Society seeks to establish patterns, but disorder pro- 
vides the material from which order comes. Magic ritual (or 
disintegration experiments) provides the power to lift soci- 
ety out of its stagnation, but until that power is reinte- 
grated into the fabric of society via ritual, it is highly dan- 
gerous. Helene is the keeper of the stagnant social order, 
with no concept of how to reintegrate the power that An- 
dre's “mystic journeys” have brought forth. Most married 
couples don't even have the words to relay this stuff; they 
have to go to counselors to learn the words. To stress this 
point, Andre is totally unable to even speak in his fly form. 
He must write his words on the chalkboard, in a scrawl that 
grows progressively more childlike. Helene, realizing that 
she needs to reintegrate him via ritual, tries vainly to find 
the white-headed fly, the last shred of abject still drifting 
through her otherwise sterile world. Calling Emma 
and Philippe to help capture the insect as it buzzes madly 
around the room, she seems to be trying to relearn how to 
play children’s games, or to establish a sacred space where 
boy and servant can work towards a common goal. Her 


Continued on page 43 


LEFT: In the fifties, a husband with a secret was often doomed—but rarely did he end it all by having his wife 
. RIGHT: Her husband dead, Helene peacefully dreams of a life without du- 
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rom a very early age, Albert Da: 

Hedison Jr. knew he wanted to be an 
actor, and—unlike many—he succeed- 
ed in making his dream come true— 
first as Al Hedison, and then as Day 
Hedison. Born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1927, the young Hedison was 
expected to go into the family jewelry 
business, but stuck to his guns and fi- 
nally found his way to New York and 
the bustling theater world of the late 
forties and early fifties. 

Here, in an exclusive interview with 
Scarlet Street, David Hedison recalls his 
busy life ав an actor, starting from 
the moment the acting bug (no, not a 
fly) first bit him .... 


David Hedison: It happened in 
dence. I was about 11, and my cousin 
and I went to the movies and saw Ty- 
топе Power in BLOOD AND SAND. 1 
was just so captivated by the beauty 
of Rita Hayworth and the whole ro- 
mance and passion of that film, that I 
begged my cousin to see it a second 
time, which we did. From that time 
on, I felt I wanted to be an actor. In 
high school, I appeared in the senior 
play, and then I knew it would be a re- 
ality, because I felt comfortable on the 
stage; I was getting away from myself. 
‘The play was called WHAT A LIFE 
Scarlet Street: The play that introduced 
the character of Henry Aldrich. 
DH: I played the principal, Mr. Brad- 
ley, and I thought I did a very good 
impression of a high school princi- 
pal. (Laughs) 1 felt good doing it, very 
comfortable on the stage. 1 found, as 1 
was rehearsing it, that Î was Бесо 
more and more creative. I said, “I t 

is what I want to do.” 
SS: Were your parents supportive? 
DH: Well, my parents thought it was 
just a childhood fantasy. I was t 
child and my father was in the jew- 
elry business. At the time, in the f 
ties, there was a lot of jewelry in Provi 


sort of thing. He wanted me to take p, 


over his business, which was called A. 
Hedison Enameling Company. I didn't 
want to do it; I was bored with that sort 
of thing. I had found greener fields and 
T just wanted to pursue my acting. My 
father couldn’t understand it, because 
he didn't know anyone in the business 
who could help me. My mother was a 
it more encouraging, but she still had 

a tough time with it 
SS: And then you were drafted. 

‘went into the Navy. The war was 

nd I went down to Jacksonville, 
Florida, Nothing much was happen- 
ing, except they were discharging peo- 
ple. 1 was working at a separation cen- 
ter, but 1 looked in the newspaper and I 
found a little theater. It was called The 
Jacksonville Theater Group, an amateur 
theater group. I took two busses to get 
there, and I became transfixed with 
the sort of plays they were doing. I'd go 
there as often as I could and get a bi 
part. 1 did a play called A BELL FO! 
ADANO, which Fredric March had done 
оп Broadway, and I had a small part in 


е was too young to play a scientist. 


Philip Barry's THE PHILADELPHIA 


STORY. I was very excited about go 
there. The only problem was that, be- 
ing in the Navy, we were put on watch. 
Every time Г got the watches from four 
o'clock to eight, which was the best 
watch, I'd go running to someone who 
had midnight to four or four to eight 
in the morning and trade. They said, 
“Oh, this guy is nuts!” (Laughs) That 
way, I was able to go to the theater. 1 
learned a lot in that theater. I never got 
a lead, but I learned and then, when I 
went back home, my father wanted me 
to go to school and I wanted to go to 
New York immediately and start work 
as an actor. He didn't think that was 
Such a good idea. So I took a test a 
Harvard University and passed and got 
into Brown University. I went to Brown 


David Hedison had his hair grayed for THE 
dence, enameling shops and all that FI y (1958) when 20th Century Fox decreed 


and, again, learned а lot about acting. 
‘There was a wonderful professor called 
Ben Brown, who was head of The Sock 
and Buskin Players. I played bit parts 
again, and then small parts and leads. 
1 was paying more attention to that 
than 1 was to my studies. I had a ры 
speaking course and I failed in that. 1 
just never felt comfortable with myself, 
with looking, at an audience as myself, 
because 1 really didn’t know who I was. 
1 was always comfortable being som 
body else. Ї was always relaxed when 
К on a role. 
SS: So you left college. 
DH: Well, I left after two and a half 
years. 1 literally flunked out, because 
my grades were so low. 1 really wanted 
to go to New York. I gota job as a Fuller 
Brush man. I went from door to door 
and made some money and was able to 
save up about $1,000—and then off 1 
went to New York. I met with Sandy 
Meyers, who was the acting coach at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, and the 


next thing I knew I was accepted. 1 
found a room on East 50th Street for 
$5.00 a week. A week! I had a little 
room and it had a little sink in it, and 
the bathroom was on the floor above 
me. Between you and me, I always 
pissed in the sink. (Laughs) And then 
T wash it out. The paint was all peel- 
ing and there were Cockroaches, but 
when you're young and have a dream, 
nothing gets in your way. I had a won- 
derful year at the Playhouse and then 
1 left for a while and got a job in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, taking care of the 
entertainment who came in to work i 
the Empire Room. I'd keep all the props 
and everything. ГА make sure that all 
ihe candies were lit on all the tables, 
make that the lables were all clean, 
and then I'd help clean the silverwa 
They didn't know what to call me 
on the time card, so they put “candle 
boy.” (Laughs) And that was my пате! 
Y made a little more money and then 1 
went back to the Neighborhood Pla 
house the following year, and 1 grad- 
uated in 1953. 1 made the rounds and 
took my pictures and credits to all the 
agents, and по one was interested. 1 
decided to get some more training, so 
Y studied with Uta Hagen at the Her- 
bert Berghof School. I was there for a 
couple of years. 1 got some bit parts 
on television on KRAFT TELEVISION 
THEATER and STUDIO ONE, and I'd 
go off to do summer stock at The White 
Barn Theater in Irwin, Pennsylvania, 
Which was just outside of Pittsburgh. I 
did 12 parts in 14 weeks! I was the ju- 
venile, and the leading woman was 
Colleen Dewhurst: We had a wonderful 
time! 1 would be absolutely wonder- 
ful in some plays and absolutely ter- 


Î kible in others. (Laughs) It was the 


hardest work I’ve ever done, really. 1 
learned a great deal. 

SS: You were also quite a letter writer 
back then, weren't you? 

DH: Oh, yes, I was! I wrote John Ford 
a letter, because I was very impressed 
with his stuff. 1 remember seeing a 


—  — Ford film called THE INFORMER, and 


then another called THE FUGITIVE. 
When I wrote the letter, I was still in 
the Navy. I told him how wonderful 1 
thought he was and how much I loved 
THE INFORMER, which got an Acad- 
emy Award, but that I thought THE 
FUGITIVE was a much better film. And 
1 told him why and sent him a picture 
of myself with my hat sort of cocked on 
the back of my head. I asked him if he 
could possibly give me a job when I 
got out of the Navy. He sent me a lovely 
letter and said that, if I ever got out to 
Hollywood, "We'll see what we can do. 
Very sincerely, John Ford." And then 
he said, “P.S. Next time you send your 
picture to an ex-Navy four-striper, be 
Sure you square your hat, sailor!” 
(Laughs) I wrote letters to Bette Davis, 
James Cagney, and all the people that 
1 really liked. I saw Joseph Cotten in 
SHADOW OF A DOUBT and I thought, 
"God, I'd love to play a part like that!” 
1 wrote him a letter, but I got no reply. 
Some wrote back and some didn't. 
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rom a very early age, Albert David 

Hedison Jr, knew he wanted to be an 
actor, and—unlike many—he succeed- 
ed in making his dream come true— 
first as Al Hedison, and then as David 
Hedison. Born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1927, the young Hedison was 
expected to go into the family jewelry 
business, but stuck to his guns and fi- 
nally found his way to New York and 
the bustling theater world of the late 
forties and early fifties. 

Here, in an exclusive interview with 
Scarlet Street, David Hedison recalls his 
busy life as an actor, starting from 
the moment the acting bug (no, not a 
fly) first bithim.... 


David Hedison: It happened in Provi- 
dence. I was about 11, and my cousin 
and I went to the movies and saw Ty- 
rone Power in BLOOD AND SAND. 1 
was just so captivated by the beauty 
of Rita Hayworth and the whole ro- 
mance and passion of that film, that I 
begged my cousin to see it a second 
time, which we did. From that time 
on, I felt I wanted to be an actor. In 
high school, 1 appeared in the senior 
play, and then I knew it would be a re- 
ality, because I felt comfortable on the 
stage; | was getting away from myself. 
The play was called WHAT A LIFE. 
Scarlet Street: The play that introduced 
the character of Henry Aldrich. 

DH: I played the principal, Mr. Brad- 
ley, and I thought I did a very good 
impression of a high school prin: 
pal. (Laughs) I felt good doing it, very 
comfortable on the stage. 1 found, as 1 
was rehearsing it, that I was becoming 
more and more creative. I said, “I think 
this is what I want to do.” 

SS: Were your parents supportive? 

DH: Well, my parents thought it was 
justa childhood fantasy. I was the only 
child and my father was in the jew- 
elry business. At the 
ties, there was a lot of jewelry in Provi- 
dence, enameling shops and all that 
sort of thing. He wanted me to take 
over his business, which was called A. 
Hedison Enameling Company. I didn’t 
want to do it; I was bored with that sort 
of thing. I had found greener fields and 
I just wanted to pursue my acting. My 
father couldn’t understand it, because 
he didn’t know anyone in the business 
who could help me. My mother was a 
bit more encouraging, but she still had 
a tough time with it. 

SS: And then you were drafted. 

DH: I went into the Navy. The war was 
over, and I went down to Jacksonville, 
Florida. Nothing much was happen- 
ing, except they were discharging peo- 
ple. I was working at a separation cen- 
ter, but I looked in the newspaper and I 
found a little theater. It was called The 
Jacksonville Theater Group, an amateur 
theater group. I took two busses to get 
there, and I became transfixed with 
the sort of plays they were doing. I'd go 
there as often as I could and get a bit 
part. I did a play called А BELL FOR 
ADANO, which Fredric March had done 
on Broadway, and I had a small part in 


Philip Barry’s THE PHILADELPHIA 


STORY. I was very excited about going 
there. The only problem was that, be- 
ing in the Navy, we were put on watch, 
Every time I got the watches from four 
o'clock to eight, which was the best 
watch, ГА go running to someone who 
had midnight to four or four to eight 
in the morning and trade. They said, 
^Oh, this guy is nuts!" (Laughs) That 
way, I was able to go to the theater. I 
learned alot in that theater. I never got 
alead, but I learned and then, when I 
went back home, my father wanted me 
to go to school and I wanted to go to 
New York immediately and start work 
as an actor. He didn't think that was 
Such a good idea. So I took a test at 
Harvard University and passed and got 
into Brown University. I went to Brown 
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David Hedison had his hair grayed for THE 
FLY (1958) when 20th Century Fox decreed 
he was too young to play a scientist. 


next thing I knew I was accepted. I 
found a room on East 50th Street for 
$5.00 a week. А week! I had a little 
room and it had a little sink in it, and 
the bathroom was on the floor above 
me. Between you and me, I always 
pissed in the sink. (Laughs) And then 
I'd wash it out. The paint was all peel- 
ing and there were cockroaches, but 
when you’re young and have a dream, 
nothing gets in your way. I had a won- 
derful year at the Playhouse and then 
I left for a while and got a job in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, taking care of the 
entertainment who came in to work in 
the Empire Room. I'd keep all the props 
and everything. I’d make sure that all 
the candles were lit on all the tables, 
make that the tables were all clean, 
and then I'd help clean the silverware. 
They didn’t know what to call me 
on the time card, so they put “candle 
boy.” (Laughs) And that was my name! 
T made a little more money and then 1 
went back to the Neighborhood Play- 
house the following year, and I grad- 
uated in 1953. 1 made the rounds and 
took my pictures and credits to all the 
agents, and no one was interested. I 
decided to get some more training, so 
I studied with Uta Hagen at the Her- 
bert Berghof School. I was there for a 
couple of years. I got some bit parts 
on television on KRAFT TELEVISION 
THEATER and STUDIO ONE, and I'd 
go off to do summer stock at The White 
Barn Theater in Irwin, Pennsylvania, 
which was just outside of Pittsburgh. I 
did 12 parts in 14 weeks! I was the ju- 
venile, and the leading woman was 
Colleen Dewhurst. We had a wonderful 
time! I would be absolutely wonder- 
ful in some plays and absolutely ter- 
rible in others. (Laughs) It was the 
hardest work I've ever done, really. 1 
learned a great deal. 

SS: You were also quite a letter writer 
back then, weren't you? 

DH: Oh, yes, I was! I wrote John Ford 
a letter, because 1 was very impressed 
with his stuff. І remember seeing a 
Ford film called THE INFORMER, and 


and, again, learned a lot about acting. 
There was a wonderful professor called 
Ben Brown, who was head of The Sock 
and Buskin Players. I played bit parts 
again, and then small parts and leads. 
I was paying more attention to that 
than I was to my studies. I had a public 
speaking course and I failed in that. I 
just never felt comfortable with myself, 
with Idoking at an audience as myself, 
because I really didn’t know who I was. 
I was always comfortable being some- 
body else. | was always relaxed when I 
took on a role. 

56: So you left college: 

DH: Well, I left after two and a half 
years. I literally flunked out, because 
my grades were so low. I really wanted 
to go to New York. I gota job as a Fuller 
Brush man. I went from door to door 
and made some money and was able to 
save up about $1,000—and then off I 
went to New York. | met with Sandy 
Meyers, who was the acting coach at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, and the 


then another called THE FUGITIVE. 
When I wrote the letter, I was still in 
the Navy. 1 told him how wonderful I 
thought he was and how much I loved 
THE INFORMER, which got an Acad- 
emy Award, but that I thought THE 
FUGITIVE was a much better film. And 
I told him why and sent him a picture 
of myself with my hat sort of cocked on 
the back of my head. I asked him if he 
could possibly give me a job when I 
gotout of the Navy. He sent me a lovely 
letter and said that, if 1 ever got out to 
Hollywood, "We'll see what we can do. 
Very sincerely, John Ford." And then 
he said, “P.S. Next time you send your 
picture to an ex-Navy four-striper, be 
sure you square your hat, sailor!” 
(Laughs) I wrote letters to Bette Davis, 
James Cagney, and all the people that 
I really liked. I saw Joseph Cotten in 
SHADOW OF A DOUBT and I thought, 
"God, I'd love to play a part like that!” 
I wrote him a letter, but I got no reply. 
Some wrote back and some didn't. 
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Such are actors’ egos that very few wanted the title role in THE FLY (1958), but David Hedison (billed as Al 
Hedison) was an exception. He spent one third of the film’s running time with a black cloth draped over his 


SS: You won a number of theater awards, 
didn't you? 

DH: There was the Barter Theater Award 
in 1951. They'd give the award to the 
best performance of the year by a Broad- 
way star, then the winner picked an up- 
and-coming boy and girl to go to the 
Barter Theater in Virginia to continue 
their training. Well, the year that I won, 
Fredric March was the winner for THE 
AUTUMN GARDEN, by Lillian Hellman. 
There were about 300 applicants, and my 
number was 116. | remember waiting in 
a long line and finally being allowed 
backstage. Number 112 was on the stage 
and 1 lost my courage; I walked out the 
door; Пей. Î walked down to the street 
corner and I thought, “You can’t do this! 
You want to be an actor and you don’t 
believe in yourself. Go back there, do it; 
what the hell is the matter with you?” 
So 1 went back, went through the stage 
door, and 115 was now onstage. Then 


they called me. | did а scene from PARIS 
BOUND by Philip Barry, and that was it. 
They called me back and there were 10 
finalists. I did another scene. It was for 
one minute , but you'd be amazed at how 
long one minute is. In the old days, it 
used to be five minutes. Then when 
Ethel Barrymore won for THE CORN IS 
GREEN, she cut it down to one minute. 
She said, "You don't have to taste a whole 
glass of milk to know it’s sour!” (Laughs) 
So I did my audition and I won! Fritz 
Weaver was the runner-up and the girl 
was Rosemary Murphy, who's done a lot 
of wonderful stuff on Broadway. 

SS: Then there was the Theater World Award 
fora play directed by Sir Michael Redgrave. 
DH: Michael Redgrave—he wasn't a Sir, 
then—was doing a play in 1956 called A 
MONTH IN THÉ COUNTRY. Uta Hagen 
was starring in it with Luther Adler, and 
they needed someone to play the young 
tutor. Г met with Mr. Redgrave, and he 


head (LEFT, pictured with Patricia Owens) and another third in a fly mask (RIGHT). Here, Andre wanders his 
laboratory as the fly’s brain increasingly gains control of his human form. 


said, “I suppose you don’t know the 
play? Why don't you take a copy and 
come back later this afternoon?” So I 
went back to my room and read the play, 


and I thought to myself, "It's a very seri 
ous scene, but I think it has comedic val- 
ues.” I went back to Mr. Redgrave and 
we did the scene, and 1 could tell he 
liked it. He gave me a little note and we 
did the scene again and | followed his 
note completely. He slapped his knee 
and turned to the producer, T. Edward 
Hambleton and said, "That's it! That's it!” 
Well, Hambleton was furious because he 
wanted to be the decision maker. 

SS: Redgrave was stepping on his toes. 

DH: So, that evening I had dinner with 
a casting person named Ann Howard. 
We went back to her apartment for a 
drink and I checked my service. He said, 
“The Phoenix Theater called and you 
got the part. Pick up the script.” I said, 
"What!" He said, “The Phoenix Theater 


LEFT: Following THE FLY, Hedison worked for producer Irwin Allen in THE LOST WORLD (1960 
costars were Claude Rains, Fernando Lamas, and Jill St. John. RIGHT: Hedison was reunited with FLY costar 


Among his 


Vincent Price (in the role of a deranged puppet master) for an episode of Allen’s VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF 
THE SEA. They’re pictured with Richard Basehart. PAGE 39: Hedison poses with onscreen FLY wife Patricia Owens. 
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“They'd give the award to the best performance of the year by a Broadway 
star, then the winner picked an up-and-coming boy and girl to go to the Bar- 
ter Theater in Virginia to continue their training. I did a scene. It was for one 
minute , but you'd be amazed at how long one minute is. In the old days, it 
used to be five minutes. Then when Ethel Barrymore won for THE CORN IS 
GREEN, she cut it down to one minute. She said, ‘You don't have to taste a 
whole glass of milk to know it's sour!" 


called and you got the part. Pick up the 
script.” And 1 said, “What!” “AL” he said, 
"You . got... the... part... pick. 
up... the. . script!” Чар) 1 was de- 
litious. I said to Ann, “Please forgive 
me, but I have to be on my own" I didn’t 
know what I was doing! Í started walk- 
ing up Third Avenue under the El, and 
the trains were going by and I remem- 
ber collapsing at 53rd Street. I sat on the 
sidewalk, on the curb, and started bawl- 
ing and crying. I kept saying things 
like, “Oh, God, thank you!” and all that 
nonsense. After all those years of try- 
ing—finally, something was breaking! I 
called my mother and told her, and the 
first thing she said was, “Oh, my, that's 
wonderful! Is that on television, dear?” 
(Laughs) ‘Cause that’s all she thought 
was important. I said, “No, mother, this 
is more important than television!” So 
there it was. I did it and won a Theater 
World Award, and once that happened 
the telephone started ringingsAgents 
wanted to sign me, and people wanted to 
meet me. 

55; Is that when you got your Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox contract? 

DH: Exactly. It was just around that 
time. Charles Feldman, who was the head 
of the Famous Artist Agency, brought me 
to Hollywood and got me a contract at 
Twentieth Century Fox. At the time, it 
seemed like a great deal; it was an ex- 
clusive contract and I was all hot atg 
ready to go. Looking back on it, now, I 
realize it was a great mistake, becau 
they owned me completely. We alw 
look back on our lives and realize things 
we did wrong. If I'd been smart, I would 
have stayed in New York atleast a year 
or two longer, done more theater, and 
perfected my craft—and that would have 
made me much more worthwhile in Hol 
lywood. Then | could have gotten a pi 
ture deal, but all during the time that I 
was under exclusive contract, I did the 
films that I was instructed to do, think- 
ing that was the thing to do. | did ter- 
tible films! I'd get calls trom Joe Papp, 
who was a director at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, and he'd say it would be a 
wonderful idea if I could come to New 
York and do HENRY V in the park. And 
of course, the studio wouldn't let me 
go. They'd say, “No, we've got this film 
that yowhave to do,” and blah, blah, 
blah. Theater meant nothing to them. 
And I think to myself, again, that I stili 
could have gone; I could have said, 
“Well, 'm going.” All they would have 
done was put me on suspension. I don't 
know why I didn't go; maybe I was 
weak. It was just a major mistake on 


ys 


my part. I really did a lot of stupid 
things, but there we are! 

55: Your first time in front of a film camera 
was for THE ENEMY BELOW, directed by 
Dick Powell 

DH: It was very difficult for me, ‘cause I 
didn't have that film technique. There 
were certain scenes that I thought could 
have been much, much better, but of 
all the films I’ve done, I think it’s the 
best I’ve ever made. Unfortunately, | 
think, the most popular is THE FLY. And 
then, of course, there’s THE VOYAGE 
TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 

55: What kind of director was Powell? 

DH: He was a wonderful director! He was 
very patient and lots of fun, very re- 
laxed on the set. Everyone liked him a 
lot. Being an actor, he was able to deal 
with other actors. He had a great rapport 
with Robert Mitchum; he always called 
him “Mitch.” 1 enjoyed him very much. 
SS: Does it bother you that people remember 
you mostly for THE FLY? 

DH: Well, no, it doesn't bother me, not 
at all. It's funny, because I had a call 
abouta month ago from Gary Cooper's 
daughter, Maria. She said, “David, I just 
saw THE ENEMY BELOW on AMC and 
it was just such a wonderful film!” She 
just went on and on and on about it, 
and she had never seen it before. A lot of 
people haven't seen it. But ч 
seen THE FLY, “Help me! Help me!” 
(Laughs) It was very popular and, of 
course, it was done very well—although 
I’ve always felt it could have been a 
better picture than it w: 
SS: Tell us about getting involved 
with THE ELY, and the hopes you 
had for the film. 

DH: First of all, I didn't realize 1 
was up for the part. I had read 
the short story in Playboy, and 1 
thought, “Oh, my God, what a 
great story! It would make a 
wonderful film!” Then Fox got 
the rights and evidently offered 
it to Rick Jason, who turned it 
down because he wanted to play 
the Vincent Price part, Vincent 
was already cast. Rick Jason didn’t 
want to do it, because he wouldn’t be 
in a third of the movie and then, 
for another third, he'd have a 
black cloth on his head. When 
Tread the script, I got terri- 
bly excited. I was second 
in line and I grabbed it! 
I went to Buddy Ad- 
ler, who was head of 
production, and I 
said, “This is gonna 
bea very important 


film; it's going to do very, very well! I 
really feci strongly that, when the girl 
finally pulls that black cloth off his head, 
it would be much more exciting and hor- 
rific if you didn’t see a mask. Instead, it 
should be partly my face and partly the 
fly. It should be a progressive makeup, 
gradually getting worse and worse. May- 
be my left eye is still there, or part of my 
mouth, but the whole thing shouldn’t be 
the fly.” It would have made the love 
story much stronger, and it could have 
been very exciting! “Oh, well,” Buddy 
said, “we've already got Ben Nye doing 
the mask.” Ben Nye was head of make- 
up, so I went running to Ben and told 
him my idea. He said, “No, no—Buddy's 
given the okay to do the mask. Besides, 
you don’t want to get up at three in the 
morning, do you, to come into make- 
up?" And I said, "Yes!" (Laughs) "Yes, of 
course, it will be very, very exciting! 
But it didn't happen, and l'had to wear 
the mask. It was very disappointing. 

SS: Any other disappointments? 

DH: Of course, I could be wrong on all 
this, but the other thing was when they 
put me in the web with the spider com- 
ing towards me. Now, if you were in that 
situation, you'd be screaming like crazy. 
I went through all the emotions from А 
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'oung Charles Hand was just another 

teenage page at the CBS Studio in 
Burbank, California, when he was 
signed to a Universal Studios stock con- 
tract in 1953. Charles became Brett, Hand 
was altered to Halsey, and a career was 
born, Although it would lead him away 
from Hollywood to the fantastic world 
of Italian cinema, Halsey eventually 
found his way back to the States for 
several other TV and film roles. 

Fondly remembered by horror and 
sci-fi fans for his roles in REVENGE OF 
THE CREATURE (1955, chronicled in 
Scarlet Street #46), RETURN OF THE 
FLY (1959), THE ATOMIC SUBMARINE 
(1959), and TWICE TOLD TALES (1963), 
Brett Halsey is now a busy professor of 
theater at the University of Costa Rica. 
Here, he recalls his roles in several JD 
drive-in classics and his encounter with 
the curse of the Delambre family . .. . 


Scarlet Street: Following REVENGE OF 
THE CREATURE, you began appearing in 
a series of what are termed juvenile de- 
linquent films such as HOT ROD RUM- 
BLE, CRY BABY KILLER, HIGH SCHOOL 
HELLCATS, SPEED CRAZY, and THE 
GIRL IN LOVER'S LANE. 

Brett Halsey: They were certainly 
popular, otherwise they wouldn’t have 
continued making so many of them. 
That was about the time of James Dean 
and juvenile rebellion—at least in cin- 
ema. We were all rebels without a cause 
in those days. (Laughs) I don't think it 
was a social movement as much as a 
financial choice made by the produc- 
ers—"People are going to see these pic- 
tures, so let's make them.” I don’t think 
these filmmakers were into social is- 
sues, any of them. It was just, “We're on 
a roll, let's stay on it.” That kind of 
thinking continued later in my ca- 
reer, when I went to Italy and did what 
they call “cape and sword” pictures. It 
was the fad of the moment. It was the 
same sort of thing with James Bond and 
westerns. But I don’t think the JDs 
had any social significance, at least to 
those of us making them. Maybe people 
have written something into them later. 
SS: Were they essentially played as mo- 
rality tales? 

BH: Oh, yes. Good always won out in 
the end—one way or the other. (Laughs) 
55: They were exploitation pics. The pro- 
ducers sensationalized these drag racing, 
violence, teen pregnancy, and gangs to 
attract viewers with the lurid subject 
matter, while at the same time condemn- 
ing the so-called evil of these situations. 
BH: Oh, sure! They had to sanitize it 
somehow, otherwise they wouldn’t be 
allowed to show them. The good guys 
always won in the end. 

55: How quickly were these films shot? 
BH: Ten days was a long schedule. We 
felt we were almost doing an A picture 
if we got 10 days. They'd be eight or nine 
days, usually. They were real quickies. I 
learned a lot about how to make pic- 
tures economically. I don’t know why 
they can’t do it today. Everything was 
there—all the necessary shots were 
included. We worked long, hard hours, 
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but they work long, hard hours, now. 
They had a union so people weren't 
being terribly taken advantage of; they 
didn't have the non-unions things like 
they have, now, where you go to work 
and just stay there forever. 

SS: CRY BABY KILLER marked the film 
debut of Jack Nicholson. 

BH: My first impression of Jack was 
that he was very intense, and into his 
role. I, of course, liked him, and was 
very comfortable working with him. 


SS: Did you and Nicholson do your own 
fighting? Given his limited experience, 
were you concerned that something might 
go wrong? 

BH: I don’t remember that concern over 
the safety of our fighting was much of 
an issue. We were both young, agile, 
and didn’t worry too much about such 
things. However, as I recall, we did have 
stuntmen on set just in case. At the 
time, I didn’t think of Jack as an actor 
in any comparative way. Like the rest of 


LEFT: CRY BABY KILLER (1958) costarred Brett Halsey with a new: ‚mer to films—Jack Nicholson. RIGHT: 
Francois Delambre (Vincent Price) does his best to dissuade nephew Philippe (Halsey) from indulging in expe 
ments that will result in the RETURN OF THE FLY (1959). 


us, he was just another struggling young ПО flicks were about bad boys, so the female major studios, because they would gener- 
actor doing his best with what we had to slant was unusual. ally take more time. It was hard to shoot a 
work with. While I may have had more BH: It was interesting in that they were feature in 10 days at a major studio. So it 
experience than Jack, I never thought of careful not to make the girls as bad as was quite an accomplishment—although 
him as anything other than a very com- bad boys had been portrayed. What was we shot it in black-and-white, not that it 
petent equal. Now, he's grown into the more important to me was to expand my made much of a difference. 

superstar we all admire and respect. repertoire and to have a good cast. № SS: How did you land the role т RETURN 
SS: Do you ever see him? was shot in about eight days, so it was OF THE FLY? 

BH: During one of my visits to Los Ange- important to work with good people. BH: That's an interesting story—to 
les, a few years ago, we ran into each SS: Tell us about HIGH SCHOOL HELL- те, anyway, because it was the turning 
other at a Lakers game. We spent some САТУ director Edward Bernds, a veteran of 28 point in my career. Г had been doing 
time alone together comparing notes Three Stooges short films? those B pictures and my star salary was 
and reminiscing about old times. : I really liked him. He was efficient $500 a week, which meant I would be 
SS: Did you enjoy playing the psychotic На calm and collected. I couldn't un- starring in these movies for $1,000. 
hot-rodder in SPEED CRAZY? Normally, you derstand why he wasn’t doing A pic- Sometimes, when I complained about 
weren't the bad guy, but usually the romantic tures. Не was certainly capable. I think it, they'd say, “Look, we're doing the 
lead or the lead actor's sidekick. he got stuck in the Bs because he'd been picture in eight days and you're getting 
BH: Actually, I played a few bad guys in їп the Bs for so many years. If you look at paid for two whole weeks—you're doing 
those early years. My character in THE his early career, he did some Bowery fine!” Anyway, it came time to do RE- 
GIRL IN LOVERS’ LANE was also of a Boys pictures and things like that. TURN OF THE FLY and I told my agent, 
questionable sort, although he wasn't as 55: Yes, he did a number of Bowery Boys pic- “Yeah, I'd like to do the picture” —it was 
bad as some of the townsfolk thought. tures, and some Blondie films for Columbia. Fox's B-picture arm with Robert Lippert, 
Bad guys are more interesting to play, as ВН: You get caught in a niche, and to who did a lot of B pictures for Fox be- 
they initiate action, as opposed to the get out is really difficult. I found that cause he was a major distributor—“but 
good guys who usually only react to for myself as well. To me it was amaz- I'm not going to do it for 9500 a week. I 
what the bad guys have done. ing—jumping ahead— that we shot RE- want more money. It’s time I start break- 
SS: HIGH SCHOOL HELLCATS was a film TURN OF THE FLY on the Fox lot. Nor- ing through." And they wouldn't pay it, 
about a gang of bad girls. Most of the fifties mally, we wouldn't shoot В films at the зо I said, “The hell with it; I'm not going 


LEFT: Despite his uncle's dire warning, Philippe Delambre is about to be caught with his Fly open. RIGHT: HIGH 
SCHOOL HELLCATS (1958) was one of several JD flicks in which Halsey starred. 
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ford would just sit there in his chair, 
like he was half-asleep, kind of watch- 
ing things, and then finally get up to 
shoot when all the discussions were fin- 
ished and we were ready to shoot the 
scene. Crawford would get up and just 
kill everybody with this big talent, and 
then he'd go back and sit in his chair 
like he was half-asleep again. The big 
lesson I learned from Crawford was “save 
your energy," because you need itat 
the end of the day just like you need it 
at the beginning of the day. And he 
really did—he would just knock them 
s with his magnificent talent. 

SS: Did stuntman Ed Wolff play all the 

nes in the gigantic fly head after your char- 
acter of Philippe Delambre becomes a monster 
in RETURN OF THE FLY? Did you wear the 
big head at any point? 


to do it." Well, I got a call that Mr. Lip- 
pert himself wanted to see me. Now, he 
was a big man in the business in those 
days, and I was impressed that he wanted 
to see me. I was called into his office, 
па he said, “Look, 1 want you to do this 
picture. You are going to have to trust 
me. It is really important for your career, 
but I’m not going to pay you any more 
than the $500 a week. I’m telling you, 
do the picture, but you're not going to 
get any more money.” Coming, from the 
top like that, I thought, "Well, one more; 
what the hell’s the difference.” (Laughs) 
And he was right—it lead to a contract at 
Fox, and the next picture was THE BEST 
OF EVERYTHING, which was a big, 
major A movie. RETURN OF THE FLY 
was a big stepping stone in my career. 
SS: It's odd that Fox filmed RETURN OF 
THE FLY in CinemaScope as they did THE 
FLY, but switched from the Deluxe Color of 
the original to black-and-white 
B t was unusual to be both in Cin- 
emaScope and black-and-white. It must 
have been to save money. Color film 
and the processing is more expensive, 
but not that much more expensive. | 
never really understood why we did it 
in black-and-white. Today it doesn’t 
matter—the fact that we shot it in Cin- 
emaScope was a big deal at the time— 
but for TV it doesn’t matter one way or 
the other. I never did hear a reason. 
SS: RETURN OF THE FLY was the first of 
two films you made with Vincent Price. Did 
you get а chance to know him or was it 
strictly a working relationship? 
BH: Oh, no, no—we became friends. He 
was just a great guy. We had a lot of 
fun together. We went to Mexico a 
couple of times with his wife. He 
liked to party and have a good time. 
1 remember once, he was in Rome 
making a picture, and I was living 


there at the time. We'd go out to din- Brett Halsey's first thought after acciden- 
ner and dancing. He was a great art 


tally spilling a Coke on Susan Hayward 
expert and I took him to meet this 
well-known painter I knew, named during a scene in I WANT TO LIVE! (1958) 


Kurt Poulter. He was Swiss. We went Was, “I want to die!” — 
to an exhibit of Kurt's paintings, and т BH: No. That was another selling point— 
asked Vinnie—I used to call him Vin- “You know, you don't have to work 
nie—1 said, “Anything I should buy?” every day. We'll be doubling you when 
And he said, “There's one painting here you have a mask on.” They had a prob- 
that is the best painting Poulter has jem with that because they hired Wolff, 
ever done. Buy that one." So | did, and I who was really tall—you can't really see 
still have it. He was energetic in a posi- И in the picture—but he couldn't move 
tive way very well. He suffered from some dis- 
Did you learn anything from him pro- ease that abnormally tall people have, 
sionally—either about acting or the busi- and it was а problem with the chase 
ness itself—that stands out in your mind? scenes and stuff because he couldn't 
BH: Nothing specific. When you work — run—and, of course, he had to wear the 
with good actors, something rubs off— Пу foot, too. But no, it wasn't me at all. 
always. But I don’t remember any spe- wice during the film the Fly awkwardly 
< thing. | must have learned bumps his big fly-head into the overhead 
thing, butlcan‘ttell yon exactly as gp lights, leaving them swinging away. It ap- 
posed to something you reminded me 
of, an incident I had later in television 
with Broderick Crawford. We were doing 
this TV show and were about to get 
started. The two stars—I don't want to 
mention their names, because it’s sort 
of negative against them, but they were 
a man and a woman—were busy acting, 
discussing with the director, burning up 
a lot of energy talking about what we 


im 


BH: The head was pretty big, but he wa 
tall, too. I don't know if it was an ac 
dent; I was never on the set when he was 
working. 1 don't think I ever met him. 
55: Was that your own voice coming from the 
tiny face superimposed on the normal 
following the transformation? 

BH: Oh, yeah. “Help me! Help me!^— 
yeah, that was me! (Laughs). I had a lot 
of fun, because I believed that the trans- 


were going to do. I noticed that Craw- 
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ference of matter could happen. Today, 
the way science and technology are go- 
ing, it may happen sooner than later, 
that matter can be reduced to electrons, 
transmitted, and reconstructed. It made 
it more believable for me as an actor to 
believe what I was doing. 

SS: In 1958 and 1959, you appeared in a total 
of 16 films. That's quite a schedule! 

BH: Well, when you're an actor and you 
like what you're doing, it doesn't mat- 
ter—you want to work. I never felt put 
upon with the work; I felt put upon that 
I wasn't making the money 1 felt 1 de- 
served. To star in five or s 
row and end up having earned $5,000— 
that’s not movie star life. 

55: What was the major difference between a В 
film and appearing in an А production such as 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING? 


pictures in a 


BH: The big difference was the time. 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING was so 
leisurely, Jean Negulesco was the direc- 
tor. He was from the old school. My 
first impressions of him came my first 
day during lunch. It was called at 12 
and lunch is an hour, and usually you're 
supposed to be back a little earlier than 
the hour to start your makeup. I was 
back right on the minute—and I was 
the only person on the stage! (Laughs) 
Many other things were different 
wardrobe was better and there wasn't 
the budget consciousness so much as on 
the B pictures. 

SS: Was THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
your biggest picture up to that point? 

BH: It was my biggest role in an A pic- 
ture. The biggest picture I was in at 
Ее point was I WANT TO LIVE!, the 
Susan Hayward picture. That illustrates 
what I'm talking about—during my 
scene with her, well, two things hap- 
pened. One, she was the first big star 
that I ever had a love scene with, that I 
had to kiss, so | was a little nervous be- 
ing with her in the first place. The 
scene was set during a party, on a bal- 
cony at this house, and | bring her a 
hamburger and a Coke, put the Coke 


down, and for some reason or another 
throw my arms around her and give her 
a kiss. When we shot it, 
arms around her—and I hit the Coke 
with my hand and it spilled all over the 
front of her dress! Well, I could have 
died! And she just looked at her dress, 
and she looked at me and said, “Oh, 
Brett, did you get any on you?” I said I 
hadn't, and she said, 
that’s nice.” She was just so sweet about 
it. It diffused my death moment. The 
other thing was the hamburger— had to 
throw it off the balcony when 1 kissed 
her, throw it away. When we were shoot- 
ing the scenes, I'd just kind of put it 
aside. They'd cut and tell me to throw it 
away, and ГА pretend to, but | wouldn 
After about the third time, 
said, “What's wrong with you? Why 
can't you throw the damn hamburger 
away?” 
any more?” 
up a dirty hamburger and take another 
bite. And he just laughed like hell! 


I threw my 


“Oh, that's nice, 


Robert Wis 


And I said, “Well, do you have 
I didn't want to have to pick 
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i | 
LEFT; Grown to handsome young manhood in RETURN OF THE FLY (1959), Philippe Delambre (Brett Halsey) is 
haunted by the bizarre death of his father in a spider's web (pictured Below Right in two stills from 1958'5 THE FLY, 
featuring David Hedison, Charles Herbert, and Vincent Price). He's also torn between a “normal,” domestic ro- 
mance with Cecile Bonnard (Danielle De Metz) and a “forbidden” love in the basement—science, or perhaps co- 


worker Alan Hinds (David Frankham). 


THE FILMS OF THE FLY 
Continued from page 35 
effort emerges as a rather pathetic attempt to recapture 
the terminally absent “taboo” from their civilized life. In 
order to save her sanitized, fly-free world, Helene needs to 
capture a single fly, but too many years of avoiding them 
altogether have left her a poor huntress, a fault she has 
intentionally passed on to her son. 

Key moments of horror now follow one after the other 
for the remainder of the film, with the pall of frustrated 
propriety hanging over everything. Andre is so ashamed 
of his fly nature that he wears the black velvet cloth over 
his head even when he is alone. Helene, promising to un- 
derstand and love him, “in sickness and in health,” lets out 
a horrified scream when she finally sees his fly head. We 
are treated to the famous Fly point-of-view shot of her 
stating right into the camera, with a judgmental look of 
raw horror on her face. After this complete and total rejec- 
tion of her husband now that he has unzipped his fly self, 
there's no suitable out for him but utter and total annihila- 
tion of the offending insect portion of his person. 

Convinced of the futility of ever catching Andre's 
missing parts, the distraught couple decide that all evidence 
of the disintegration/ reintegration experiment must be de- 
stroyed, including Andre's fly head. What sort of unknown 
evil Andre’s fly head might wreak on the world is never 
elaborated on, as between themselves they consider it too 
obvious to even question. (Similarly, in FAR FROM HEA- 
VEN, neither husband nor wife question whether the hus- 
band's homosexuality shouldn't be 
crushed by modern psychia- 
try.) They both agree that 
murder /suicide is nothing 
compared to the importance 
of wiping Andre's abomin- 
able fly parts from the earth. 
Though Andre likes to dabble 
in the dirt, he aseribes to the 
societal model of cleanliness 
and abhors this side of him- 
self. He aligns himself with 
Helene, and wants to sweep 
himself under the rug, so as 
not to horrify anyone else. His 
fly is permanently open and, 
rather than let it all hang out, 
he'd rather cut it off, 


James Clavell, later to be celebrated for authoring such 
chunky seventies best-sellers as Tai-pan (1966) and Shogun 
(1975), was a British officer during World War П and was 
captured and held for several years in one of the most no- 
torious Changi prison camps, near Singapore. One of the 
descriptions of the camp after it was liberated mentioned 
the notable absence of all insect and animal life, as the 
starving allies were forced to eat whatever they could find 
to live. Out of 150,000 soldiers interned there, only 10,000 
survived. Since Clavell was one of 
them, we 


may as- 
sume he subsisted on a diet of grass- 
hopper, flies, and other insects for at least a part of 
his stay. His innately British ability to keep his 
memory of such horrors repressed under an un- 
ruffled British vencer is an obvious parallel to 
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ppe’s friend and coworker, Alan Hinds, 
is really the criminal Ronald Holmes, who clearly has 
an intimate relationship with his sugar daddy/employer, 
Max Berthold (Dan Seymour). CENTER LEFT: The sadis- 
tic Holmes “unzips” Philippe's fly when he places the 
insect in the matter transporter with the Delambre heir. 
BOTTOM RIGHT: Philippe gives Cecile a heads-up 
about his astounding transformation. 


what goes on in THE FLY. Seen today, Helene's evident 
shame in not wanting a single shred of evidence of her 
husband's fly head to remain, and her refusal to even tell 
the story to the police, is ridiculous—but at the time, such 
emotional suppression must have felt entirely natural. In 
today's society, women are much less hesitant to mention 
their periods, or men to confess their fears. On a symbolic 
level, this whole fly business is comparable, a sort of acci- 
dental slippage of the civilized human mask. Now, we'd 
be forgiven for showing our undone “fly,” but back then, 
you might have wound up in jail with all the “other degen- 
erates.” For Clavell, a buzzing fly landing on his steak at a 
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supper club dinner probably struck а nerve that all his stiff- 
upper-lippedness could only do so much to suppress. 

So this brings us back to Helene’s bed, at the foot of 
which Francois and Inspector Charas are poised, listening 
to the story. Without the fly, which Francois confesses he 
never had, there isn't a shred of evidence to back up 
Helene’s tale. How she felt she would escape punishment 
for her actions without any evidence of her husband's 
flyhood, proves she is insane. She thinks that her blithe 
explanation that there was a “good reason" for killing her 
husband will satisfy the authorities. It seems rather classi- 
cist and imperialist, that due to her good name and social 
rank, she should not be judged as others, nor should she 
have to explain her murderous actions. Commanding the 
two men gathered there as if they were her troops, and she 
the Queen giving orders from bed, she is still distracted by 
the occasional (nonwhite headed) fly in the room—but she 
is, without a doubt, a murderess. True, the crime was more 
in the nature of an assisted suicide, but it seems rather ап. 
extreme solution for a nonfatal condition. 

Charas now has no choice but to ship Helene off to the 
sanitarium. The most genuinely effective horror moment 
in the film—more so than the famous finale—comes with 
the sudden arrival of the men in white suits. Actress Patricia 
Owens ably conveys the panic that overtakes her charac- 
ler, as she fully realizes her situation. Helene's horror of 
the men in white echoes her horror on seeing her hus- 
band’s fly head. This time the horror is compounded by 
her son's presence; she looks into her son's eyes as she’s 
rolled out of the bedroom and down the stairs, strapped 
into a gurney. This is especially scary in the context of the 
film, as incarceration in a mental institution was a very real 
horror of the era, with women right and left cracking un- 
der the unrealistic societal constraints imposed upon them. 
We think of the fictional Blanche DuBois and the real-life 
Frances Farmer, and all the women of the repressed fifties 
who crossed the thin line between boudoir and snake pit, 
never to be heard from again. 

‘The inspector and Francois take Philippe away to the 
garden, where fortunately they stumble upon the spider's 
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DAVID FRANKHAM 


interviewed by Jim Hollifield 


s an 18-year-old architectural student 

during England's dark days of 
World War II, David Frankham never 
anticipated the multitude of future 
ironies waiting for him in Hollywood. 
Like the plots of some of his favorite 
thrillers, Frankham’s story involves ex- 
traordinary moments in time, where 
one chance encounter opens the door to 


an acting career heightened by remark- 
able coincidences. He doesn’t entirely 
believe in luck, he will tell you; rather, 
being in the right place at the right 
moment creates fantastic opportuni- 
ties, the likes of which are the stuff of 
Hollywood lore. How else could tl 
BBC broadcaster turned late-blooming 
actor end up ina true-life story featur- 


ing Vincent Price, Boris Karloff, Basil 
Rathbone, James Whale, and a host of 
other larger-life-characters? 

One of the Golden Age of Television's 
most prolific actors, Frankham ap- 
peared regularly in hundreds of com- 
mercials over а 10-year period and in 
numerous guest-starring roles, includ- 
ing episodes of THE OUTER LIMITS, 
THE BEVERLY HILLBILLIES, STAR 
TREK, THE F.B.L, MAVERICK, 77 SUN- 
SET STRIP, CANNON, THE SIX MIL- 
LION DOLLAR MAN, and ALFRED 
HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, among many 
others. All this, plus a film career 
spanning more than 20 years. 

Now retired and living in New Mex- 
ico, Frankham, 77, is happy that his 
youthful ambition led him to Holly- 
wood and a new career in America . . 


Scarlet Street: It’s hard to believe that 
our big-screen debut came in RETURN 
OF THE FLY at age 33, just a few years 
after giving up a successful BBC career. 
David Frankham: I was training to be an 
architect in Britain after World War H. 
Wanted to be an actor, but my parents 
wisely said it was too risky a profes- 
sion. I was drafted, went to the Far East 
for three years, then to Malaya, which 
changed the course of my life. I entered 
a competition in my Army canteen, 
naming my favorite 10 recordings, won 
the contest, and the prize was introduc- 
ing the records over Radio Malaya. The 
moment they sat me in front of a micro- 
phone, I knew I had to be in show biz. 
They taught me to announce, to appear 
as an actor in their plays, to be a news- 
reader, to write scripts—what wonderful 
training for an ambitious 21-year-old. 
58: That led you to the BBC? 
DE: Yes, I stayed with them from 1948 
to 1955. In time, 1 had my own week- 
ly radio talk show and met most of the 
outstanding British and American per- 
formers. It was a wonderful life, and 
yet I still had a restless feeling that I 
wanted to be an actor. So, much to my 
parents’ dismay, I resigned from the 
BBC in November 1955 and set sail for 
America and Hollywood, sight unseen, 
just to try my luck. Г promised my 
folks that, if | hadn't made good in 
five years, I'd go back to the BBC for the 
rest of my life. Luckily, things worked 
out very well almost from the start, so it 
never came to that. 
SS: How did Sir Alec Guinness help you 
find work on radio and television? 
DF: I'd interviewed Alec Guinness just 
before I left England, and by an amaz- 
ing stroke of luck, I ran into him in 
Hollywood the day before he was to fly 
home after finishing THE SWAN with 
Grace Kelly. He was astonished to see 
me. I told him straight out that I had 
come to be an actor. During our BBC 
interview, he had told me bluntly that 
I was too old, at 29, to start acting! 
(Laughs) So there I was in Hollywood! 
He invited me to breakfast and wrote 
letters of introduction to various peo- 
ple in the industry. Who knows how 
tough the going might have been for me 
but for that chance meeting. With his 
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“Vincent joked right before the cameras would roll. There's a scene where 
you can see Mary Webster and me smiling, coming in for a scene where 
we're supposed to be terrified. His books are autographed to me: ‘Master of 
the World—and don't you forget it!" 


name behind me, | did my first show on 
NBC a few weeks later, in а role opposite 
former child star Margaret O'Brien. 
55: Did you consider yourself lucky? 
DF: Luck plays a part in any acting са- 
reer, but being in the right place at the 
right time is absolutely essential to suc- 
cess sometimes, in any profession. In my 
case, my lucky breaks started as soon as I 
was drafted—and yet | was cursing 
what I thought would be a waste of my 
young life at that time. You never know, 

do you? 
55: So from the BBC to Hollywood, there you 
were, ón TV. What were your first roles? 
DF: I did NBC's MATINEE THEATRE 
and ended up playing in six shows for 
the network. I played a 21-year-old Win- 
ston Churchill when NBC did an adap- 
tation of a play Churchill wrote, called 
SAVROLA. The leading lady was his 
real-life daughter, Sarah. After the show 
aired, Sarah asked for a tape to send to 
her father. I've often wondered if I 

assed muster with the great man, as 

imself when young! 
SS: Was there a particular film or star that 
made you want to become art actor? 
DF: In 1944, 1 saw THE LODGER, a Jack 
the Ripper thriller. That film instantly 
became my favorite of the genre, and 
still is today. In fact, I run a tape of it at 
least half a dozen times a year. It is 
questionably my all-time favorite movie, 
no matter what the genre. Laird Cregar 
is still my favorite actor and an inspira- 
tion to me. Watching it every night of 
that first week of its run, I longed to do 
what he was doing so sensationally. 

ith LODGER 

onscreen victim Doris Lloyd. 
РЕ: Pre-RETURN OF THE FLY, I had be- 
come a close friend with Doris. Doris 
was a mainstay of the British colony of 
the thirties and forties, and everybody 
loved her. Roddy McDowall played her 
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son in MIDNIGHT LACE, and she and I 
played mother and son several times. To 
my immense satisfaction, the Cregar 
connection carried over to my friendship 
with Doris—he had been her best friend! 
She adored him, said he was so much 
fun, other than a continuing frustration 
at his failure to lose weight. He was, to 
me, memorable in I WAKE UP SCREAM- 
ING with Betty Grable and Victor Ma- 
ture, as a sinister detective who turns out 
to be the killer. In fact, he was memo- 
rable in everything he did under his Fox 
contract during those five brief years 
before his death at 28, in 1944. A really 
tragic loss to the business. 

SS: There's a Cregar connection to your first 
film role, in RETURN OF THE FLY. 

DF: Yes! As incredible as it may seem, 15 
years after THE LODGER, we filmed 
scenes for RETURN OF THE FLY on that 
LODGER soundstage. All through those 
three weeks on the film, I'd go to work, 
playing a Fox villain, on Laird’s home 
ground. I can’t overestimate his influ- 
ence on me. Another Cregar link oc- 
curred in 1962, when I did my last AL- 
FRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, with 
John Cassavetes and his wife Gena Row- 
lands. The director was John Brahm, who 
had directed Cregar in THE LODGER 
and his final film, HANGOVER SQUARE. 
You can imagine me bending poor John 
Brahm’s ear at every lunch break dur- 
ing that week’s shoot. He shared my 
opinion of Cregar's talent, 

85: How did you win your role as RETURN 
OF THE FLY’s villain? 

DF: In February 1959, Fox had a list given 
to them by various agencies of young 
actors who might be right for the part 
of the villain, They wanted somebody 
who was going to be crooked and dou- 
ble-dealing, but who didn’t look like 
it—someone who was fresh-faced, and 
that was how I had been typed. I had no 


idea when I auditioned; I thought it was 
just another hero's best friend, which was 
what I had been playing on television. 
The director, Edward Bernds, said he 
chose me because I looked as if I'd be 
very sincere as the hero's best friend, but 
in my reading I looked as if 1 could be a 
sneaky two-timing villain, which hope- 
fully was just nice acting that day and 
not the way I really am! (Laughs) 

55: What was Ed Bernds like? 

DF: He had done many Three Stooges 
shorts and worked with Frank Capra as 
a sound man, and he was very warm and 
kindly, yet very funny. He had seen THE 
FLY and couldn't get rid of the idea that 
there should be a sequel. So he sat down 
and wrote the story and continued Vin- 
cent Price’s character and the Brett Hal- 
sey character, who was the child in the 
first film, and added me and John Sut- 
ton, who played a role similar to that 
filled by Herbert Marshall in THE FL 
By this time, Marshall wasn't well, and 
the insurance company couldn't pass 
him. It was wonderful working with the 
man who not only had written the script, 
but who was the director as well. If we 
had any problems, we turned to Bernds, 
who worked it out. 

SS: You also worked with Dan Seymour. 

DF: He was a fine actor. I still remem- 
ber how excited I was to have two key 
scenes with him in RETURN OF THE 
FLY. He was an actor who'd held his own 
with Bogart in KEY LARGO and CASA- 
BLANCA. God, he was good! 

8 you surprised to have a starring role 
in your very first movie? 

DF: My own.plan was to start gradually 
in TY, get feature roles in movies, and 
work my way up to leading man. I just 
couldn’t believe it! I was so excited that 
I just couldn’t wait to get to work! We 
worked in CinemaScope, which was a 
challenge because the actors had to doa 


lot more walking about. Fox used it in 
the late fifties in most ofits films, and it 
was a challenge for the director to keep 
the cast moving in scenes in which they 
really shouldn't be moving. Vincent 
and I had a scene where we were stand- 
ing next to each other, so to fill space, 
Bernds had me pacing about, and I re- 
member being nervous about remember- 
ing lines and having to keep moving at 
the same time. 

55: Unlike the first FLY, the sequel was 
shot in black-and-white. How did production 
values play inio its filming? 

DF: We shot in three weeks, so Limag- 
ine it was put together rather quickly, 
with special effects done later in the 
lab. My mustache was fake, because Lal- 
ways had a boyish look. It was my curse 
when I started at 30—I looked 21! They 
slapped a phony mustache on me and 
that helped some. You can easily spot a 
double fighting for me. It's amusing to 
slow down the action with the remote 
and discover how sloppy all my punches 
were in the closeup fight scenes. T 
suppose those things give the picture 
charm by today's standards, though. 
About a year later, John Sutton, my co- 
slar in the FLY picture, and I appeared 
together on MEN INTO SPACE, an early 
TV series. In those days, tel 

duction values were even more limited, 
given their smaller budgets, so com- 
pared to television, the movie looked 
better back then, I’m sure. 

SS: Was it hard to lose your British accent? 
DE: When I first started acting, I played 
British all the time. My agent suggested 
I might double my acting if I learned to 
sound American, so that year I studied 
with a voice coach. I thought that the 
whole thing was a waste of time, but, 
boy, did it pay off three years later when 
Fox was looking for a newcomer to play 
the killer in RETURN OF THE FLY, and 
he had to sound Canadian. 

SS: Please tell us about Vincent Price. 

DF: Vincent was such a warm, wonderful 
man. He didn’t like uptight people and 
liked to joke and have fun on the set. 
He straightened me out the first day of 
shooting. I was understandably ner- 
vous, this being my first feature. Vincent 


could tell, so during makeup and ward 


robe, he said, “You lucky so and so—you 
got the best part in the film!” I was aware 
that I had this wonderful, well-written 
part to do, so I'd go back and study the 
next scene. I did three films with Vin- 
cent—AIP’s MASTER OF THE WORLD 
and TALES OF TERROR being the oth- 
ers—and it was always the same. Between 
takes, Vincent would join the cast and 
crew on the set, talking about the latest 
Hollywood news, having a good chat. 
So that first day, when I was off studying 
my lines, Vincent came in and said, 
“What the hell are you doing in here? 
Come and join the rest of us on the set 
and be sociable.” I owe Vincent so much 
Those three movies with him gave me so 
much confidence, and he was so encour- 
aging and generous. When we were do- 
ing MASTER OF THE WORLD, he over- 
heard me telling our leading lady that I 
was moving into a new house and that it 
would be unfurnished for awhile. The 
following weekend, Vincent collected 
me in his station wagon and took me to 
his huge mansion in Beverly Hills and 
down into the cellar, which was erammed 
with furniture. He insisted that 1 select 
whatever I needed as a gilt. He gave me 
a painting that makes me think of him 
whenever I see it: What a man! Не was 
one of the most admired and loved actors 
in Hollywood. 

55: Your infamous guinea pig scene, in which 
you step on and crush the squealing animal, is 
still remembered today; 

DF: I hated lifting the animal by its 
ears, even though they assured me that it 
wasn't hurting it. Then, as now, the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was on the set to make sure the 
animals weren't mistreated, mainly be- 
cause of the heat; animals have to be 
taken away from the lights to keep them 
from panting on screen, But no animals 
were harmed, no matter how it looked. 
SS: Was it challenging playing the villain in 
your first big role? 

DF: The film liberated me from “goody 
goody” parts. Up until that point, I had 
played bland characters, best friend to 
the hero, men with stiff upper lips. It was 
my first big break. I doubled my income 
and my challenges as an actor. Playing 


a villain led to а number of roles as 


crazies—I committed suicide 

onscreen several times, had ner- 

vous breakdowns; all of these 

things came about because of 

RETURN OF THE FLY. 

SS: So the film changed the direction 

jour career? 

DF: A career pattern definitely 
Î emerged following FLY, which 
| I appreciate more in retrospect 
than I did at the time, Without 
that first dabble in villainy, I 


would never have 

been considered for my next movie role, 
the rather cowardly alcoholic in Disney’s 
TEN WHO DARED, a western with John 
Beal, Brian Keith, and Ben Johnson. It 
helped consolidate my diversion into 
bad and not-so-good guys. And then 
the Disney film led to the Boris Karloff 
THRILLER series on TY, and that led to 
two appearances on OUTER LIMITS. For 
the “Nightmare” episode with Martin 
Sheen, I turned out to be a killer again, 
and for the “Don’t Open Til Doomsday” 
episode with Miriam Hopkins, I got to 
do my—by then—expected turn at run- 
ning amok, mental breakdown, disin- 
tegration, whatever. (Laugh 

SS: What do you recall about Boris Karloff? 
DE: He was host each week on the TV 
show THRILLER. I did a few, the best 
one of them with the fine actress Ida 
Lupino as director. I used to have lunch 
with Karloff and his wife in the Universal 
commissary. He was retired by then, 
but the studio flew him in each month 
orso to film the introductions to the 
hour-long episodes, and then he'd fly 
back to England. He was a teri 
gentle old actor—nothing at all like his 
movie image, one would hope! 

SS: Your friendship with Doris Lloyd led you 
to meet James Whale, who had directed Karloff 
in FRANKENSTEIN. 

DE: Oh, yes. Doris asked me one day 
in 1957 if I'd like to have tea with her 
and “my friend Jimmy Whale.” I said, 
“Of course”—the penny didn't drop. It 
was only on the way to his home, when 
she mentioned he'd directed FRANKEN- 
STEIN, BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, and 
SHOW BOAT, that I realized we were on 
our way to meet a legend, James Whale— 
40 years before GODS AND MONSTERS! 


Continued on page 66 


PAGE 46 LEFT: Taking a short break from filming MASTER OF THE 
WORLD (1961), stars David Frankham and Vincent Price chat with 
composer Les Baxter, PAGE 46 RIGHT: In TALES OF TERROR (1962), 
Valdemar (Price) is kept alive after death by the evil Carmichael 
(Basil Rathbone), who hopes to force Valdemar's wife (Debra Paget) 
to forsake Dr, James (Frankham) and marry him. BOTTOM LEFT: 
Carmichael and James stare in horror as Valdemar starts to ooze 
away. ABOVE RIGHT: Frankham and Olive Sturgess in an episode of 
THRILLER, hosted by Boris Karloff and directed by Ida Lupino. 
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Charles Edward Pogue is one of the 
most in-demand screenwriters in 
Hollywood, having tackled such fa- 
mous icons as Sherlock Holmes, Nor- 
man Bates, and the title insect of THE 
FLY (1986). The latter film, directed by 
David Cronenberg from Pogue's screen- 
play, was a major hit, landing on 
many “best films of the year” lists. That 
same year, Pogue provided star and 
first-time director Anthony Perkins 
with the script for PSYCHO Ш, widely 
considered the best of the PSYCHO se- 
quels. (Between them, THE FLY and 
PSYCHO Ш were nominated for eight 
Saturn Awards from the Academy of 
Science Fiction, Fantasy, and Horror.) 

Before checking into the Bates Motel, 
Pogue spent a considerable period of 
time in London’s Baker Street, writing 
two telefilms starring lan Richardson as 
Sherlock Holmes (1983's THE HOUND 
OF THE BASKERVILLES and THE 
SIGN OF FOUR), one starring Edward 
Woodward in the role (1990's HANDS 
OF A MURDERER), and the play THE 
EBONY APE (1987). Earlier still, Pogue 
had acted on the Los Angeles stage in 
Paul Giovanni’s Sherlockian thriller 
THE CRUCIFER OF BLOOD, with 
Charlton Heston as the Great Detective 
and costarring future Sherlock Jeremy 
Brett as Dr. Watson. 

Pogue's other credits include stories 
and scripts for D.O.A. (1988), DRAG- 
ONHEART (1996, for which he also 
penned the popular novelization), and 
KULL THE CONQUEROR (1997). 

Charles Edward Pogue and Scarlet 
Street publisher/editor Richard Valley 
struck up an online friendship several 
years ago which led to the following 
interview .... 


Scarlet Street: The original FLY films are 
among the most famous sci-fi movies ever. 
made. What can you tell us about writing 
the 1986 remake? 

Charles Edward Pogue: It was a job! 
(Laughs) It was my entree to the stu- 
dios. I had people at 20th Century Fox 
who liked my work; they'd read the 
Sherlock Holmes scripts and other spec 
stuff that 1 had out. I had a manager at 
the time and he brought me the origi- 
nal short story. He said, "You've got 
fans over at Fox, and this is a film that 
needs to be remade." I'd never seen the 
original film. My first experience was 
reading the short story—which the 
film is actually a fairly accurate depic- 
tion of—and then I watched the film. 
SS: What did you think of it? 

CEP: It’s a good movie. My problem was 
trying to understand why the hero gets 
a big fly's head and the fly gets a little 
human head. I didn’t quite understand 
that transference. Dramatically, you 
have a man who comes out of this 
machine with no vocal abilities, no hu- 
man eyes, no facial expressions—so 
you transfer the story to the wife. It’s 
supposed to show her descent into 
madness, but she looks like Beaver 
Cleaver's mother in pearls! (Laughs) 

SS: It does have a sitcom look to it, right 
down to the maid being played by Kath- 
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FLY PAPERS 
CHARLES EDWARD POGUE 


interviewed by Richard Valley 


leen Freeman, just as she did on TOPPER. 
And the wife is flawlessly dressed . . - 

CEP: Yes, it’s that fifties glamour sort 
of thing. For the remake, the man un- 
dergoes a gradual transition till the 
very end, when he converts to what- 
ever the hell he converts to at the 
end! The story remained focused on 
him. Fox wanted to do it; several di- 
rectors had come and gone, and I was 
thrown off at one point and then 
brought back on. The producer was 
Stuart Cornfeld, who had done THE 
ELEPHANT MAN with Mel Brooks. 
But Fox wanted a producer who could 
provide some financing, so Stuart 
went back and approached Mel, and 
Mel got involved. 1 remember my one 
meeting with Mel Brooks, when he 
said, “If I say its wrong, it's wrong, 
because I’m always right! Because I’m 
a genius!" (Laughs) And I wasn't sure 
if I should laugh, because I wasn't 
sure if that was а joke or not. Then 
David Cronenberg came on as the di- 
rector, and Cronenberg always did 
his own filmwriting. He rewrote the 
script. Stuart sent me a bottle of 


Scotch and a razor blade and said, 
“Drink the Scotch before you use the 
razor.” (Laughs) David took my work 
and wrote from that script. 

SS: Cronenberg seems obsessed with the 
effects of disease and change on the hu- 
man body. Of course, the whole point of 
THE FLY is that the hero’s body undergoes 
a radical change. 

CEP: David followed the beats of my 
story pretty much in terms of the dis- 
integration; it was, as you said, very 
much what the story was about—this 
man becoming less and less human and 
falling apart. My script showed the 
loss of his body parts. For instance, 
there's the fingernail scene, where he 
bites his nails and they come off. These 
are really the things that creep me out! 
David's script had a scene with the man 
looking in the medicine cabinet and 
there's something that looks vaguely 
like a penis in a jar! (Laughs) 

55: Sort of a keepsake. 

CEP: Even so, I was very happy with 
the end result. It's a very good film; 
I'm glad to have my name on it. Cro- 
nenberg and I never even met till about 


LEFT: Charles Edward Pogue (left) on the set of THE SIGN OF FOUR (1983) with Dame Jean Conan Doyle, Cherie 
Lunghi (who played Mary Morstan in the telefilm), producer Sy Weintraub, and Dame Jean’s husband. RIGHT: 
Sherlock Holmes (lan Richardson) fiddles while Dr. Watson (Donald Churchill) learns in THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES (1983), scripted by Charles Edward Pogue. BOTTOM RIGHT: Seth Brundle (Jeff Goldblum) gets a 


buzz on in THE FLY (1986). 


a month after the movie opened. Stuart 
called up and said, “So, do you want to 
meet Cronenberg?” I said, “Well, given 
the fact that we have а hit movie, it'd 
probably be nice.” So, we met in a bar one 
afternoon. He was very pleasant, a very 
nice man. 

SS: THE FLY was a great success. Were you 
asked to write THE FLY И? 

CEP: Actually, Г was asked to rewrite 
somebody else’s script. I preferred not 
going with the sequel; I didn’t like where 
were going with it. 

ike many Scarlet Street readers, you're a 
devotee of Sherlock Holmes. Your зс THE 
NAPOLEON OF CRIME, which became the 
film HANDS OF A MURDERER, is really 
quite enjoyable. 

CEP: Quite different from the rather 
bad movie that was made from it! I was 
very disappointed. Actually, it was a 
ript I originally wrote for Sy Wein- 
traub. Later, some guys from CBS ap- 
proached me. They were reputable pro- 
ducers; they’d done A CHRISTMAS 
CAROL and OLIVER TWIST, both with 
George C. Scott. They'd done а lot of 
these classics, so they came to me after 
finding out I had done some Sherlock 
Holmes stories, and asked, "Do you have 
any scripts?” I said, “Well, I have this 
great script that never got done, but 1 
don't own it." I had to go through deli- 
cate negotiations with Sy and the pro- 
ducers—keeping them apart and with me 
in the middle. Sy was very good about it. 
I made a little more money doing some 
work on it, but it was an easy script. 1 
did maybe three hours of work rewrit- 
ing. Then they got this hot British di- 
rector—they had wanted Clive Donner, 
who had done these things for them, 
which I thought was a great idea—but 
they grabbed this young hotshot who 
they thought would be special. 

SS: That would be Stuart Orme. 

CEP: His first idea was to set it in 1914, 
which I couldn't see. There was no rea- 
son for it, and the producers assured 
me it wasn’t going to happen—and 


when it came out, it was set in 1914! lt 


opened with a public hanging, which 
immediately was a great discrepancy in 
1914. Then they had this guy running 
around who's supposed to be have been 
maimed in the Seapoy mutiny of 1857— 
and it's 1914 and there's a 40-year-old 
actor playing the guy! So you're left 
thinking, ^How does this actually work? 
You know, chronologically?” (Laughs) It 
was very disappointing. 

SS: Then there's the matter of the casting. 

CEP: We had this rather barrel-chested 
Edward Woodward as Holmes and sort 
of a somnambulistic Watson played by 
John Hillerman 

; he always seemed ready to nod off. 
fhe goatee was bad enough, but 
he was just so lethargic—and 1 read a TV 
Guide interview where Woodward and 
Hillerman just prided themselves on 
having never really read any Holmes 
stories—and I thought, “Oh, Jesus, 
who really needs this!” 

SS: Had the director ever read one? 

CEP: I have no idea! It was probably the 
best script that I'd written for a long 
time, I thought. I thought it was really 
a great script and this was such a disap- 
pointing movie. It was really very sad. 
SS: It was originally planned to be the third 
Holmes film for Sy Weintraub, then, with lan 
Richardson as Holmes. 

CEP: Actually, it was the very first script 
Tever wrote for Sy. He was leery of it, so 
1 went back and wrote THE SIGN OF 
FOUR and THE HOUND OF THE BAS- 
KERVILLES. Then we brought this 
one back and 1 did a little polish for 
Douglas Hickox, who'd directed THE 
HOUND. He was supposed to direct it. 
55: Did you get more pleasure out of creating 
your own Sherlock Holmes story rather than 
adapting one by Conan Doyle? 

CEP: Well, the problem with doing 
an adaptation of something like THE 
HOUND is that it’s been done so many 
times—where do you find something 
fresh to do with it? That was Sy's fear, 
the fear of starting with THE HOUND; 


he was pretty leery of doing il. Just to 
give you the background—I was the 
young, struggling writer, and my lit- 
erary agent sent me to write a Franken- 
stein film for Weintraub, who was going 
to do a film with Bert 1. Gordon. 
SS: The man who made THE AMAZING CO- 
LOSSAL MAN, THE CYCLOPS . . 
CEP: Bert had written a script which Sy 
had given me, and it was filled with 
dialogue such as someone saying to Dr. 
Frankenstein, “Well, Vic . . ."—a sort of 
colloquial modernism, even though it 
was set in the proper period. I took the 
script and rewrote it in a week. It was 
really a nice script, but Sy thought it 
was too MASTERPIECE THEATRE, so 1 
did another draft and pumped it up 
and added more action. Sy was pretty 
happy, and they actually started to 
shoot it—but then funding dried up. 
Anyway, that was my entree 
Weintraub. 1 already knew 
cause ГА grown up 


TOP: Charles Edward Pogue's stage 
work included starring opposite wife 
Julieanne in Shakespeare's MEA- 
SURE FOR MEASURE. MIDDL 

Pogue also appeared with one of the 
great female clowns—Martha Raye— 
in the comedy EVERYBODY LOVES 
OPAL. BOTTOM: Pogue with Larry 
Drake (seated) in THE RAINMAKER. 


on the Tarzan books and had seen ell the 
Tarzan movies that Sy had made. He had 
owned the franchise—that's where he 
made his money—but he'd been on the 
periphery of the business for awhile. 
Sherlock was his bid to get back in. 
y Weintraub produced the Gordon Scott 
n films, didn't he? 
: He produced the Gordon Scott 
films, the Jock Mahoneys, the Ron Ely TV 
the Mike Henry stuff—all the late 
fifties and sixties. TARZAN'S GREATEST. 
ADVENTURE is actually considered Tar- 
zan's greatest adventure. (Laughs) Any- 
way, I went to see Sy about the Frank- 
thing and knew everything about 
his Tarzan career, and that impressed 
him. We hit it off right there. At the 
time, he owned the Bionic Dog from 
THE SIX MILLION DOLLAR MAN—this 
German Shepherd the size of a Volks- 
wagen! He'd become Sy's guard dog af- 
ter retiring from show business. Sy had 
been told by the trainer that the dog had 
great instincts, so Sy would never do 
business with anybody the dog didn't 
like. Well, the dog loved me! (Laughs) 
You didn't make any sudden moves or 
the dog would be on you, but this dog 
just loved me, so Sy and I hit it off and 1 
wrote the Frankenstein thing for him 
SS: Did the dog get a cut of your salary? 
CEP: Yeah, he got my agent's 10%! 
(Laughs) Anyway, Sy liked my work on 
the Frankenstein script, so he threw me 
a Sherlock Holmes and I wrote THE NA- 
POLEON OF CRIME. He had British 
writers writing the scripts, and they were 
giving him these languid, MASTER- 
DEC THEATRE things. He was trying 
to get a network deal—they were going 
to do either 13 or 26 two-hour movies— 
and that kind-of stuff just wouldn't play 
on a network. He also had American 
writers writing the scripts, and they were 
giving him THE ROCKFORD FILES ina 
deerstalker! Га grown up on the Basil 
Rathbone films and had read most of the 
stories, so when I got involved I be 
came the authority. I was reading The An 
notated Sherlock Holmes and had three 
or four shelves of nothing but Sherlock 
Holmes horseshit, so I found the proper 
balance between action and authentic 
Holmes. I wrote THE SIGN OF FOUR— 
Sy really liked that script; that became 
the first script—and he was going to 
shoot it and another one he was expect- 
ing from a British writer. Then while he 
was over in England prepping SIGN, I 
gota call from him and he said, “Look, 
the other script that we're planning on 
isn’t any good. I don't like it. You're 
going to have to come up with some 
thing in 12 days.” 1 said, "Sy, the only 
thing I can do is adapt The Hound of The 
Baskervilles. The book's already broken 
down; the story is there. I don't have to 
bring anything really ornate or strange to 
it. I could do that.” 1 literally wrote that 
script in 12 days! 
SS: That's a remarkably short amount of time 
lo write a polished script! 
CEP: I made one major change. T kept 
thinking, “I need another suspect. I 
need another гей herring somewhere.” 
It’s the only way to keep the audience 


from turning immediately to Stapleton, 
and that’s when I had this idea. The 
characters keep talking about this off- 
stage, tormented artist named Lyons, 
and I thought, “Well, that’s a great 
character! Let's get that guy in!” So I did 
and he became a suspect. 

$8: Aud then you hace Stapleton kill Laura 
Lyons, aud. the artist husband blamed for it. 
In the book, she doesn't die, and Holmes 
simply tells her, “You were very lucky you 
weren't killed." Well, Stapleton isn't a simple- 
ton; he would have killed her! 

CEP: Yes, exactly! Look, it’s a great story, 
but it needed something more in the 
way of suspects. In the script, there’s a 
bit more stuff about men with black 
beards, since Holmes knows the villain 
might have a black beard, but three or 
four scenes got cut along the way. 

SS: You'd think it would be a natural, but 
very few films have Stapleton and Sir Hugo 
played by the same actor, which is done in 
this version. It’s very well done, and Nicholas 
Clay really pulled it off. 

CEP: Well, it’s funny, really, because 
when you're hanging around the set 
all day, you sit there and say, “He’s not 
going to fool anybody!" You're seeing, 
Nick in his regular makeup and then in 
the Sir Hugo makeup, but, of course, you 
know it's him. I'm glad it fooled some- 
body! (Laughs) 


ES The flashback wilh Clay as Sir Hugo is 


ly the most violent version of the Bas- 
ри legend ever put on film. 
CEP: It really 
the actress 
55: Francesca Gonshaw. 


s violent. I can remember 


CEP:... was very uM with the 
director, Douglas Hickox, because she 
felt Dougie was exploiting it. She was a 
little upset over his treatment of her, and 
that Sir Hugo was fucking her, as it were, 
style. (Laughs) 

the business of ihe horse dy- 
ing i re, too. That's never been in 
any other version, and it’s really powerful. 
CEP: A lot of people were upset about 
the horse. We did it on a sound stage. 
There was a ramped sort of pool, but the 
horse would not go in it! So the rider 
had to ride the horse in there blind—not 
literally blind, of course; just not letting 
the horse know the ground was going 
out from under him and he was going 
into liquid. There were a lot of people 
who were very upset about that. was- 
n't there that day, so I won't involve my- 
self in that matter, but I will say that 
the horse wasn't in any way harmed and 
was very well cared for. It’s a pretty 
effective scene, but the one thing that 
bothers me about it is that they don't 
really lead up to the hound. There were 
a few more lines, when you hear the 
dog howling, and you see Sir Hugo get- 
ting nervous. As it stands, now, the 
hound appears out of nowhere! It’s 
missing little bits of connective 
which probably only bothers the wr 


LEFT: As if being part fly wasn't bad enough, Philippe Delambre goes from looking like Brett Halsey in RE- 
TURN OF THE FLY to looking like Brian Donlevy in CURSE OF THE FLY (1965). No wonder he changes his 
name to Henri! CENTER: Martin Delambre (George Baker) must undergo frequent injections to keep from 


recent escapee from an insane asylum. 


aging rapidly—which he still does periodically. RIGHT: Martin’s wife, the piano-playing Patricia (Carole Gray), is a 


THE FILMS OF THE FLY 
Continued from page 44 
web in which the white-headed fly is snared, His eyes 
bugged out in raw terror, little Andre’s situation mirrors 
Helene’s in the gurney, both pinned down and ineffectually 
screaming for help. Director Neumann plays up the agoniz- 
ing suspense, as Francois and Charas stand near the 
web, not hearing the pitiful “help me” screams from below. 
Luckily, Philippe finally points it out, and the pair gape at 
the tiny figure. Strangely, it resembles a toothless man in 
drag, whining in a high-pitched voice for help as the spider 
draws near. The makeup further strengthens the concept 
of the fly element as distinctly “other” in a feminine/mascu- 
line sense. Peered at closely, the Andre fly somewhat re- 
sembles Norman Bates, both at the climax of PSYCHO 
(1960), when Sam Loomis pins him in his manly grip and 
exposes him as a man in woman's clothing, and later, as 
the old woman (the prison blanket cloaking him much like 
the strands of web binding Andre) who "wouldn't even 
hurt a fly." That Francois and Charas both witness the hor- 
ror of the fly is important, secrecy being a vital element 
of both traditional family dysfunction and that of the 
Delambres. Like Norman when Sam tears his dress, the re- 
viled, unzipped self is finally exposed and held up to the 
light, squirming and unable to escape as the horror of it- 
self—which it fought so hard to keep from view—is finally, 
piteously, exposed. 

Unable to process the tiny horror (certainly there's no 
way it can be "arrested"), Charas smashes the web, spider, 
fly—the whole ghastly business—with a rock. It seems an 


innate natural reaction to an unnatural horror, but it’s 
actually a rejection of the “unzipped” Andre—a Ну/зау- 
bashing. Francois points out that his act makes Charas a 
murderer as much as her “crime” did Helene, since the 
little fly was as much Andre as what Helene crushed in the 
press. Too shaky to argue, Charas orders Helene freed. A 
representative of Canadian law, Charas hereby authorizes 
murder as an acceptable alternative to permitting the exist- 
ence of “natural abominations.” 

Note that this horrific sight would have remained in- 
visible to the eyes of discerning aesthetes such as Francois 
and Charas, were it not for Philippe. Only when the child, 
lower to the ground and still harboring an interest in bugs, 
points it out, does Francois finally acknowledge the horrors 
that validate Helene’s sanity—at the cost, of course, of her 
family’s illusion of perfection. By witnessing the little 
horror in the web, Francois and Charas act as surrogate 
Freuds, freeing her of the bonds of neuroses by acting as 
witnesses to the unearthing of her dysfunctional family se- 
cret. Like all secret, hidden things, it turns out to be small 
and ineffectual once it is ripped from the shadows and held 
up for everyone to see. It’s even laughable. (Film lore has it 
that Price and Marshall botched take after take of this scene 
because they were unable to keep a straight face.) Com- 
pared to the giant curtains, or to Francois’ Modigliani on 
the wall, the abject is practically invisible, transformed by 
the teleporter to almost nothing, and on the verge of de- 
struction. What is critical, of course, is that it not be lost 
again, for it is a most important piece of the puzzle. With- 
out it, familial harmony is crushed back beneath the press. 


LEFT: In keeping with The Guide to Traditional Housekeeper Behavior by Mrs. Danvers, Wan (Yvette Rees) is devoted 
to the first wife of one of her employers. Unlike the title character in REBECCA (1940), however, first wife 
Judith Delambre (Mary Manson) is still alive—though mutated. CENTER and RIGHT: Albert Delambre (Michael 
Graham) flips out when the family’s collection of mutants are transported to London en masse. 
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TOP: You'll believe a man can fly—or rather, you'll be- 
lieve a man Jeff Goldblum as Seth Brundle) can turn 
into THE FLY (1986) and crawl around on the ceiling. 
ABOVE: Brundle commits a social indiscretion on the 
hand of Stathis Borans John Getz) in THE FLY. PAGE 53: 
Martin Brundle (Eric Stoltz) inherited the standard fly 
genes from his dad in THE FLY И (1989), PAGES 54 and 
55: The Brundles, pére et fils (Goldblum and Stoltz). 


Homosexuality was the dark skeleton in many а Techni- 
color fifties’ family closet—certainly so with the De. 
lambre family and its outcast, velvet-cloth-wearing patri- 
arch. In today’s somewhat more liberated atmosphere, it 
may seem hard to recognize, but with a very real and 
widespread sexuality completely suppressed and damned 
by society at large, it was only natural that it sprung up 
in the collective unconscious as a present factor in almost 
anything outside the norm. Though probably not homo- 
sexual in the conventional sense, gay subtext crops up 
naturally where monsters are concerned, being as inter- 
twined as they are with the forbidden. The label "homo: 
exual” springs automatically from the collective depths, 
regardless of any genuine sexual orientation, the same 
way “communist” might do so regardless of a person’s 
political stance—just as long as it, too, is outside the fif- 


SCARLET STREET 


ties norm. This sort of prefab condemnation was enough 
to drive Andre to assisted suicide, and it leaves an even 
harder path for son Philippe, who seems to have inher- 
ited Andre's symbolic homosexuality in the FLY sequel 
RETURN OF THE FLY, to follow 

RETURN OF THE FLY was released in 1959, capital- 
izing on its predecessor's runaway success. Like the 
original, the picture is in CinemaScope, but it is filmed 
in stark, moody black-and-white. The world of Phil 
Delambre (now full-grown and played by Brett H. 
lacks the romantic color of his childhood. It is loveless 
and impoverished. Indeed, the film opens with the funeral 
of his mother, on a cold, rainy day at the graveyard. One 
can almost feel the color having been drained from the 
Series with Helene’s passing. It's odd, too, that suppos- 
edly 15 or more years have passed, though in reality only 
3 year divides (he first film from its sequel. Although 
RETURN OF THE FLY should therefore be a futuristic 
sci-fi film, no advances have been made in the world; all 
progress stopped when Philippe's dad died. 

‘On the limo ride home, Francois (Price again, re- 
prising his role from the original) tries to comfort his 
troubled nephew. In the original Langelaan short story, 
Helene is sent to the mental institution right off the 

1, and Francois takes custody of Philippe (Henri in the 
story). No mention is made during the film of Philippe 
being in Francois’ custody (Helene, after all, has just 
died), but we gather that Philippe has grown up with 
Francois as an unofficial father surrogate. Francois in 
both films gives the impression of being a liberated 
homosexual, in that he unashamedl 

f stereotypically—gay characteristics, including a re- 
ined sensibility (art collecting) and the rich, feline 
voice that was Price's trademark. Francois has success- 
fully incorporated these possibly controversial char- 
acteristics so that they complement his whole self, and 
even mesh agreeably with society. Philippe seems to re- 
sent Francois because this sort of socially accepted lib- 
eration mocks his own closeted nature, which he believes. 
he must maintain in deference to his deceased father, who 
died rather than “go public: 

Philippe returns to his ancestral homestead, the 
frilly, feminine-décor-dominated mansion of the original, 
to dust off his father's lab equipment and vindicate the 
Delambre name—this despite François” wishes and the 
sexual availability of the attractive young maid, Cecile 
Bonnard (Danielle De Metz), upstairs. Instead of Cecile, 

pe chooses to spend his time with Ronald Holmes 
(David Frankham), his friend and lab partn 

The unspoken homoerotic tension between the two 
men is wryly alluded to in various scenes. The most 
telling is their initial arrival at the Delambre mansion, 
where they are warmly received by Cecile and her mo- 
ther, Madame Bonnard (Janine Grandel). Sullen Philippe 
wants to hide from the women in the basement, where 
boys can be boys, but Ronald relishes the chance for tea 
and to flirt with Cecile, who obviously has harbored a 

ifelong unrequited crush on Philippe. It’s hinted that 
Philippe, were he to love any woman, would love her 
which in this context is a gentlemanly way of slyly rel- 
egating her to “fag hag” status. The lewd, winky look on 
Ronald's face is the key to these scenes; he’s very comfort- 
able in this domestic setting, and relishes teasing his more 
closeted (or “basemented”) friend by encouraging Cecile. 

Fulfilling the negative gay stereotype, Ronald turns 
out to be a crook named Alan Hinds, who wants to sell 
the Delambre secrets of disintegration and reintegration 
to Max Berthold (Dan Seymour), his French-accented 
sugar daddy. Max hangs out in a nearby funeral home, 
all the better lo be inconspicuously surrounded by flow- 
ers. (These bouquets serve as an echo of the many vases in 
the first film, making Max a sort of "dark mother” mirror 
of Helene.) Meanwhile, the obsessed Philippe, deter- 


mined to complete his father’s experiments, blackmails 
Francois into helping out, revealing that he, too, is in- 
nately reprehensible in dealing with his own “gay sugar 


daddy.” When the machine is finally up and running, 
Alan steals the plans, and when Philippe discovers the 


betrayal, Alan knocks him out and disintegrates him- 
after purposefully putting a fly in the chamber. The 
tegrated Philippe/Fly smashes through the chamber and 
escapes into the night, the police (John Sutton as Inspector 
Beecham, since Herbert Marshall was unavailable to re- 
prise Charas) hot on his heels. 

From this point, the film follows a standard revenge 
potboiler formula, with the Fly stalking and killing both 
Alan and Max. (Unlike the fly-head mask used in the 
original, which was just sort of a pullover cloth mask with 
some pantyhose-egg eyes, this fly head is very large and 
bulbous.) The most important and interesting element in 
the remainder of the film comes when Francois captures 
the white fly, doing what Helene was unable to do for 
her husband. (With his successfully integrated yet still 
unique charact sois can both set an impeccable 
table and catch flies.) He is thus able to successfully disin- 
tegrate the Fly-boy and Boy-fly and reintegrate them back 
into two organisms, Philippe is safely restored to normal, 
with his girl Cecile eagerly throwing herself in his arms. 

Subtextually, all hope that the “evil gay gene” in 
Philippe—in other words, any fly DNA—has been left 
behind in the matter chamber, and that he will now 
having dispatched the deceitful gay boys in his sewing 
circle, wed the servant girl and have some proper, hu- 
man-headed children. His “new mother” Francois can 
hopefully share some of his secrets for reintegrating only 
the positive aspects of his shadow self. Any sort of legal 
concerns about whether Philippe will be held responsible 
for the murders committed while under the influence of 
raging flyness is forgotten. One can safely assume that his 
wealth and privilege will buy him the necessary immu- 
nity from persecution, as it is mother. 

Itis an interesting parallel with Hitchcock that both THE 
FLY and DIAL M FOR MURDER were color films, and 
that RETURN OF THE FLY and PSYCHO were in black- 
and-white. The links between the films are compelling— 
both THE FLY and DIAL M are big, female-led produc- 
ions following the “abject under the carpet” idea of 


swinging sixties, depict the closeted gay son of a domi 
nating matriarch, bursting out of his repressed shackles, 
hacking his way to an illusory freedom. It’s therefo 
fitting that CURSE OF THE FLY (1965), a black-and-white 
film that came much later, was actually filmed in Br 
n, birthplace of Hitch, and directed by Hammer's Don 
Sharp. Made at Shepperton Studios with a primarily 
American cast, it was produced by Twentieth Century 
Fox's Robert Lippert, the prolific B-movie mogul re- 
sponsible for ROCKET SHIP X-M (1950) and countless 
other unusual low-budget movies, and scripted by lon 
time Lippert man Harry Spalding. Long unavailable in 
VHS or any other format, CURSE OF THE FLY is an in- 
triguing, intelligently scripted film worth seeking out. 

The film is set again at the Delambre mansion out- 

ide of Montreal, but now also partly in London, where 
the second teleportation chamber is kept, for cross- 
continental travel. Philippe is now called Henri (his ori 
nal name in the Langelaan story) and is played by 64- 
year-old Brian Donlevy. Не has two sons of his own (the 
mother’s identity is never made clear), also grown. The 
experiments are continuing, and presumably have been 
ever since Philippe/Henri was successfully deflied at the 
conclusion of the previous film, 

CURSE OF THE FLY opens on a particularly artistic 
note; there's a riveting slow-motion explosion of glass, 
and then a strikingly beautiful brunette woman (Carole 
Gray), clad only in white underwear, jumps from the 
Window and escapes from the building (a mental institu: 
tion), running and hiding in slow motion, as the credits 
roll. It's a considerable departure from the earlier films, 
combining risqué sexuality, dreamlike poetry, and in- 
stantaneous, disorienting suspense, all set to an unnerv- 
ing mix of tinkly piano and unusual orchestration by 
Bert Shefter. The woman, Patricia Stanley, is picked up on 
the side of the road by Martin Delambre (George Baker), 
who is on his way into Montreal to buy, ahem, supplies. 
The sequence has a terrific urgency and noir sexiness, 
recalling, of course, KISS ME DEADLY (1955). 

Martin loans Patricia money for clothes; love blooms; 
they get married. The chemistry between the actors is 


potent and their romantic scenes have a terrific, sexy 
Spark to them. Thus, it’s all the more tragic when it is 
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TOP: You'll believe a man can fly—or rather, you'll be- 
lieve a man (Jeff Goldblum as Seth Brundle) can turn 
into THE FLY (1986) and crawl around on the ceiling. 
ABOVE: Brundle commits a social indiscretion on the 
hand of Stathis Borans (John Getz) in THE FLY. PAGE 53: 
Martin Brundle (Eric Stoltz) inherited the standard fly 
genes from his dad in THE FLY II (1989), PAGES 54 and 
55: The Brundles, реге et fils (Goldblum and Stolt; 


Homosexuality was the dark skeleton in many a Techni- 
color fifties’ family closet—certainly so with the De- 
lambre family and its outcast, velvet-cloth-wearing patri 
arch. In today's somewhat more liberated atmosphere, i 
may seem hard to recognize, but with a very real and 
widespread sexuality completely suppressed and damned 
by society at large, it was only natural that it sprung up. 
in the collective unconscious as a present factor in almost 
anything outside the norm. Though probably not homo- 
sexual in the conventional sense, gay subtext crops up 
naturally where monsters are concerned, being as inter- 
twined as they are with the forbidden. The label “homo- 
sexual" springs automatically from the collective depths, 
regardless of any genuine sexual orientation, the same 
way "communist" might do so regardless of a person's 
political stance—just as long as it, too, is outside the fif- 
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ties norm. This sort of prefab condemnation was enough 
to drive Andre to assisted suicide, and it leaves an even 
harder path for son Philippe, who seems to have inher- 
ited Andre's symbolic homosexuality in the FLY sequel 
RETURN OF THE FLY, to follow. 

RETURN OF THE FLY was released in 1959, capital- 
izing on its predecessor's runaway success. Like the 
original, the picture is in CinemaScope, but it is filmed 
in stark, moody black-and-white. The world of Philippe 
Delambre (now full-grown and played by Brett Halsey) 
lacks the romantic color of his childhood. It is loveless 
and impoverished. Indeed, the film opens with the funeral 
of his mother, on a cold, rainy day at the graveyard. One 
can almost feel the color having been drained from the 
series with Helene's passing. It's odd, too, that suppos- 
edly 15 or more years have passed, though in reality only 
a year divides the first film from its sequel. Although 
RETURN OF THE FLY should therefore be a futuristic 
sci-fi film, no advances have been made in the world; all 
progress stopped when Philippe's dad died. 

On the limo ride home, Frangois (Price again, re- 
prising his role from the original) tries to comfort his 
troubled nephew. In the original Langelaan short story, 
Helene is sent to the mental institution right off the 
bat, and Francois takes custody of Philippe (Henri in the 
story). No mention is made during the film of Philippe 
being in Francois’ custody (Helene, after all, has just 
died), but we gather that Philippe has grown up with 
Francois as an unofficial father surrogate. Francois in 
both films gives the impression of being a liberated 
homosexual, in that he unashamedly exhibits distinctly— 
if stereotypically—gay characteristics, including а re- 
fined sensibility (art collecting) and the rich, feline 
voice that was Price’s trademark. Francois has success- 
fully incorporated these possibly controversial char- 
acteristics so that they complement his whole self, and 
even mesh agreeably with society. Philippe seems to re- 
sent Francois because this sort of socially accepted lib- 
eration mocks his own closeted nature, which he believes 
he must maintain in deference to his deceased father, who 
died rather than “go public.” 

Philippe returns to his ancestral homestead, the 
frilly, feminine-décor-dominated mansion of the original, 
to dust off his father’s lab equipment and vindicate the 
Delambre name—this despite Francois’ wishes and the 
sexual availability of the attractive young maid, Cecile 
rd (Danielle De Metz), upstairs. Instead of Cecile, 
рре chooses to spend his time with Ronald Holmes 
(David Frankham), his friend and lab partner. 

The unspoken homoerotic tension between the two 
men is wryly alluded to in various scenes. The most 
telling is their initial arrival at the Delambre mansion, 
where they are warmly received by Cecile and her mo- 
ther, Madame Bonnard (Janine Grandel). Sullen Philippe 
wants to hide from the women in the basement, where 
boys can be boys, but Ronald relishes the chance for tea 
and to flirt with Cecile, who obviously has harbored a 
lifelong unrequited crush on Philippe. It’s hinted that 
Philippe, were he to love any woman, would love her— 
which in this context is a gentlemanly way of slyly rel- 
egating her to “fag hag" status. The lewd, winky look on 
Ronald’s face is the key to these scenes; he’s very comfort- 
able in this domestic setting, and relishes teasing his more 
closeted (or “basemented”) friend by encouraging Cecile. 

Fulfilling the negative gay stereotype, Ronald turns 
out to be a crook named Alan Hinds, who wants to sell 
the Delambre secrets of disintegration and reintegration 
to Max Berthold (Dan Seymour), his French-accented 
sugar daddy. Max hangs out in a nearby funeral home, 
all the better to be inconspicuously surrounded by flow- 
ers. (These bouquets serve as an echo of the many vases in 
the first film, making Max a sort of “dark mother” mirror 
of Helene.) Meanwhile, the obsessed Philippe, deter- 


mined to complet 
Fran 


his father’s experiments, blackmails 
nto helping out, revealing that he, too, is in- 
nately reprehensible in dealing with his own “gay sugar 
daddy.” When the machine is finally up and running, 
Alan steals the plans, and when Philippe discovers the 
betrayal, Alan knocks him out and disintegrates him— 
after purposefully putting a fly in the chamber. The rein- 
tegrated Philippe/Fly smashes through the chamber and 
escapes into the night, the police (John Sutton as Inspector 
Beecham, since Herbert Marshall was unavailable to re- 
prise Charas) hot on his heels. 

From this point, the film follows a standard revenge 
potboiler formula, with the Fly stalking and killing both 
Alan and Max. (Unlike the fly-head mask used in the 
original, which was just sort of a pullover cloth mask with 
some pantyhose-egg eyes, this fly head is very large and 
bulbous.) The most important and interesting element in 
the remainder of the film comes when Francois captures 
the white fly, doing what Helene was unable to do for 
her husband. (With his successfully integrated yet still 
unique character, Frangois can both set an impeccable 
table and catch flies.) He is thus able to successfully disin- 
tegrate the Fly-boy and Boy-fly and reintegrate them back 
into two organisms. Philippe is safely restored to normal, 
with his girl Cecile eagerly throwing herself in his arms. 

Subtextually, all hope that the “evil gay gene” in 
Philippe—in other words, any fly DNA—has been left 
behind in the matter chamber, and that he will now, 
having dispatched the deceitful gay boys in his sewing 
circle, wed the servant girl and have some proper, hu- 
man-headed children. His “new mother” Francois can 
hopefully share some of his secrets for reintegrating only 
the positive aspects of his shadow self. Any sort of legal 
concerns about whether Philippe will be held responsible 
for the murders committed while under the influence of 
raging flyness is forgotten. One can safely assume that his 
wealth and privilege will buy him the necessary immu- 
nity from persecution, as it did his mother. 
It is an interesting parallel with Hitchcock that both THE 
FLY and DIAL M FOR MURDER were color films, and 
that RETURN OF THE FLY and PSYCHO were in black- 
and-white. The links between the films are compelling— 
both THE FLY and DIAL M are big, female-led produc- 
tions following the “abject under the carpet” idea of 


the otherwise immaculate woman's domain, while КЕ- 
TURN and PSYCHO, made right before the dawn of the 
swinging sixties, depict the closeted gay son of a domi- 
nating matriarch, bursting out of his repressed shackles, 
hacking his way to an illusory freedom, It's therefore 
fitting that CURSE OF THE FLY (1965), a black-and-white 
film that came much later, was actually filmed in Brit- 
ain, birthplace of Hitch, and directed by Hammer's Don 
Sharp. Made at Shepperton Studios with a primarily 
American cast, it was produced by Twentieth Century 
Fox’s Robert Lippert, the prolific B-movie mogul re- 
sponsible for ROCKET SHIP X-M (1950) and countless 
other unusual low-budget movies, and scripted by long- 
time Lippert man Harry Spalding. Long unavailable in 
VHS or any other format, CURSE OF THE FLY is an in- 
triguing, intelligently scripted film worth seeking out. 
The film is set again at the Delambre mansion out- 
с of Montreal, but now also partly in London, where 
the second teleportation chamber is kept, for cro: 
continental travel, Philippe is now called Henri (his origi- 
nal name in the Langelaan story) and is played by 64- 
year-old Brian Donlevy. He has two sons of his own (the 
mother’s identity is never made clear), also grown. The 
experiments are continuing, and presumably have been 
ever since Philippe/Henri was successfully deflied at the 
conclusion of the previous film. 

CURSE OF THE FLY opens on a particularly artistic 
note; there’s a riveting slow-motion explosion of glass, 
and then a strikingly beautiful brunette woman (Carole 
Gray), clad only in white underwear, jumps from the 
window and escapes from the building (a mental institu- 
tion), running and hiding in slow motion, as the credits 
roll. It’s a considerable departure from the earlier films, 
combining risqué sexuality, dreamlike poetry, and in- 
stantaneous, disorienting suspense, all set to an unnerv- 
ing mix of tinkly piano and unusual orchestration by 
Bert Shefter. The woman, Patricia Stanley, is picked up on 
the side of the road by Martin Delambre (George Baker), 
who is on his way into Montreal to buy, ahem, supplies 
The sequence has a terrific urgency and noir sexiness, 
recalling, of course, KISS ME DEADLY (1955). 

Mar loans Patricia money for clothes; love blooms 
they get married. The chemistry between the actors is 
potent and their romantic scenes have a terrific, sexy 
spark to them. Thus, it’s all the more tragic when it is 
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revealed that Martin has a habit of turning scaly and de- 
formed. He manages to hide this from his bride, though, 
and they head back to the Delambre mansion. 

The film is suddenly plunged into the dark world of 
basement laboratory experiments, already in progress. 
House servant Tai (Burt Kwouk) is in the process of 
transporting Henri back from London, where Henri's 
other son, Albert (Michael Graham), is stationed by the 
other pod. Father Henri makes the jump to Montreal in 
опе piece, but is shocked to find\put his son is married. 
“You can’t do that!” he exclaims. Y Three generations of 
Delambres have dedicated their lives\to'science.” Finally, he 
relents. “Finish your experiment, an] you can have your 
wife and family.” 

The Delambre curse is already ЦИ too apparent 
Whatever evil gene Francois might hava hoped was dis- 
integrated in his foster son is still —_— 
there, Henri has learned all the 
wrong lessons from his mother 
and father, enforcing his sickly 
code of “science uber alles" as if it 
was an appropriate model for a 
nuclear family. He's spliced the 
worst attributes of both his mom 
and his pop (fly): a domineering 
attitude towards propriety and 
family, only with ruthless, amoral 
science as its model. In his forward 
thinking way, Henri has agairtbe- 

е Norman/Norma Bates—only 
pine he’s evaded capturg, 
becdhning the bossy matriarch of 
а TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE, 
clan in ab smocks. 

Thé-father's outraged over- 

is son's marriage 
his symbolic ho. 
ETÜRN OF THE 


io place in 
лой. Henr 
only Mart 
England, ffants to be ground girls 
с instead/of mutants 
5; it defies who they are 
in his definition of family. Once Henri gets a воет at 
"s attractive new bride, however, he relefts, and 
ves the smitten, flirting dad—though it mg@fjust be a 
to disguise his true intentions, the way 
ald flirted with the upstairs maids in the 
% Meanwhile, back in Montreal, the sani) 
tron, Madame Fournier (Rachel Kempsogd, goes to the 
[police to report Patricia's escape. перев? Ronet (Jeremy 
Wilkins) takes the case, learning tfe details of her ill- 
ness. Raised by an сорс to be a concert 


pianist, Patricia had a nervous collapse after her mom died, 
Teverting, in Fournier's words, “tg child status.” The ech 
oes of Helene in THE FLY are obvious; the snake pit han 
пагубен DHApey Nara pre 
dysfunctional females, and vice Versa. Ronet announces 
that he will confer on the matfer with Inspector Charas 
(Charles Garson, replacing Herbert Marshal), who ssl 
alive after all these years, but old and bedridden (and 
Wearing sunglasses). Charas warns Ronet and Fournier 
that strange circumstances Kave always surrounded the 
Delambres. Indeed, the strangeness back at the man 
sion is all too apparent with the introduction of Wan 
(Yvette Rees), a strange-looking Asian servant who en- 
joys standing motionlessly and intimidating Patricia. 
Wan also has the responsibility, we'll later learn, of feed 
ing the mutants humans genetically malformed by 
failed teleportation experiments who are kept in a shed 
behind the house, 
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Inspector Ronet and Madame Fournier journey to the 
Delambre mansion to retrieve Patricia. They refuse to be- 
lieve she's married, so Martin invites them in to show 
them the marriage license, Patricia is at the piano, playing 
the “Cradle Song.” (Universal horror fans will remember 
itas the same melody played by DRACULA'S DAUGHTER 
in 1936, the song her mother once sang to her, long, long 
ago.) When Patricia sees Madame Fournier, she panics 
and flees. The scene mirrors the climax in THE FLY, when 
the boys in white take Helene away. This time the scene 
ends in a very different manner, and there's a moment of 
triumph and relief when Madame Fournier goes awa 
‘empty-handed. Sadly, the triumph is short-lived, In an el 
fort to sneak around the back of the house, Patricia has 
wandered near-the mutant shed, where she discovers 
what lies inside, Her horror echoes that of Charas and 
Frangois witnessing little Andre 
and the spider. She has escaped the 
sanitarium, only to wind up ina 
far worse situation. Martin lies — 
one of many lies to come—by tell 
ing her that the mutants are only 
test animals, failed subjects from 
the Delambre experiments. We 
sense Patricia's happiness is al- 
ready on the wane. The conceal- 
ment of truth has begun, again she 
is being “reduced to child status,” 
and the web of family dysfunction 
begins to close in around her. 
The 1938 stage play ANGEL 


©! a young woman 


of mental illness whois 
ally dri od y EM 
the piege/B-movie thrille 
as DEVIL BAT’S DAUGHTER (1946) 
and DAUGHTER OF DR. JEKYLL 
(1957) all follow the same basic 
structure. In CURSE OF THE FLY, 
Wanf efforts to unhinge Patricia 
stem} from her devotion to one of 
thenutants, Judith (Mary Man- 
son)—who turhs out be Martin's first wife! (Hitchcock 
1940 classic, REBECCA, with its similar relationship be- 
tween housekeeper Mrs. Danvers and the spirit of the first 
Mrs. De Winter, may have served as inspiration.) At night, 
Wan lets Judith free so she can play the piano, prompting 
Patricia to investigate, Patricia faints at the sight of Ju- 
dith’s hideous face. When she awakens, the assembled 
Delambre clan goes to great lengths to convince her that 
she was having a dream. Up to this point, the Delambres 
have done nothing to make them lose sympathy with the 
audience, but Martin telling his wife "You must trust me!” 
when we know he’s lying, causes an unpleasant shudder of 
concern for our unsteady heroine, From now on, the 
amily keeps her doped up on tranquilizers (Ingrid bery 
man—the heroine of the second GASLIGHT -sulfers a like 
fate in Hitchcock's 1946 NOTORIOUS, her character being, 
slowly poisoned by her husband and mother-in-law.) 
Meanwhile, Charas shows Inspector Ronet a publicity 
still from RETURN OF THE FLY (doubling as a police pho 
ph) and explains the disease that affects both Martin 
and Henri. His separation from the fly left Henri to age as 
rapidly as a house fly does, an affliction that he must cor- 
rect with steady glandular therapy, Martin has inherited 
the affliction (explaining his habit of turning all "funky"), 
though Albert has not. At the Delambre estate, Henri is 
relatively certain that Charas has caught wind of their ac- 
tivities and is anxious to destroy all the evidence and 
teleport the whole family to London as soon as possible. 


‘The Delambres pull their mutant victims out of storage 

and beam them to London en mass, where Albert has been 

ordered to destroy the resultant mountain of undulating 

flesh. The scene is more unsettling than any amount of on- 

screen gore could ever be, with the look of horror and dis- 

gust on Albert's face as he picks up an axe and advances on 

the thing extremely—and understandably—convincing, 
Back in Canada, matters begin to crumble, Judith 

stalks Patricia through the halls, and is killed by Tai. In Lon- 

don, Albert refuses to participate in any further horror. His 

father screams over the shortwave radio—" Albert, we're 
tists; we have to do things we hate—that even sicken 
Martin teleports the corpse of Judith over to London, 

and then Henri after that, confident that, despite his pro- 

testations, Albert won't let his father remain an atom 

stream. Wrong—the camera pulls back from the distraught 

Albert to show that, in addition to 

killing the humongous mutant 

with the axe, Albert has smashed 

the London lab to bits. Both Не 

ri and the corpse of Judith are 

stranded in the ether. Wan and Tai 

escape as Ronet arrives and starts 

snooping around the mansion 

Martin, now rapidly aging and 

without Henri there to give him 

his injections, tries to teleport phe 

reaming Patricia, but ends up d; 

ing in the front seat of his car, yel 

ing pitifully, “Help me! Help me!” 

like his grandfather's little white 

head did at the en, 

Patricia is saved р 


idea. 
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CURSE OF THE FLY is a tragic, 
bleak affair, with the scientif 
pressure Henri exerts on his fam- 
ily practically crushing the joy out 
of the film. Judith and her relation- 
ship to Martin is a rife-with-pdssi- 
bility subplot left woefully under- 
explored, and Patricia is too realzand likeable for us not 
to want to know more about her. Stillythe film zips along 
quickly and with enough sordid detail to keep fana 
pleased. It also benefits from uniformly strong acting, and a 
reat, cue-filled score, Though set up for a third sequel 
(CURSE closes with the line "Is this the End?"), another 
film wouldn't fly—not, at least, for another 21 years. 
In George Langelaan's original story, which is told from the 
point of view of Frangois Delambre, the horror com- 
ences with the telephone, which awakens Frangois in the 
middle of the night lo alert him to the events at the press. 
Francois complains that “no matter what I am doing, in 
spite of the switchboard operator, in spite of my secre- 
tary, in spite of doors and walls, some unknown person is 
coming into the room and onto my desk to talk right into 
my very ear, confidentially—whether I like it or not." This 
awareness and revulsion toward technological invasion of 
the human via the innocuous telephone becomes the gen- 
esis for Langelaan's story, used as it is to prefigure the 
frantic phone call of Helene having just put Andre under 
the press. In the mid eighties, Canadian (!) director David 
Cronenberg came along and recognized in the story one 
of the themes that his whole oeuvre pursues: the techno- 
logical “invasion” of the flesh, not just the inner-ear, but 
the stomach, the vagina, the larynx, the intestines... . 
Reimagined by Cronenberg, THE FLY (1986) is one of 
the most effective, tragic, and concisely conceived remakes 


in horror film annals, definitely overshadowing its pre- 
decessor in sheer horror elements, not to mention pacing 
and dialogue. Itis primarily a two-character piece. Geena 
Davis plays Ronnie Quaife (the Helene role) and Jeff 
Goldblum is Dr. Seth Brundle, the Andre role. They are 
each unusual, interesting performers who exhibit tremen- 
dous chemistry. (They were involved romantically at the 
time.) It’s a very intimate experience, occurring almost 
entirely in Seth's studio loft on the outskirts of Toronto, 
with Ronnie coming to/risit Seth as he works on—and 
later worked on Бу--Шв experiment. This is a far cry 
from the stiff, coed geparation of the original films, 
where the girls mus/ stay upstairs while the boys plays 
with their toys in thé basement. Seth's loft/laboratory is at 
the top of the building; it even has a skylight. The bas 
ment, that stalwagt symbol of the buried unconscious, has 

long since been excavated. Ronnie 
is а science writer for a leading Ca- 
nadian magazine, so she's able to 
follow Seth’s scientific discourse, 
and to participate as she chron- 
icles his progress for a planned 
book. They live and make love 
оп a couch only a few feet from the 
telepods; there are no frilly flowers 
to be found. 

Indeed, there's no family to be 
found, either, at least not at first 
um а loner, and Ronnie seems 
cofinected only to her emplo 
add ex-boyfriend, Stethis Вори 
(John Getz). In the Interim) 
tween FLY films, the dysfunctional 

‘anadian family was replaged by 


phor, and indeed the pai 
air may have been instrum 
runaway success, an echo of the atomle age 
anxiety Mat had fed the fifties’ appetite for giant bug Nims. 
It was a kéqurn to “family values” on the double, With 
in in the pulpit and the screaming sp. 
ful disintegration of the flesh chasing tH 
back into their repressed, flower-covereth 
(Ironically, it was the AIDS-related death. 
love object of those long-ago Douglas. 
(forced the Reagan White House to 
) 


ferently. “The AIDS connection 
very superficial. 1 see [The FLY] as a talking about mort 
йу... We've all got the\disease—the disease of be 
nite." (Cronenberg on Crokenberg, edited by Chris Rodley, 
Faber & Faber, 1994), Where his predecessor's descent 
into flyhood involved not Speaking and wearing a cloth on 
his head, Seth Brundle's disintegration is slow and much 
more icky, and he's able to chronicle it all via tape recorder 
and video camera, never lósing his sense of humor or 
warmth until the moment hé ceases to be human alt 
gether. Cronenberg’s film is ал AIDS metaphor, but i 
also an addiction metaphor; addiction being a topic the 
filmmaker explores deeply in many of his other films. Al- 
coholism in particular is a huge part of North American 
family life. The colder and bleaker the climate, the more 
prevalent it seems to be—7% of all Canadians suffer from 
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revealed that Martin has a habit of turning scaly and de- 
formed. He manages to hide this from his bride, though, 
and they head back to the Delambre mansion. 

The film is suddenly plunged into the dark world of 
basement laboratory experiments, already in progress. 
House servant Tai (Burt Kwouk) is in the process of 
transporting Henri back from London, where Henri's 
other son, Albert (Michael Graham), is stationed by the 
other pod. Father Henri makes the jump to Montreal in 
one piece, but is shocked to find\out his son is married. 
“You can't do that!” he exclaims. {Three generations of 
Delambres have dedicated their liveslto'science.” Finally, he 
relents. “Finish your experiment, and you can have your 
wife and family.” 

The Delambre curse is al 
Whatever evil gene Francois mi; 


Inspector Ronet and Madame Fournier journey to the 
Delambre mansion to retrieve Patricia. They refuse to be- 
lieve she's married, so Martin invites them in to show 
them the marriage license. Patricia is at the piano, playing 
the “Cradle Song.” (Universal horror fans will remember 
itas the same melody played by DRACULA'S DAUGHTER 
in 1936, the song her mother once sang to her, long, long 
ago.) When Patricia sees Madame Fournier, she panics 
and flees. The scene mirrors the climax in THE FLY, when 
the boys in white take Helene away. This time the scene 
ends in a very different manner, and there's a moment of 
triumph and relief when Madame Fournier goes away 
empty-handed. Sadly, the triumph is short-lived. In an ef- 
fort to sneak around the back of the house, Patricia has 
wandered near-the mutant shed, where she discovers 
what lies inside. Her horror echoes that of Charas and 


integrated in his foster son i 
there. Henri has learned all the 
wrong lessons from his mother 
and father, enforcing his sickly 
code of “science uber alles” as if it 
was an appropriate model for a 
nuclear family. He's spliced the 
worst attributes of both his mom 
\ and his pop (fly): а domineering 
\ attitude towards propriety and 
family, only with ruthless, amoral 
science as its model. In his forward 
\thinking way, Henri has agairtbe- 
е Norman /Norma Bates—on 
time he's evaded captur 
ing the bossy matriarch o 
S CHAINSAW MASSACRE, 


reaction tó 
perhaps echoes his symbolic ho- 


only Marti 
| England, 
^ and m 


, but also’ Albert in 
ts to be around girls 
fic instead/of mutants 


and the spider. She has escaped the 
sanitarium, only to wind up ina 
far worse situation, Martin lies— 
one of many lies to come—by tell- 
ing her that the mutants are only 
test animals, failed subjects from 
the Delambre experiments. We 
sense Patricia’s happiness is al- 
ready on the wane. The conceal- 
ment of truth has begun, again she 
is being “reduced to child status,” 
and the web of family dysfunction 
begins to close in around her. 

The 1938 stage play ANGEL 


Francois witnessing little Andre 


of mental illness, 

ally driven 

the pie 

as DEVIL BAT'S DAUGHTER (1946) 
and DAUGHTER OF DR. JEKYLL 
(1957) all follow the same basic 
rapae In CURSE OF THE FLY, 
Wan/s efforts to unhinge Patricia 
steny from her devotion to one of 


es the smitten, flirting dad—though it m; 
to disguise his true intentions, the way | 


/ топ, Madame Fournier (Rachel Kempso, 

police to report Patricia's escape. Inspe 
/ Wilkins) takes the case, leapni 

ness. Raised by an overbearing mother to be a concert 
pianist, Patricia had a nervous collapse after her mom died, 
reverting, in Fournier's words, "tó child status." The ech- 
oes of Helene in THE FLY are obvious; the snake pit hangs 
heavy over Delambre women. The men are magnets for 
dysfunctional females, and vice versa. Ronet announces 
that he will confer on the matfer with Inspector Charas 
(Charles Garson, replacing Herbert Marshall), who is still 
alive after all these years, but old and bedridden (and 
wearing sunglasses). Charas Warns Ronet and Fournier 
that strange circumstances Науе always surrounded the 
Delambres. Indeed, the strangeness back at the man- 
sion is all too apparent with the introduction of Wan 
(Yvette Rees), a strange-looking Asian servant who e 
joys standing motionlessly and intimidating Patri 
Wan also has the responsibility, we'll later learn, of feed- 
ing the mutants—humans genetically malformed by 
failed teleportation experiments—who are kept in a shed 
behind the house 


goes to the 
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theymutants, Judith (Mary Man- 
son)—who turns out be Martin's first wife! (Hitchcock's 
1940 classic, REBEGCA, with its similar relationship be- 
tween housekeeper Mrs. Danvers and the spirit of the first 
Mrs. De Winter, may have served as inspiration.) At night, 
Wan lets Judith free so she can play the piano, prompting 
Patricia to investigate. Patricia faints at the sight of Ju- 
dith’s hideous face. When she awakens, the assembled 
Delambre clan goes to great lengths to convince her that 
she was having a dream. Up to this point, the Delambres 
have done nothing to make them lose sympathy with the 
audience, but Martin telling his wife “You must trust me!” 
when we know he’s lying, causes an unpleasant shudder of 
concern for our unsteady heroine. From now on, the 
family keeps her doped up on tranquilizers. (Ingrid Berg- 
man—the heroine of the second GASLIGHT—suffers a like 


fate in Hitchcock’s 1946 NOTORIOUS, her character being 
slowly poisoned by her husband and mother-in-law.) 


Meanwhile, Charas shows Inspector Ronet a publicity 
still from RETURN OF THE FLY (doubling as a police pho- 
tograph) and explains the disease that affects both Martin 
and Henri. His separation from the fly left Henri to age аз 
rapidly as а house fly does, an affliction that he must cor- 
rect with steady glandular therapy. Martin has inherited 
the affliction (explaining his habit of turning all “funky”), 
though Albert has not. At the Delambre estate, Henri 

relatively certain that Charas has caught wind of their a 

tivities and is anxious to destroy all the evidence and 
teleport the whole family to London as soon as possible. 


The Delambres pull their mutant victims out of storage 
and beam them to London en mass, where Albert has been 
ordered to destroy the resultant mountain of undulating 
flesh. The scene is more unsettling than any amount of on- 
screen gore could ever be, with the look of horror and dis- 


gust on Albert's face as he picks up an axe and advances on 
the thing extremely—and understandably—convincing, 
Back in Canada, matters begin to crumble. Judith 
stalks Patricia through the halls, and is killed by Tai. In Lon- 
don, Albert refuses to participate in any further horror. His 
father screams over the shortwave radio—” Albert, we're 
scientists; we have to do things we hate—that even sicken 
us!” Martin teleports the corpse of Judith over to London, 
and then Henri after that, confident that, despite his pro- 
testations, Albert won't let his father remain an atom 
stream, Wrong—the camera pulls back from the distraught 


in horror film annals, definitely overshadowing its pre- 
decessor in sheer horror elements, not to mention pacing 
and dialogue. It is primarily a two-character piece. Geena 
Davis plays Ronnie Quaife (the Helene role) and Jeff 
Goldblum is Dr. Seth Brundle, the Andre role. They are 

nusual, interesting performers who exhibit tremen- 

hemistry. (They were involved romantically at the 
time.) It’s a very intimate experience, occurring almost 
entirely in Seth udio,toft on the outskirts of Toronto, 
with Ronnie coming to/Visit Seth as he works on—and is 
later worked on by—His experiment. This is a far cry 
from the stiff, coed separation of the original films, 
where the girls musy stay upstairs while the boys plays 
with their toys in thé basement. Seth’s loft /laboratory is at 
the top of the building; it even has a skylight. The base- 
ment, that stalwart symbol of the buried unconscious, has 


Albert to show that, in addition to 
killing the humongous mutant 
with the axe, Albert has smashed 
the London lab to bits. Both Hen- 
ri and the corpse of Judith are 
stranded in the ether. Wan and Tai 
escape as Ronet arrives and starts 
snooping around the mansion. 
Martin, now rapidly aging and 
without Henri there to give him 
his injections, tries to teleport the 
screaming Patricia, but ends up dy- 
ing in the front seat of his car, yell- 


Patricia is saved Я 

it's uncertain wither or not she 

to the sanitarium; 
a bad idea. 


CURSE OF THE FLY is a tragic, 
bleak affair, with the scie 
pressure Henri exerts on Keen 
ily practically crushing, the jo out 
of the film. Judith and her relation: 
ship to Martin is a rife-with-pos 


long since been excavated. Ronnie 
is a science writer for a leading Ca- 
nadian magazine, so she’s able to 
follow Seth’s scientific discourse, 
and to participate as she chron- 
icles his progress for a planned 
book. They live and make love 
ona couch only a few feet from the 
telepods; there are no frilly flowers | 
to be found. 

Indeed, there's no family to be 
found, either, at least not at first.. / 
sa а loner, and Ronnie seems / 

nected only to her employ: 
and ex-boyfriend, Stethis Bor, 

(John Getz). In the interim’ 

tween FLY films, the dysfun 

anadian family was repla 
the streamlined, ^ 
permitted," yet in 

society of the swin, 
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bility subplot left woefully und 
explored, and Patricia is too reähand likeable for us not 
to want to know more about her. ЗН пе film zips along 
quickly and with enough sordid detail to keep fans 
pleased. It also benefits from uniformly strong acting, and а 
great, cue-filled score. Though set up for a third sequel 
(CURSE closes with the line “Is this the End?"), another 
film wouldn't fly—not, at least, for another 21 years. 
En 


In George Langelaan's original story, which is told from the 
point of view of Frangois Delambre, the horror com- 
mences with the telephone, which awakens Francois in the 
middle of the night to alert him to the events at the press. 
Frangois complains that “no matter what I am doing, in 
spite of the switchboard operator, in spite of my secre- 
lary, in spite of doors and walls, some unknown person is 
coming into the room and onto my desk to talk right into 
my very ear, confidentially—whether I like it or not." This 
awareness and revulsion toward technological invasion of 
the human via the innocuous telephone becomes the gen- 
esis for Langelaan's story, used as it is to prefigure the 
frantic phone call of Helene having just put Andre under 
the press. In the mid eighties, Canadian (!) director David 
Cronenberg came along and recognized in the story one 
of the themes that his whole oeuvre pursues: the techno- 
logical “invasion” of the flesh, not just the inner-ear, but 
the stomach, the vagina, the larynx, the intestines . . 
Reimagined by Cronenberg, THE FLY (1986) is one of 
the most effective, tragic, and concisely conceived remakes 


air may have been instrum 
5 runaway success, an echo of the atomic age 


urn to “family values” on the double, 
n in the pulpit and the screaming spectre 
ful disintegration of the flesh chasing tl 
back into their repressed, flower-covered 
(Ironically, it was the AIDS-related death — 
е love object of those long-ago Douglas 
forced the Reagan White House to \ 


naked revel 
family mansion 
of Rock Hudson, 
Sirk films, that fim’ 
acknowledge the epidemic.) 

Cronenberg saw it differently. “The AIDS connection is 
very superficial. I seê [THe FLY] as a talking about mortal- 
ity... We've all got theldiscase—the disease of being fi- 
nite.” (Cronenberg on Crokenberg, edited by Chris Rodley, 
Faber & Faber, 1994). Where his predecessor’s descent 
into flyhood involved not Speaking and wearing a cloth on 
his head, Seth Brundle's digintegration is slow and much 
more icky, and he’s able to chronicle it all via tape recorder 
and video camera, never lósing his sense of humor or 
warmth until the moment hà ceases to be human alto- 
gether. Cronenberg's film is an AIDS metaphor, but it's 
also an addiction metaphor; addiction being a topic the 
filmmaker explores deeply in many of his other films. Al- 
coholism in particular is a huge part of North American 
family life. The colder and bleaker the climate, the more 
prevalent it seems to be—7% of all Canadians suffer from 
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We knew, then, that this was somebody 
to follow. At about the same time—at 
'chmont Theater, which was a 

Пскеу Mouse theater—my sister 

I went to a matinee and this family 
came out to perform. They had one little 
kid, a little boy, and they kept hitting 
him with their hats; they were always 
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“We have to make t 
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ence Olivier. $ 


heels of having seen him play Heatheliff 
in WUTHERING HEIGHTS. Oh, wow! 
(Laughs) Marsha Hunt and I are the only 
ones left from that film. Marsha and 1 
went to one of the annual conventions 
for the Jane Austen Society, where 
people come from all over the world. 
Tes still worite version of the 
gh it was made in 
"had to be in black 
David Selznick hı 
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L8 was 


ee went 


‚hen Penny Single- 


jonal; I have to go 
got to the set, the 
ow I was—they alw 


“Do your ribs hurt?” and] 
He said, "What are you doing? 


“Who's in it?” and I said, “Red Skelton.” 


And he said, “Oh, get out-of here. 
‚ou’re fine; you're just Iaughimgetoons 


hard" (Laughs) And he was right! I 
thought I was coming down with some 
terrible chest ailment! 

55: So Red Skelton was a funny man off- 
‘camera as well as on? 

AR: Oh, yes! Oh, he was outrageous; 
he was зо funny! Не was зо off-center. 
You never knew what he was going to 
do, so it kept you on your tors. We had 
wonderful 


ing beside the camera, stuffing 
¡dkerchief into his mouth as tears 


uber 
Eme Sp wi a place of business 
НЕА never rehearsed, and that we'd 
Co ssa wos tos good юше, 
SS: Inmaddition to yourself and Red Skel- 
Ds Ragland appeared in all three 
STING films. 
А Both he and Red had 
kaai apnd, They were boli 
second bananas in. n le and they — 
er laughed so 
hard in my ПОРЕ 
Keme бав: was dating Gypsy Kote tae 


ad the trade 
ба the same pate 


uring the Golden Age of Holly- 

wood, Ann Rutherford was 
MGM's "girl next door^—specifically 
the girl next door to Andy Hardy, in 
the classic family series starring the 
endlessly energetic Mickey Rooney 
as Andy and Lewis Stone as his wise 
old father, Judge Hardy. 

The actress was also the girl next 
door if you happened [о live down 
the road from Tara, the sprawling 
O'Hara plantation in GONE WITH 
THE WIND (1939), and the very an- 
noying girlnext door in THE SECRET 
LIFE. ОЕ WALTER MITTY (1947), with 
Danny Kayezand Boris Karloff. And 
when she,wasn‘t living next door, 
she was busy solving murders most 
foul with Wally ^The-Fox" Benton 
(Red. Skelton), in WHISTLING IN 
THE DARK (1941), WHISTLING IN 
DIXIE (1942), and WHISTLING IN 
BROOKLYN (1943). 

Here, in the conclusion of her de- 
lightful Scarlet Street interview, the 
still lovely and vivacious Ann Ruther- 
ford recalls her career after she played 
Scarlett O'Hara's kid sister.... 


Ann Rutherford: In my lifetime, there 
has not been another book written that 
captured the imagination of the entire 
world the way Gone With the Wind 
did. It’s a history lesson, it’s a romance 
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Interview by Todt Livingston 


novel, it’s an 
everything—I 
think it has it 
all. And the movie 
still touches the audi- 

ence, because you're nof touched by 
movies today. There really are no 
three Kleenex.movies, anymore. 
Scarlet Street: That's true. After GONE 
WITH THE WIND, you went back to 
making Andy Hardy films. Judy Gar- 
land appeared in a couple of them. 

AR: Oh, yes! She played Betsy Booth. 
Oh, honey, she just was an incredible 
talent. The first-time I saw her was 
atthe Pantages Theater with her sis- 
ters; she was one of the Ситт Sis- 
ters. I don't think she could have 
been more than eight or nine years 
old, and she looked about six be- 
cause she hadn't gotten her spurt of 
growth yet: She came out on stage 
with this little Dutch bob and opened 
her mouth and sang "Stormy Weather" 
and just tore up the house! She was 
unbelievable! This was back in the 
days when every movie had a vaude- 
ville show before it. I tell you, the 
hair on the back of your neck would 
rise up when that child would sing. 
My sister and I were sitting there 
eating candy, and. T damned near 
strangled! (Laughs) We just stared at 
each other and said, "Listen to her!” 


We knew, then, that this was somebody 
to follow. At about the same time—at 
the Larchmont Theater, which was a 
little Mickey Mouse theater—my sister 
andl vello incendios tamal 
came out to perform. They had one little 
kid, a little boy, and they kept hitting 
him with their hats; they were always 
taking their hats off and smacking him 
on the head. And this kid was incred= 
ible! He tap danced and we knew thi 
that, even in this shabby Ганаа 
act, he was a talent о,сопј иге with. 


of our п 
these two kid: 
SS: Tell us abos 
land at MGM. 
AR: Well, when I finally met Judy, she 
was about 12. It was in the wardrobe 
tment of MGM, and they were fit- 
tinto a canvas; they were making 
body. Ths 


she said, "That's too t 

tight” Theysaid, “We have to make it 
"re going to make-your... 
this way." She was just a tubby 
tittle kid, with a little rectangular 
ry. We Started talking in Makeup and. 
airdressing, and she told me she had 
just done a “ht subject ith Deanna 
in. The studio let Deanna go a 

Universal signed her, bı 


Stinctive actress. Mosi 

are good actresses, beca: 

to think of the words and what they're 
saying and their meaning. We watched 
her bloom like a rose aj 

and be pretty as a pi 

ME IN ST. LOUIS and 

GIRLS. She was just unbelievable! 

SS: In 1940, you appeared in a big prestige 
picture for MGM—PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE, starring Greer Garson and Laur- 
ence Olivier. 

AR: It was a wonderful experience— 
acting with Laurence Olivie h 
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heels of having seen him play Heathcliff 
in WUTHERING HEIGHTS. Oh, wow! 
(Laughs) Marsha Hunt and I are the only 
ones left from that film. Marsha and 1 
went to one of the annual conventions 
for the Jane Austen Society, where 
people come from all over the world. 
It's still their favorite version of the 


‘film for GONE 
SS: You did some work ow 
AR: I went to 20th © 
made ORCHESTRA Which was 
the last thing that Glenn Miller did 
before he was killed. His music was 
just incredible in it! By that time, I was 
married and had a daughter, so I went 
back to radio, played Blondie for two 

hen Penny Single- 


WITH THE W 
ide of MGM | 
Fox and 


and my income lax 
SS: Before going back fo radio, though, 
you made three wonderfulanystery com- 
edies with Red Skelton—WHISTLING 
IN THE DARK, WHISTLING IN DIX- 
E, and WHISTEING IN BROOKLYN. 
AR: Oh, my, Red was-a piece of work! 
One morning, I woke up in terrible 
pain and my mother told me I should 
stay home, but I said, “No, Mother, [m a 
professional; I have to go to work.” 
jen I got to the set, th 
Tow I was—they alw. 
iu were—and I told В 
pain. I thought I was coming down 
Some terrible lung problem; I 
rely breathe. He sent 
ot udio doctor. Well, tl 
said, “Do your ribs hurt?” an 1 aid, 
"Yes." He said, “What are you doing 
said, “I’m making a movie. 
“Who's in it?" and I said, “Red Skelton,’ d 
And he said, “Oh, get out of here; 
‘ou’re fine; you're just laughing-too 


hard!" (Laughs) And he was right! I 
thought I was coming down with some 
terrible chest ailment! 

SS: So Red Skelton was a funny man off- 
camera as well as on? 

AR: Oh, yes! Oh, he was outrageous; 
he was so funny! He was so off-center. 
You never knew what he was going to 
do, so it kept you on your toes. We had 
wonderful fun doing those pictures. My 


novel, evensthough it was made in 

ае had to be in black- 

ч ite, David Selznick ha Вела memory of working with him 
bled 


up every inch of Technicolor n 


come while we filmed. He 
Was sifting beside the camera, stuffing 
his handkerchief into his mouth as tears 
streamed down his face, to keep from 
laughing and ruining the take. S. Sylvan 
Simon, who directed them, could hard- 
ly contain himself. He'd sit there crying 
and laughing, because suddenly Red 
would come up with a piece of business 
thathe’d never rehearsed, and that we'd 
never seen, and it was too good to lose 
SS: In addition to yourself and Red Ske 
ton, Rags Ragland appeared in all three 
ISTLING films 

e was a joy! Both he and Red had 
the samte-background. They were both 
second bananas in vaudeville and they 
wWere-alwayson, I've never laughed so 
hard in my life. Of course, everyone 
knew Rags was dating Gypsy Rose Lee 
atthe time: Gypsy could 
of taking off a c уе 
ever seen! (ce i 


LING IN TH P also ro 
AR: Oh, she was wonderful! She always 
wore a hat and always had a quip. Len- 
ery aay on the set with her! 
SS: If Sounds like work was a lot of fun. 
had a wonderful experience work- 
nder the studio system you were 
ed; youwere looked after an 
as wonderful. I didn't miss it 
when I retired, because my husband 
was.in the büsiness and I saw the 
same people. [read the trade papers ev- 
ету day and went to the same parties and 
gave the same/parties. 
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LEFT: Ann Rutherford ES the girl next door from Hell in THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY (1947), with a 
mother from Hell played by Florence Bates. The man Gertrude Griswold (Rutherford) plans to marry is Walter Mitty 
(Danny Kaye), but her heart belongs to the boorish Tubby Wadsworth (Gordon Jones). Even Walter's own mom 
(Fay Bainter) seems to prefer Tubby, RIGHT: Errol Flynn rests his head in Rutherford's lap in THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF DON JUAN (1948). BELOW: Sylvester (Rags Ragland) threatens Wally Benton (Red Skelton) and Carol 
Lambert (Rutherford) in WHISTLING IN THE DARK (1941). 


id your husband, producer William ery time he'd see me he'd say, "How's Monster. He was just a charming British 
Dozier, ever ask you to appear on BATMAN. Queenie?"—a wretched little dog that! gentleman. I had seen his horror mov- 
or any of his other TV series? was forced to carry around in the film. № ies and just scared myself silly! 

AR: Oh, yes, büt I wouldn't dream of it; was one of those little white Poodles with SS; Did you have a favorite? 
Iwas having more fun with the kids, You red stains on their sides. Danny was a АК: No, because they were so scary 1 
know, | was living my life backwards. 1 dear and a wonderful chef. A marvelous only saw them once! (Laughs) 
was doing it all bass ackwards. (Laughs) I cook! He could make Chinese food—he For most horror fans, BRIDE OF 
started working too young, so [went had a Chinese kitchen with gas vents FRANKENSTEIN. 
through asecond childhood. about three inches across. It was amazing AR: Charles Laughton's wife was the 
SS: Besides Red Skelton, you worked with Һе didn't set fire to all of Beverly Hills. Monster’s bride. No one could have 
another famous redhend— Danny Kaye, in (Laughs) He'd just get his wok out and been better! I used to go to a theater on 
THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY. start cooking. La Cuenga. It was like a streetcar—the 
AR: He was like another Red Skelton, 55; MITTY has another fan favorite in its first half was a puppet show and at the 
like cream that floats to the top. He was — casi—Boris Karloff. interval you stood, pushed the back of 
just зо enormously talented and a joy АК: Yes, we worked together. I remem- the seal to the front like a streetcar 
to work with on MITTY. And the years ber how amazed I was that he bore no seat, and faced in the other direction 
passed and passed and passed, and ev- — resemblance at all to the Frankenstein and saw another show. Elsa Lanchester 
was always in it. | traveled with Charles 
Laughton during the war for three 


\ ы months, selling War Bonds, and he 
Ar said, “You know, Elsa came out to do 
d that show for two weeks and she's 


going to be doing it forever." She 
loved it; she needed an audience. 
She was quite a character. 

SS: And speaking of characters, you 

worked wiih Errol Flynn on THE 

ADVENTURES OF DON JUAN. 
AR: He was a joy! He really 
character. Well, it lakes a character to 
have the nerve to go on a set with a 
monkey on your shoulder. (Laughs) He 
was fun to be with, and we all took 
turns trying to catch his doggone mon- 
key. If he was drinking, it was prob- 
ably his usual consumption. It didn’t 
interfere with his work. He was still 
enormously handsome, but not quite as 
pretty as he was, because your choices in 
life show up on your face. I found him 
enchanting and a delightful person 
SS: DON JUAN was directed by the talented 
Vincent Sherman. 
AR: Oh, isn’t he marvelous? He’s phe 
nomenal; he’s just galloping around— 
he goes to the opening of a door! But 
he’s having a good life, and he’s just 
gorgeous. The last time I saw him, he 
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by Richard Valley 


he situation is desperate! A man’s life is at stake! 

Harvey Upshaw, preparing for sleep on an overnight 
flight, doesn’t know that one of his fellow passengers is a 
killer who’s mixed Upshaw’s toothpaste with a fast-act- 
ing, undetectable, “practically painless” poison. Wally 
Benton knows the score, though, for Wally is that famed 
radio sleuth known as The Fox, Held against his will by 
the sinister Silver Tide cult in a lonely mansion, he's been 
forced to use his talent for inventing foolproof crimes to 
plot Upshaw’s death. With the murder due to take place at 
any minute, Wally desperately tries to get a warning to 
Upshaw by devising a makeshift broadcast system using 
cut telephone wires and an old radio. Fending off the 
bad guys, he finally gets through when a mean widdle kid 
on the plane stubbornly tunes in The Fox: 

“Harvey Upshaw! If you can hear me, do not gargle 
tonight!” warns Wally. "Don't do anything or you're а 
dead man! Especially, do not brush your teeth!” 

The petrified Upshaw stares at the radio and blurts 
out a reply. “Don’t worry!” he blubbers. “I won't even 
take ‘em out!” 

The day is saved! The villains are routed! And with 
the conclusion of WHISTLING IN THE DARK (1941), a 
star—Red Skelton, 28 years old and a veteran of 17 years in 


Previously, he’d been born Richard Bernard Skelton in 
Vincennes, Indiana, on July 18, 1913. The star-to-be's 
background was steeped in the traditions of American 
entertainment, including medicine and minstrel shows, 
vaudeville, burlesque, and the circus. (Shades of SHOW 
BOAT—he even performed on a river boat called the Cot- 
ton Blossom!) Skelton made his radio debut in 1936 on 
Rudy Vallee’s FLEISCHMANN’S HOUR, with his own 
popular show running from 1941 to 1953 and overlapping 
with his Emmy-winning TV career. On radio, he devel- 


oped a series of comic characters—Clem Kadiddlehopper, 
Freddie the Freeloader, George Appleby, Willy Lump 
Lump, Cauliflower McPugg, Sheriff Deadeye, and San 
Fernando Red—that would carry over to the small screen 

Skelton made his feature film debut in a supporting 
role in HAVING WONDERFUL TIME, a 1938 RKO feature 
based on a hit Broadway show. (The later musical ver- 
sion completed the famous phrase by calling itself WISH 
YOU WERE HERE.) Unlike the play, the film was a flop 
and the redheaded clown returned to radio and the 
stage. Then, in 1940, Skelton crossed paths with a far 
more famous (though considerably shorter) carrot-top 
while entertaining at a White House birthday celebra- 
tion for Franklin Delano Roosevelt—Mickey Rooney. The 
pint-sized dynamo was one of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's 
brightest stars and the frequent onscreen boyfriend (in 
the Andy Hardy series) of Ann Rutherford, who was des- 
tined to play Skelton’s love interest in WHISTLING IN 
THE DARK and its two sequels. Rooney recommended 
Skelton to MGM mogul Louis В. Mayer. Another endorse- 
ment came from film star Lupe Velez, who was dating MGM 
director Frank Borzage and suggested that Skelton be put 
ina movie. 

The thirties and forties were the heyday of the series 
film. Everyone had a series—Rooney with Andy Hardy, 
Velez with Mexican Spitfire, Lew Ayres and Lionel Bar- 
rymore with Dr. Kildare, Basil Rathbone with Sherlock 
Holmes, Ann Sothern with Maisie. Signed by Metro to 
lend comic support in such series films as PEOPLE VS. 
DR. KILDARE (1941), DR. KILDARE'S WEDDING DAY 
(1942), and MAISIE GETS HER MAN (1942), Skelton found 
himself suddenly elevated to star status when the stu- 
dio blew the dust off a 1932 Broadway comedy by 
Laurence Gross and Edward Childs Carpenter and cast 
him in WHISTLING IN THE DARK. 
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There had been a previous film version of the play 
eight years earlier, in 1933. и starred Ernest Truex and 
Una Merkel as Wallace Porter and Toby Van Buren, the ro- 
mantic couple forced by gangsters to fashion the perfect 
murder. The picture was amusing, though it stretched 
credulity to watch brassy Toby constantly trying to get the 
fey Wallace into bed before they're bumped off, Truex's 
comic speciality being a prissiness that served him better 
in such roles as the spit-curled homebody Sapiens in THE 
WARRIOR'S HUSBAND (1923) or the poetry-spouting Roy 
V. Bensinger in HIS GIRL FRIDAY (1940). In any event, th 
story would undergo considerable updating for the ге 
make, including references to the Orson Welles infamous 
radio broadcast THE WAR OF THE WORLDS and the Al- 
fred Hitchcock film REBECCA (1940). 

Though Skelton had been getting good reviews for 
minor work (“Red Skelton again shows that he is one of 
the sereen’s up-and-coming clowns,” said the Baltimore 
Evening Sun's Gilbert Kanour of his role in PEOPLE VS, 
DR. KILDARE), it wasn’t his growing popularity that con- 
vinced MGM to see Red in WHISTLING IN THE DARK. 
Rather. it was another popular comedian and film at a stu- 
dio other than MGM that indirectly made Skelton 3 movie 
star. The comedian was Bob Hope, and the film—in which 
Hope played radio commentator Larry Lawrence—was 
Paramount's THE GHOST BREAKERS (1940). 


“The talk is that the MGM studio fondly believes 
they ve discovered another Bob Hope in the person- 
ality of a lad named Red Skelton...” 

—New York Morning Telegraph 


In many ways, Red Skelton was a generous performer, 
Time and again in the three Whistler comedies (and also 
in MAISIE GETS HER MAN, 1942's PANAMA HATTIE, and. 
1943 DUBARRY WAS A LADY), he lets some of the best 
lines and bits go to fellow burlesque veteran Rags Rag- 
land. In other instances, however, particularly when it 
came to acknowledging his debt to a fellow artist, Skel- 
ton played it very close to the vest. He was always un- 
comfortable concerning career parallels with Bob Hope. 
Yet there were many points of comparison, and they didn’t 
escape the notice of contemporary critics when WHISTLING. 
IN THE DARK opened in the summer of 1941. 

Wrote Bosley Crowther in The New York Times: "To 
the cheerfully swelling list of bright new film comedians 
you may add the rosy name of Richard (Red) Skelton, For 
Metro has really turned up an impressive young Bob 
Hopeful in the person of this jaunty chap .. . While there is 
Hope, there's Skelton, too.” 

Where there's Hope, there had been Skelton even 
earlier than 1941. In his fact-illed Seeing Red: The Skelton 
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in Hollywood's Closet (Robin-Vincent Publishing, 2001), Wes 
D. Gehring writes about Skelton's smash appearance at 
New York's Paramount Theater in 1940, where he appar- 
ently anticipated TV horror hosts by almost two decades, 
stepping our onto the stage while the feature film (DR. 
CYCLOPS) was running and offering caustic quips on the 
bizarre action taking place onscreen. To irreverently com- 
ment on a film (usually from within the film itself) was 
very much a Hope specialty, and it’s worth noting that 
earlier in the Paramount run Skelton’s stage antics sup- 
ported a film that spawned the most irreverent series in 
motion picture history—ROAD TO SINGAPORE, starring, 
Bing Crosby, Dorothy Lamour, and (billed third for the 
only time in the series” history) Bob Hope. 

Furthering the parallelism between Skelton and Hope 
was the fact that, starting in 1941, their respective radio 
shows were broadcast back to back on Tuesday nights, 
with ol’ Ski Nose being the first out of the starting gate. 
Such was Skelton's sensitivity regarding Hope that decades 
later, in a 1977 interview with Ross Wetzsteon for the Vil- 
lage Voice, the comic claimed, “I wanted to go on after so 1 
could prove I wasn't just somebody's imitation of Hope .. - 
1 passed Hope in the ratings.” True enough, but it took 
eight years to do so. Besides, in 1977 no one temembered 
that there had ever been comparisons made between the 
two comedians, 

No one, that is, except Red Skelton... 


Prior to THE GHOST BREAKERS, Bob Hope had achieved 
film stardom in yet another horror/mystery spoof—THE 
CAT AND THE CANARY (1939). Tellingly, he played a ra« 
dio personality. Crime-solving (and -committing) radio 
stars also figure in a number of other films, DEATH AT 
BROADCASTING HOUSE (1934), based on a novel by Val 
(brother of John) Gielgud, was—obviously—set at a radio 
station, SUPER SLEUTH (1937) starred Jack Oakie as a 
movie star who plays detective, but when the property 
was remade as GENIUS AT WORK (1946), it starred Wally 
Brown and Alan Carney as two radio sleuths matching 
half-wits with the Cobra (Lionel Atwill) and his sinister 
manservant (Bela Lugosi): DANGER ON THE AIR (1938) 
starred Donald Woods as a radio engineer who solves the 
murder of sponsor Berton Kluck (Berton Churchill). UP IN 
THE AIR (1940) had radio page Frankie Ryan (Frankie 
Darro) and janitor Jeff Jefferson (Mantan Moreland) on 
the trail of whoever slew singer Rita Wilson (Lorna Gray). 
A radio broadcast figures prominently in the plot of 
CHARLIE CHAN АТ THE WAX MUSEUM (1940), though 
Charlie (Sidney Toler), of course, is no radio star. Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello split the horror /mystery spoof 
in twain (the twain on twack twee), reserving the old 
dark house elements for HOLD THAT GHOST (1941) and 


playing two aspiring radio writers in WHO DONI 

(1942). In LAURA (1944), Clifton Webb was Waldo Ly- 
decker, a radio wit famed for his crime essays. Waldo 
doesn’t solve a murder, though; he commits one. Claude 
Rains followed suit in THE UNSUSPECTED (1947), as mur- 
derous Victor Grandison, And lest anyone think the pleth- 
ога of radio references stemmed only from the medium’s 
concurrent popularity with the films featuring it, there's 
RADIOLAND MURDERS, set in 1939 but made in 1994. 

That WHISTLING IN THE DARK owes its inspiration 
to THE GHOST BREAKERS is obvious, The dialogue is rife 
with wisecracks as suitable to Hope's delivery as they 
are to Skelton's—perhaps more so. ("What are you, a man 
or a mouse?” “A man—but tell me if you see а cat com- 
ing.") Not surprisingly, Hope fares better with the verbal 
humor in THE GHOST BREAKERS than Skelton does in 
WHISTLING, but Skelton outshines him in the slapstick. 
He also does welt in his radio bits, explaining how he 
solved crimes with a casual smugness worthy of 
Ellery Queen. (“A true maharaja winds his turban from 
right to left,” he elucidates. “never from left to right.”) 

Some of the material is on the racy side for 1941, 
especially for that “family studio,” МОМ, In an early 
scene, Wally’s agent, Buzz Baker (Eve Arden), sits at a 
nightclub table with the sponsor's daughter (Virginia Grey), 
waiting for her client to show up. "If a gentleman arrives 
asking for Miss Post,” she tells а waiter, "show him over 
here, will you?” 

“One gentleman for two ladies?” sniffs the waiter 

“Oh, it's all right,” says Buzz, "I'm just going to watch.” 

WHISTLING IN THE DARK has a talented cast lending 
Skelton sterling support, including one of the screen's 
great villain's, Conrad Veidt, as Joseph Jones, the criminal 
head of the spiritual Silver Tide cult. (It's disconcerting 
that the character name is so similar to that of a late 
cultist—People’s Temple leader Jim Jones, who led over 
1,000 gullible members to mass suicide in Guyana.) № 
Loyd Corrigan delights as potential murder victim A 
Harvey Upshaw. As Hilda, the Silver Haven housekeeper, 
Mariska Aldrich makes Minerva Urecal look like Hedy 
Lamarr. And Ann Rutherford is all spunky charm as radio 
actress Carol Lambert 

Rutherford returned for WHISTLING's two se- 
guels—WHISTLING IN DIXIE (1942) and WHIS- 
TLING IN BROOKLYN (1944) as did Rags Rag- 
land, though Ragland's participation posed 
some problems for the scripters. In the first film, 
he'd played Sylvester Conway, one of the crimi- 
nals, and was packed off to prison at story's 
end. In DIXIE, Wally and Carol travel South to & 
get married and become involved in another 
murder plot, this lime at the home of Judge 


PAGE 60 LEFT: Conrad Veidt was a memorable menace in 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK (1941). PAGE 60 RIGHT: In 
WHISTLING IN DIXIE (1942), Wally Benton and Carol 
Lambert (Red Skelton and Ann Rutherford) travel South 
to get married and find murder instead. Diana Lewis 
played Carol's friend, Ellamae Downs. LEFT: The Fox 
gets the drop on some Southern-fried villains, including 
Frank Bailie (Peter Whitney) and Sheriff Staff (George 
Bancroft). Faithful Chester (Rays Ragland) helps out, 


George Lee (Guy Kibbee). whose chauffeur is Chester 
Conway, Sylvester's comparatively honest twin brother. 
Soon enough, Sylvester escapes from jail and looks up 
his sibling, leading to the film's comic highlight, in whicl 
Sylvester repeatedly attacks Wally and Wally, in retalia- 
tion, attacks Chester by mistake. (Wally to Chester: “What 
are you, a moron?" Chester: "Yes, and we're organized,”) 
The first two Whistling films take full advantage of 
the facial contortions crafted by Skelton for his famous 
Guzzlers Gin sketch. In WHISTLING IN THE DARK, Wally 
spulters and chokes when he sips the phony beverage be- 
ing peddled by Joseph Jones. He repeats the reaction at 
film’s end, when he turns to kiss Carol and plants a wet 
one on Hilda's lips instead. In WHISTLING IN DIXIE, 
Wally’s workload as The Fox has so unhinged him that he 
goes apoplectic whenever he hears the word “murder.” 
DIXIE proved an even bigger hit than DARK, so 
WHISTLING IN BROOKLYN was inovitable—and almost as 
inevitably, a disappointment. The plot has Chester Conway, 
now working for Wally, trying to get publicity for his boss 
by telling reporter Jean Pringle (Jean Rogers) that The Fox is 
really "Constant Reader,” а serial killer. Both the police 
and the real murderer chase after The Fox, who at one point 
disguises himself as а heavily-mustached baseball player 
and pitches against the Brooklyn Dodgers at Ebbets Field. 
Some scenes for WHISTLING IN BROOKLYN were 
actually filmed in Flatbush, location work being a rarity 
in forties filmmaking. Sadly, the added expense made 
BROOKLYN’s budget more than three times higher than 
WHISTLING IN THE АВК and more than twice that of 
DIXIE, and the film barely broke even. A multitude of 
murderers had failed, but poor box office killed The Fox. 
Perhaps the funniest gag connected with WHISTLING 
IN BROOKLYN took place off-camera. Dodger manager 
Leo Durocher, who appeared as himself in the film, of 
fered Red Skelton the gift of a joke book. Pictured on the 
book's cover . .. Bob Hope. 


There had been a previous film version of the play 
eight years earlier, in 1933. It starred Ernest Truex and 
Una Merkel as Wallace Porter and Toby Van Buren, the то- 
mantic couple forced by gangsters to fashion the perfect 
murder, The picture was amusing, though it stretched 
credulity to watch brassy Toby constantly trying to get the 
fey Wallace into bed before they're bumped off, Truex’s 
comic speciality being a prissiness that served him better 
in such roles as the spit-curled homebody Sapiens in THE 
WARRIOR'S HUSBAND (1933) or the poetry-spouting Roy 
V. Bensinger in HIS GIRL FRIDAY (1940). In any event, the 
story would undergo considerable updating for the re- 
make, including references to the Orson Welles infamous 
radio broadcast THE WAR OF THE WORLDS and the Al- 
fred Hitcheock film REBECCA (1940). 

Though Skelton had been getting good reviews for 
minor work (“Red Skelton again shows that he is one of 
the screen's up-and-coming clowns," said the Baltimore 
Evening Sun's Gilbert Kanour of his role in PEOPLE VS. 
DR. KILDARE), it wasn't his growing popularity that con- 
vinced MGM to see Red in UNG IN THE DARK. 
Rather, it was another popular comedian and film ata st 
dio other than MGM that indirectly made Skelton a movie 
star. The comedian was Bob Hope, and the film—in which 
Hope played radio commentator Larry Lawrence—was 
Paramount’s THE GHOST BREAKERS (1940). 


eee 


“The talk is that the MGM studio fondly believes 
they’ve discovered another Bob Hope in the person- 
ality of a lad named Red Skelton... .” 

—New York Morning Telegraph 


In many ways, Red Skelton was a generous performer. 
Time and again in the three Whistler comedies (and also 
in MAISIE GETS HER MAN, 1942's PANAMA HATTIE, and 
1943's DUBARRY WAS A LADY), he lets some of the best 
lines and bits go to fellow burlesque veteran Rags Rag- 
land. In other instances, however, particularly when it 
came to acknowledging his debt to a fellow artist, Skel- 
ton played it very close to the vest. He was always un- 
comfortable concerning career parallels with Bob Hope. 
Yet there were many points of comparison, and they didn’t 
escape the notice of contemporary critics when WHISTLING 
IN THE DARK opened in the summer of 1941. 

Wrote Bosley Crowther in The New York Times: “To 
the cheerfully swelling list of bright new film comedians 
you may add the rosy name of Richard (Red) Skelton. For 
Metro has really turned up an impressive young Bob 
Hopeful in the person of this jaunty chap . . . While there is 
Hope, there's Skelton, too.” 

Where there's Hope, there had been Skelton even 
earlier than 1941, In his fact-filled Seeing Red: The Skelton 
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in Hollywood's Closet (Robin-Vincent Publishing, 2001), Wes 
D. Gehring writes about Skelton’s smash appearance at 
New York’s Paramount Theater in 1940, where he appar- 
ently anticipated TV horror hosts by almost two decades, 
stepping out onto the stage while the feature film (DR. 
CYCLOPS) was running and offering caustic quips on the 
bizarre action taking place onscreen. To irreverently com- 
ment on a film (usually from within the film itself) was 
very much a Hope specialty, and it’s worth noting that 
earlier in the Paramount гип Skelton's stage antics sup- 
ported a film that spawned the most irreverent series in 
motion picture history—ROAD TO SINGAPORE, starring 
Bing Crosby, Dorothy Lamour, and (billed third for the 
only time in the series’ history) Bob Hope. 

Furthering the parallelism between Skelton and Hope 
was the fact that, starting in 1941, their respective radio 
shows were broadcast back to back on Tuesday nights, 
with ol’ Ski Nose being the first out of the starting gate. 
Such was Skelton’s sensitivity regarding Hope that decades 
later, in a 1977 interview with Ross Wetzsteon for the Vil- 
lage Voice, the comic claimed, “I wanted to go on after so I 
could prove I wasn't just somebody ’s imitation of Hope... 
I passed Hope in the ratings." True enough, but it took 
eight years to do so. Besides, in 1977 no one remembered 
that there had ever been comparisons made between the 
two comedians. 

No one, that is, except Red Skelton. . 

Eres 


Prior to IHE GHOST BREAKERS, Bob Hope had achieved 
film stardom in yet another horror/ mystery spoof—THE 
CAT AND THE CANARY (1939). Tellingly, he played a ra- 
dio personality. Crime-solving (and -committing) radio 
stars also figure in a number of other films. DEATH AT 
BROADCASTING HOUSE (1934), based on a novel by Val 
(brother of John) Gielgud, was—obviously—set at a radio 
station. SUPER SLEUTH (1937) starred Jack Oakie as a 
movie star who plays detective, but when the property 
was remade as GENIUS AT WORK (1946), it starred Wally 
Brown and Alan Carney as two radio sleuths matching 
half-wits with the Cobra (Lionel Atwill) and his sinister 
manservant (Bela Lugosi). DANGER ON THE AIR (1938) 
starred Donald Woods as a radio engineer who solves the 
murder of sponsor Berton Kluck (Berton Churchill). UP IN 
THE AIR (1940) had radio page Frankie Ryan (Frankie 
Darro) and janitor Jeff Jefferson (Mantan Moreland) on 
the trail of whoever slew singer Rita Wilson (Lorna Gray). 
A radio broadcast figures prominently in the plot of 
CHARLIE CHAN AT THE WAX MUSEUM (1940), though 
Charlie (Sidney Toler), of course, is no radio star, Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello split the horror /mystery spoof 
in twain (the twain on twack twee), reserving the old 
dark house elements for HOLD THAT GHOST (1941) and 


playing two aspiring radio writers in WHO DONE IT? 
(1942). In LAURA (1944), Clifton Webb was Waldo Ly- 
decker, a radio wit famed for his crime essays. Waldo 
doesn't solve a murder, though; he commits one. Claude 
Rains followed suit in THE UNSUSPECTED (1947), as mur- 
derous Victor Grandison. And lest anyone think the pleth- 
ora of radio references stemmed only from the medium's 
concurrent popularity with the films featuring it, there's 
RADIOLAND MURDERS, set in 1939 but made in 1994. 

That WHISTLING IN THE DARK owes its inspiration 
to THE GHOST BREAKERS is obvious. The dialogue is rife 
with wisecracks as suitable to Hope’s delivery as they 
are to Skelton's—perhaps more so. (“What are you, a man 
era mouse?” “A man—but tell me if you see а cat com- 
ing.”) Not surprisingly, Hope fares better with the verbal 
humor in THE GHOST BREAKERS than Skelton does in 
WHISTLING, but Skelton outshines him in the slapstick. 
He also does well in his radio bits, explaining how he 
solved various crimes with a casual smugness worthy of 
Ellery Queen. (“А true maharaja winds his turban from 
right to left,” he elucidates, “never from left to right.”) 
Some of the material is on the racy side for 1941, 
especially for that “family studio,” MGM. In an early 
scene, Wally's agent, Buzz Baker (Eve Arden), sits аба 
nightclub table with the sponsor's daughter (Virginia Grey), 
waiting for her client to show up. “Ша gentleman arrives 
asking for Miss Post,” she tells a waiter, “show him over 
here, will you?” 

“One gentleman for two ladies?” sniffs the waiter. 

"Oh, it’s all right,” says Buzz. “I’m just going to watch.” 

WHISTLING IN THE DARK has a talented cast lending 
Skelton sterling support, including one of the screen’s 
great villain's, Conrad Veidt, as Joseph Jones, the criminal 
head of the spiritual Silver Tide cult, (It’s disconcerting 
that the character name is so similar to that of a later 
cultist—People's Temple leader Jim Jones, who led over 
1,000 gullible members to mass suicide in Guyana.) 
Lloyd Corrigan delights as potential murder victim 
Harvey Upshaw. As Hilda, the Silver Haven housekeeper, 


Mariska Aldrich makes Minerva Urecal look like Hedy 


Li And Ann Rutherford is all spunky charm as radio 
Carol Lambert. 

Rutherford returned for WHISTLING’s two se- 
quels—WHISTLING IN DIXIE (1942) and WHIS- 
TLING IN BROOKLYN (1944)—as did Rags Rag- 
land, though Ragland's participation posed 
some problems for the scripters. In the first film, 
he'd played Sylvester Conway, one of the crimi- 
nals, and was packed off to prison at story's 
end. In DIXIE, Wally and Carol travel South to 
get married and become involved in another 
murder plot, this time at the home of Judge 


PAGE 60 LEFT: Conrad Veidt was a memorable menace in 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK (1941). PAGE 60 RIGHT: In 
WHISTLING IN DIXIE (1942), Wally Benton and Carol 
Lambert (Red Skelton and Ann Rutherford) travel South 
to get married and find murder instead. Diana Lewis 
played Carol's friend, Ellamae Downs. LEFT: The Fox 
gels the drop on some Southern-fried villains, including, 
Frank Bailie (Peter Whitney) and Sheriff Staff (George 
Bancroft). Faithful Chester (Rags Ragland) helps out. 


George Lee (Guy Kibbee), whose chauffeur is Chester 
Conway, Sylvester’s comparatively honest twin brother. 
Soon enough, Sylvester escapes from jail and looks up 
his sibling, leading to the film’s comic highlight, in which 
Sylvester repeatedly attacks Wally and Wally, in retalia- 
tion, attacks Chester by mistake. (Wally to Chester; “What 
are you, a moron?" Chester: "Yes, and we're organized.”) 

The first two Whistling films take full advantage of 
the facial contortions crafted by Skelton for his famous 
Guzzler's Gin sketch. In WHISTLING IN THE DARK, Wally 
sputters and chokes when he sips the phony beverage be- 
ing peddled by Joseph Jones. He repeats the reaction at 
film’s end, when he turns to kiss Carol and plants a wet 
one on Hilda’s lips instead. In WHISTLING IN DIXIE, 
Wally's workload as The Fox has so unhinged him that he 
goes apoplectic whenever he hears the word “murder.” 

IXIE proved an even bigger hit than DARK, so 

WHISTLING IN BROOKLYN was inevitable and almost as 
inevitably, a disappointment. The plot has Chester Conway, 
now working for Wally, trying to get publicity for his boss 
by telling reporter Jean Pringle (Jean Rogers) that The Fox is 
really “Constant Reader,” a serial killer. Both the police 
and the real murderer chase after The Fox, who at one point 
disguises himself as a heavily-mustached baseball player 
and pitches against the Brooklyn Dodgers at Ebbets Field 

Some scenes for WHISTLING IN BROOKLYN were 
actually filined in Flatbush, location work being a rarity 
in forties filmmaking. Sadly, the added expense made 
BROOKLYN's budget more than three times higher than 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK’s and more than twice that of 
DIXIE, and the film barely broke even, A multitude of 
murderers had failed, but poor box office killed The Fox. 

Perhaps the funniest gag connected with WHISTLING 
IN BROOKLYN took place off-camera. Dodger manager 
Leo Durocher, who appeared as himself in the film, of- 
fered Red Skelton the gift of a joke book. Pictured on the 
book's cover . . . Bob Hope. Е 


The Hardy Family and friends—Ann Rutherford, Mickey Rooney, Cecilia Parker, Lewis Stone, Fay Holden, 
Virginia Grey, Sara Haden, and John King—in THE HARDYS RIDE HIGH (1939). 


ANN RUTHERFORD 
Continued from page 58 
brought a photograph of me sitting with 
Errol Flynn's head in my lap. (Laughs) 
He's a very generous, very sweet man. 
SS: Who was your favorite director 
AR: George Seitz, who directed the 
Hardy pictures. Ніз patience was le- 
gion. He would let Mickey be creative 
to the point of even changing things 
around. He'd shoot it his way and then, 
if Mickey came up and tugged on his 
sleeve and said, "Uncle George, І got and 
idea,” they'd stop tearing the set up, 
they'd put the lights on again and call us 
all back, and Mickey would explain his 
own version of playing the scene. And 
that was invariably the one they'd print, 
and it would always wind up in the mo- 
vie. It took a very big man to do that! 
SS: Of all your films, which offered the great- 
challenge as an actres 
AR: Oh, please; I’ve never thought of 
it that way, never thought of it that 
way. Every day was a present. A gift. You 
could be a different person all the time— 
it was really such fun! I never boiled it 
down that seriously; I just did the best 
Icould and always tried to know not 
only my lines, but the other person's 
lines in any scenes that we did together. I 
learned to do that when I was doing a 
serial, because they shot so fast that 
sometimes the other person would forget 
to say something terribly important to 
the plot! So I could say, “Oh, you mean 
when you told me yesterday . . .” and 
then you'd say his lines and work them 
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into the dialogue. That was something I 
learned at the very beginning and it in 
came in very handily. I did a picture with 
Wallace Beery . .. 

55: WYOMING? 

AR: Yes, and it was on location in Jack- 
son Hole, Wyoming. On my first scene 
with Wallace Beery—it was a dialogue 
scene, of course—we rehearsed it and 
it was fine. The director, Richard Thorpe, 
yelled action and they started shooting. 
Wallace Beery had the first line and 
then, to my amazement, wasn’t he delv- 
ing into my lines? 

55: Stealing your lines, you mean? 

AR: And I’m standing there with egg on 
my face! I just said, “Cut!” I'd never said 
that in my life before! (Laughs) The di- 
rector looked at me like I was nuts, and 
I said, "I beg your pardon. I’ve come a 
couple of thousand miles to do a dia- 
logue with Mr. Beery, and he has chosen 
to make it his monologue. If that makes 
sense to you, I think ГА better go back 
to California.” The script girl spoke up 
and said, “She's absolutely right; he 
was saying her lines, too.” So the director 
took Wallace over into a corner and had a 
little chat with him, and he never pulled 
that again! 

SS: Beery knew everyone's lines, too! 

AR: He had that trick, too, but in his case 
he wasn't dealing with an emergency. 
In a serial, it's an emergency. You only 
shoot it once. 

SS: And you've got to get it right. 

AR: So many things can happen. I re- 
member one scene in the serial THE 


FIGHTING MARINES, where they had a 
big old-fashioned touring car, and they 
said, “Now, you're to drive past the 
camera." And I didn't know how to 
drive! I didn't! They said, "Oh, it’s all 
right. We'll start it and have a man on 
the floor beside you. No, there won't be 
room. Well, hell be on the floor in the 
back. He's a good stunt man; it'll be all 
right.” I though, "God, I’m just going to 
look calm and collected.” So I’m look- 
ing calm and collected, with a beam on 
my face, and I’m driving through a nice 
country road—and I hit a rut in the road. 
Well, the stunt man bounced right up in 
sight when I hit the rut, I didn’t know; I 
just had a beam on my face. They left it 
in the movie; they said, "Oh, it goes so 
fast you don’t even notice it.” Mean- 
while, I'm beaming! Somebody's kid- 
napped my brother and I’m off trying 
to rescue him with a smile on my face! 
(Laughs) I never did see the whole thing. 
Who'd want to sit through 12 episodes— 
oh, please! But Ше goes on. If 1 had real- 
ized Га been living through the Golden 
Era, ГА have tried to enjoy it even more. 

SS: In 1958, MGM made ANDY HARDY 


: .. and you weren't in it. 

AR чат flatly refused. I said, "Have 
you lost your mind?" I said, "In the first 
place, Andy Hardy would not grow up 
to be a judge. Andy Hardy would grow 
up to be Red Skelton! He'd have some- 
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^H ELP ME! HELP ME!" A tiny fright- 

ened strident voice emanaies from 
a spider web in a garden. In the history 
of horror films it is equalled only by the 
choking Germanic cry of “Help! Help!” 
emanating from the throat of cornered 
child mass murderer Peter Lorre (The 
Lord High Minister of All that is Sinister) 
in Fritz (METROPOLIS) Lang's morbid 
masterpiece, "M." 

We see a front view of Herbert Mar- 
shall raising a large rock over his head, 
about to dash it down on the unfortu- 
nate victim of the film, Al (later known 
as David) Hedison. By a daring scientific 
experiment gone awry (he meddled with 
things man was meant to leave alone), he 
has metamorphed into a winged insect 
with the head and arm of a human be- 
ing. Vincent Price, eventually to become 
Prince Prospero and The Abominable Dr. 
Phibes, was also a witness to this abhor- 
rent transmutation. 

The original story by George Lange- 
laan was featured in—can you guess 
what magazine? Perhaps you were too 
young at the time, circa 1956, but it 
was—Playboy! It is remembered as the 
slay-boy issue and today is a collector's 
item along with Charles Beaumont's 
"The Crooked Man," Ray Bradbury's 
"Long After Midnight" (which became 
the legendary Fahrenheit 451), and Ray 
Russell's tale that was filmed resembling 
a modern version of Conrad Veidt's THE 
MAN WHO LAUGHS—"Sardonicus.” 

Years ago in France, in his Parisian 
villa, [had the privilege of spending 
an afternoon with George Langelaan. 1 
remember him as a portly, amiable 
host in his forties, and what I particu- 
larly remember of my visit was the huge, 
fantastic painting that dominated one 
wall. Before I left, 1 had the honor of 
adding him to Beaumont, van Vogt, 
Melchior, Bradley, Curt (DONOVAN'S 
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BRAIN) Siodmak, and other of my dis 
tinguished clients. 

The next year, 1959, THE RETURN OF 
THE FLY buzzed the screen for 78 min- 
utes, shorter than the original’s 94 min- 
utes, with this time ‘round the victim 
getting a fly leg as well as a head and 
hand. Vincent Price again graced the 
screen with his perfect presence. 

THE ELY hibernated until 1965 when, 
according to Walt Lee’s Reference Guide to 
Fantastic Films, there was a CURSE OF 
THE FLY, but unfortunately that is too 
far back for me to remember the plot . . . 
if there was one. | seem to recall it as 
pretty schlocky (and not as good as John 
Landis' SCHLOCK). 

Of course, the remake of several 
years ago is too fresh in our memories to 
require much of a reprise here. With ad- 
vanced techniques, the transformation 
sequences and makeup were more awe- 
some than before. 

There is a record of another FLY, an 
eight-minute amateur short, and a Yugo- 
slavian FLY in 1967. 

Most of my 300,000 piece collection 
has been scattered to the four winds as 
the result of my physical /financial disas- 
ter of 2002, but one thing I managed to 
save to display in Ше Ackerminimansion 
along with Bela Lugosi’s stage Dracula 
cape, Ultima Futura Automaton the 
METROPOLIS robotrix, the last remain- 
ing Martian machine from WAR OF THE 
WORLDS, the brontosaurus that chased 
the man ur the tree in the 1933 KING 
KONG, and the Beaver hatand ghoulish 
teeth of Lon Chaney from LONDON A 
TER MIDNIGHT, is a magnificent ЇЇ 
with a human head designed by a de- 
voted filmonster fan and presented to 
me by him. If he chances to read this, 1 
hope he will contact me and let me know 
his name, so I can add it to his amateur 
masterpiece. n 


LEFT: David Hedison endures a creepy-crawly visit from a spidery friend 
(the arachnid who figures in the climactic scene of 1958's THE FLY) while get- 
ting ahead in the makeup chair at 20th Century Fox. RIGHT: Inspector 


(Vincent P'rice) tries not to giggle. 


Charas (Herbert Marshall) crushes the human-headed fly while Francois 
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BENJAMIN KRITZER 
Bruce Kimmel 
1st Books Library, 2002 
216 pages—$14.50 
Bruce Kimmel's Benjamin Kritzer is a 
coming-of-age story set т а particular 
time (the late 1950s) and place (Los Ange- 
les) and peppered with period refer- 
ences (1 WAS A TEENAGE WEREWOLF 
and THE FLY, Commando Cody rocket 
jackets, Chop-O-Matics, Five Day De- 
odorant Pads) that virtually defies itself 
to become more than an exercise in no: 
talgia. Yes, nostalgia there is, for thos 
baby boomers who remember what it 
was like to attend a Saturday kiddie 
matinee or pre-theme park amusement 
pier, but Benjamin’s story isn't shack- 
led to its decade, and one can easily sub- 
stitute FRIDAY THE 13TH if one was 
nine years old in 1980 instead of 1957, 
or the 1975 candy craze Pop Rocks for 
Benjamin’s beloved Jujubes. 
Kimmel knows his horror movies, 
especially the essential fact that the 
best monsters have something about 
them that demands a measure of sym- 
pathy. After all, they’re victims of cir- 
cumstances. It’s not their fault that a 
ravenous creature of the night bit them 
on the neck or clawed their chest to 
ribbons. They had no hand in helping 
some deranged dwarf plop a criminal 
brain in their skull. They don’t want to 
be bad, but their evil side sometimes 
takes over, transforming them into a 
vampire or werewolf or monstrous 
blobbie thing, or even—worst of all—a 
parent. Such a monster is Benjamin Krit- 
zer's mother, Minnie Kritzer. There's 
very little to be said in defense of a wo- 
man who, in uncontrollable frustration, 
would strike her son with a wooden coat 
hanger, but Kimmel manages to say it, 
in so unobtrusive a manner that it comes 
as a surprise when the reader realizes 
that Minnie’s motives, if definitely not 
her methods, are not invariably cruel 
She's a woman with demons. She thinks 
those demons are her two children, es- 
pecially young Benjamin, but the de- 
mons are internal. Yet she never says no 
when Benjamin asks for a transistor ra- 
dio or wants to put ona show for hi 
captive-audience family, or when he 
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begs an invitation for pretty 
Susan Pomeroy to join the 
Kritzers for Passover. (The 
Krit also celebrate Easter, 
leading Benjamin to write in a 
school essay: “Once upon a 
time in days of old there was 
a person named Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ said many wise things and 
people enjoyed Him very much. What 
Jesus enjoyed was boiling eggs . 
times Easter comes at the same time as 
Passover, and not only do we get to find 
gaily-colored Easter eggs, but we get to 
eat chopped liver, too.”) Even the moti- 
vation for Minnie's worst betrayal, one 
that forever changes the dynamics of 
her troubled relationship with her “prob- 
lem child,” is a gray mix rather than the 
pure black of vicious bile or the spot- 
less white of Mother love. 

Minnie is just one of many memo- 
rable characters populating Benjamin's 
world. There’s also semi-nudist dad 
Ernie, psychotic older brother Jeffrey, 
kindly Grandpa Kritzer, crazed grand- 
parents Gus and Dottie Gelfinbaum, 
good teacher Mrs. Wallet, bad teacher 
Miss Brady, and, of course, Susan 

‘There isn’t anyone—except those few 
who somehow skipped childhood en- 
tirely—who won't recognize a moment 
of their own lives in Benjamin Kri 
films Benjamin sees at the local Picfair 
and Lido movie theaters may for the 
most part be American International, 
but his story is Universal. 

—Richard Valley 


HAMMER FILMS: 

THE BRAY STUDIO YEARS 

Wayne Kinsey 

Reynolds & Hearns 2002 

368 pages—$35.00 

Dr. Wayne Kinsey, editor of The House 
That Hammer Built magazine, brings his 
knowledge of all things Hammer to 
Hammer Films: The Bray Studio Years, said 
years being 1951 through 1966, when 
the company was housed at Bray. Many 
fans feel that this was Hammer's Golden 
Age, and when you look at the studio's 
growth and product during that period, 
one is hard pressed to disagree. 

After a cursory overview of the stu- 
dio’s origin in the 1930s and its scant 
output during the 1940s, Kinsey sets out 
to explore the Golden Age. (The years 
1951-1952 and 1953 to 1955 are combined, 
due to the relative lack of production.) 
Each feature is given detailed coverage, 
with such lesser-known flicks as NEV- 
ER TAKE SWEETS FROM A STRANGER 
(1959) receiving almost as incisive an ex- 
amination as the better-known Frank- 
enstein and Dracula films. Amazingly, 
considering the plethora of books and 


mags devoted to Hammer, Kinsey still 
uncovers new facts, as well as presenting 
rare photos. Here's hoping that Kinsey 
will someday expand his final chapter 
into a second book, examining Hammer's 
productions from 1967 to today. 

—Kevin С Shinnick 


KENNY MILLER 
Kenny Miller with Donald Vaughan 
McFarland and Co., 2001 
Box 611, Jefferson, NC 28640 
214 pages—$28.50 
Devotees of genre film will probably be 
most familiar with Kenny Miller from 
his roles as Vic, the bongo-playing pal 
of Michael Landon in I WAS А TEEN- 
AGE WEREWOLF (1957) and as Stan, 
the dancing young mini-man from A? 
TACK OF THE PUPPET PEOPLE (1958). 
What many may not realize, however, 
is that Miller's career also includes such 
diverse credits as film roles in Orson 
Welles’ TOUCH OF EVIL (1958) and An- 
thony Quinn’s THE BUCCANEER (1958), 
television roles on THE RAT PATROL 
and B.L. STRYKER, various theater per- 
formances, a touring roadshow featuring, 
the dance craze The Twist, and a string 
of successful record releas 
All this, and much more, is detailed 
in Miller’s entertaining autobiography 
Kenny Miller: Surviving Teenage Were- 
wolves, Puppet People, and Hollywood. 
Cowritten with free-lance film writer 
Donald Vaughn, the book breezily takes 
us through Miller’s childhood upbring- 
ing by fundamentalist Christian par- 
ents through his Hollywood beginnings 
in a series of juvenile delinquent roles 
to mainstream success, fandom, and 
some difficult times late in his career. 
It's amazing that Miller transcended his 
parents’ determination to deny him a 
career in entertainment. (They consid- 
ered Hollywood a “modern incarnation 
of Sodom and Gomorrah.”) Dying from 
leukemia, Reverend Miller's last words to 
his 16-year-old son were, “You'll never 
amount to anything!” Okay! So much 
for positive reinforcement! 
Nevertheless, Miller persevered. With 
talent as a singer and dancer, he won 
a series of local talent contests, earned 
a gig on a radio show, then ran off to 
Tinseltown to pursue his goal. Just as 
he began making connections, how- 


ever, he was drafted. Serving in Ger- 
many, Miller furthered his career by 
becoming entertainment director of the 
Sixth Infantry and appearing in the 
American/German teleseries FLASH 
GORDON. Success came to Miller on his 
return from the military, when he won 
roles (primarily as a juvenile delinquent 
or dancing teen) in THE HUMAN JUN- 
GLE (1954), RUNNING WILD (1955), and. 
ROCKABILLY BABY (1957). A favorite of 
the fan mags, Miller's photos graced 
their covers through the fifties and early 
sixties—the pinnacle of his career. 

Filled with anecdotes about friend- 
ships and encounters with such diverse 
personalities as Orson Welles, Jackie 
Kennedy, James Dean, and the Shah of 
Tran, Miller’s account of his rise from 
modest means to stardom and back to 
modesty is entertaining and informative. 

—Al Васа 


HEAVEN AND HELL ТО PLAY WITH 
Preston Neal jones 

Limelight Editions, 2002 

304 pages—$18.95 

Those seeking ammunition in Preston 
Neal Jones’ Heaven and Hell to Play With: 
The Filming of The Night of the Hunter 
for the endless battle over the auteur 
theory will find plenty of bullets—no 
matter what side you're fighting on. In 
anutshell, the theory—which origi- 
nated in France in the 1950s with Fran- 
cois Truffaut and other writers for Ca- 
hiers du Cinema, and was actually called 
la politique des auteurs, American critic 
Andrew Sarris being the first to dub it a 
“theory”—posits that films have an in- 
dividual auteur or author (usually the 
director), and thus can be read in the 
same manner as one reads a book by 
an individual writer. All those who con- 
tribute to the work are more or less rel- 
egated to the position of the means and 
material used by the auteur/author to 
write his film/book. 

Time and again in Heaven and Hell to 
Play With, someone who contributed 
to the final work that is the film THE 
NIGHT OF THE HUNTER (1955)—pro- 
ducer Paul Gregory, writer Davis Grubb, 
actor Robert Mitchum, editor Richard 
Golden, art director Hilyard Brown, 
cinematographer Stanley Cortez—pays 
homage to the vision of director Charles 
Laughton, while time and again prov- 
ing that Laughton's vision was some- 
times their vision, and that they con- 
tributed to the finished film in ways 
never dreamt of by their auteur. 

In no way should these revelations 
diminish Laughton’s own exceptional 
work—his contribution to the film was 
by far the largest, and he was in a posi- 
tion to either approve or veto the work 
of his collaborators. Still, there’s no deny- 
ing that the ideas and concepts of his 
coworkers were their own, and that they 
play a vital role in the final product. 

Author (or is it auteur?) Jones has 
spent decades gathering material for 
his book, which he presents in a precise, 
straightforward manner. He allows the 
dozens of filmmakers he interviewed 
to speak for themselves, but he doesn’t 


simply step aside and let them run riot 
over the film's history. His own voice, 
offering opinions and tying up most of 
the loose plot strands, is a strong, al- 
ways welcome оле. 

If Heaven and Hell to Play With has a 
flaw, it’s that there are two loose strands 
that need tying—namely, the absence 
of primary interviews with stars Shelley 
Winters and Billy Chapin. The voluble 
Winters is represented by remarks 
made elsewhere, but she contributed 
nothing specifically to this book, which 
leaves her rather like the wax dummy 
that substituted for her after she'd 
been murdered in the movie. We're told 
by participants that child actor Chapin 
loved making THE NIGHT OF THE 
HUNTER and that he was fond of Laugh- 
ton, but Jones writes in the acknowledg- 
ments that Chapin "gave the project 
his blessing, though for personal rea- 
sons he was unable to participate . . . .” 
Those reasons extend over a period of 20 
years or so, and leave a mystery at the 

center of Heaven and Hell to Play With's 
generous heart. 
— Richard Valley 


WHITE ZOMBIE 

Gary Don Rhode: 

McFarland and Co., 2001 

352 pages—$65.00 

McFarland and Co. writers often joke 
that they can't always afford to buy 
their own books. They aren't entirely 
kidding! Sixty-five bucks is a big chunk 
of change to put down for a reference 
book such as Gary Don Rhodes’ White 
Zombie: Anatomy of a Horror Film, but for 
Bela Lugosi fans it’s essential. Is the 
book a “must have” for every film scholar 
or fan of old horror movies? For fans of 
WHITE ZOMBIE (1932), perhaps. For 
those who can’t stand it, perhaps not 

Rhodes’ massive reference book of- 
fers a fascinating look at independent 
filmmaking in the 1930s. For that alone, 
it belongs with such other in-depth stud- 
ies of classic cult films as George Turner 
and Orville Goldner's The Making of King 
Kong (1975) and Aljean Harmetz's The 
Making of The Wizard of Oz (1977). WHITE 
ZOMBIE has never reached classic sta- 
tus, and probably never will. It has quite 
a number of flaws—some of the acting is 
terrible—but it has more than enough 
merit to justify Rhodes’ excellent study. 
There is a great deal of information on 
independent filmmakers Victor and 
Edward Halperin, creators of WHITE 
ZOMBIE, that you simple won't find 
anywhere else. 

The book is loaded with rare stills and 
illustrations. Even with all the material 
Rhodes has painstakingly compiled, 
however, he wasn’t able to shed light 
on the late actor Clarence Muse's claim 
that Bela Lugosi, because of his star sta- 
tus in Hollywood, directed a number of 
WHITE ZOMBIE’s scenes. There are 
still some mysteries yet to be solved sur- 
rounding the film. However, what mate- 
rial there is in White Zombie: Anatomy of 
а Horror Film—and there's lots of it— 
makes for fascinating reading. 

—Leonard J. Kohl 
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DAVID FRANKHAM 


Continued from page 47 

SS: Did he resemble his portrayal in thal film? 
DE: He was charming, very handsome, 
very aesthetic, rather cynical about Holly- 
wood in general and full of cautionary 
tales by way of advice to a 30-year-old 
novice. He did lighten up consider- 
ably when I told him, sincerely, that his 
SHOW BOAT was easily the definitive 
version and he chatted animatedly about 
its production. We left him smiling and 
waving rather sadly. A month or so later, 
he drowned himself in his pool and 
Doris was devastated. lan McKellen was 
eerily accurate in his performance; he 
really caught the man’s isolation and 
frustration. But I didn’t see a Lynn Red- 
grave-type housekeeper lurking about. In 
fact, he served the tea by himself that 
day. So he was really my first connection 
with my favorite genre, as it turned out. 
You're in MASTER OF THE WORLD. 
DF: Vincent suggested me for that one, 
likely because my character was bland, 
yet turns by literally stabbing Charles 
Bronson in the back. It is my favorite of 
the three with Vincent Mark Damon had 
turned the role down on a Friday—I sus- 
pect because he lost the girl to Charles 
Bronson in the script—and I was rushed 
out to the studio late that afternoon, met 
director William Witney, and was told to 
report to wardrobe immediately to be in 
the first shot on Monday. I hardly had 
time to feel excited about doing a second 
movie with Vincent. 


ММ + 


SS: Was filming more fun and games, as it 
was when you made THE FLY? 
DF: Vincent joked right before the cam- 
eras would roll. There's a scene where 
you can see Mary Webster and me smil- 
ing, coming in for a scene where we're 
supposed to be terrified. (Laughs) 1 
can see that every time I watch that film. 
His books are autographed to me: “Mas- 
ter of the World—and don't you forget 
it!” T enjoyed making that picture. We 
had community singing on the set! Hen- 
ту Hull led us in singing old songs be- 
tween takes, songs he had learned as a 
young man. He was a very gentle and 
kind man as well. We're in most of each 
other's scenes throughout. American 
International knew I was helping them 
out by working on such short notice, 
so they offered me a two-picture deal. It 
was a delight all the way through. It was 
nota big budget film, but it set out to 
entertain, and it did that. 
55: Your second AIP picture was TALES OF 
TERROR, directed by Roger Corman. 
DF: Roger Corman was terrific! He was 
very quiet, almost shy. It was under 
stood that you got the scene right on the 
first take. There were three episodes in 
the picture. We did my segment, "The 
Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar," in 
one week, dawn to dusk. We did morn- 
ing readings with Vincent, Debra Paget, 
and Basil Rathbone. I absolutely wor- 
shipped Basil from the 1930s on, when 
he whacked the living daylights out of 
oung Freddie Bartholomew in DAVID 
COPPERFIELD. We were never off our 
feet. Roger kept the film on budget 
by doing it like that. Because of 
\ the thorough rehearsal, we 
didn’t need more than one 
take, but on some scenes that 
normally would have taken 
two or three camera takes, 
Roger would do in one. I had 
to run up the stairs with a 
camera rushing in front of 
me on tracks, break down the 
door, and it had to be right, 
because it took an hour to set. 
up the thing with lights. It was. 
a big challenge to the crew. 
SS: Basil Rathbone was in his seventies 
by then. Did the fast pace bother him? 
DE: I was absolutely amazed! Rath- 
bone was about Vincent's height, 
as you can see in TOWER OF LON- 
DON, and here I was nose to nose 
with him. It occurred to me halfway 
through filming that his whole attitude 
was young, even though he was in his 
seventies. That was his secret. | worried 
about him; the days were so long, but 
he never tired. As with Vincent, do- 
ing a scene with Rathbone meant 
praying that you wouldn't be 
wiped off the screen. Working 
with him was one of the great 
satisfactions of my life—I 
mean, he was Errol Flynn’s 
and Tyrone Power's nemesis! 
I later worked with him on 
DR. KILDARE, and he took 
me ona tour of the studio, 
where he had worked with 
Greta Garbo and Norma 


bster, David Frank- 
ham, and Vincent Price relax between 
takes on MASTER OF THE WORLD 
(1961). ABOVE: Judy Dan, Rock Hud- 
son, Frankham, and Karl Swenson in 
THE SPIRAL ROAD (1962). BOT- 


TOM LEFT: Frankham flips out on 
TWELVE O’CLOCK HIGH. 


Shearer. He told me, incidentally, that 
Errol Flynn wasn't a very good swords- 
man. He was very good about leaping 
about, but he didn’t know anything 
about the fine points of fencing. Basil 
had been taught well, and he said, “No, 
old Flynn had to use a double quite a 
lot!” Basil actually died working, tour- 
ing in an Edgar Allan Poe show. Just as 
he would have wished, I'm certain. 

55: Maybe that inspired Vincent Price to keep 
going as long as he did? 

DE: Vincent's sense of humor helped, no 
doubt. Halfway through TALES, Vincent 
growled in my ear that he'd worked with 
Debra Paget before. “Т almost got to rape 
her in THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
before John Derek killed me off!” 

55: Did you ever encounter any of your fellow 
performers again after working with them? 
DF: Iran into Vincent Price once in 1976, 
at the Beverly Hills Post Office. Пе was 
in the middle of suing AIP because he 
felt they weren’t paying him his royalties 
on all those films. Не just took a nominal 
up-front fee, usually $5,000, and then a 
percentage-of the profits, which he said 
were immense, only you'd never know it 
by the meager checks they were send- 
ing him. In 1989, I attended a salute to 
Vincent on his 79th birthday at the Los 
Angeles Hilton. Roger Corman was there, 
too, so we three had a fine reunion. We 
hadn’t seen each other for ages, so it 
was quite an emotional get-together, 
Vincent was frail and walked with the 
help of a cane, but his mind was sharp 
as always and he had the audience laugh- 
ing from start to finish. 

SS: Earlier, you mentioned the classic Jack 
the Ripper thriller, THE LODGER. Your 
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STARS’ FID, FABRICATIONS, 
MYTHS AND LITTLE WHITE LIES 
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FARIIEATIONS, MYTHS 


BOZE HADLEIGH once wrote: 


This is a book which will cause rumbles in the world of entertainment. From 
the headliners of classic television (Lucille Ball, Ed Sullivan, and Bob Hope) to 
film icons (Cary Grant, Joan Crawford, and John Wayne) to celebrities of 
today (Julia Roberts, Tom Cruise, and Will Smith)—no star is immune to 
Hadleigh’s biting humor and irascible wit. 

Arranged thematically under such groupings as personal claims, costars and 
cohorts, and Hollywood myths, Celebrity Lies contains some of the most cre- 
ative, misguided, and downright dishonest statements made by legendary fig- 
ures of the past and present. Entertaining sidebars on such topics as infamous 
last words and caustic comments about its subjects, it makes saturnine reading. 


BARRICADE 
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Available at Bookstores everywhere. 
$16.95 » Paperback + ISBN 1-56980-245-9 


“Hollywood is where the truth lies...still.” 
Author or editor of fourteen books, he has been called the Samuel Pepys of 
Hollywood. Among his successful volumes are Bette Davis Speaks, Hollywood 
Gays, Hollywood Lesbians, Sing Out!, and In or Out. 


credits include the Hammer film HANDS OF 
THE RIPPER 

DF: Yes, that was a feature filmed in Eng- 
land. The plot didn’t make any sense at 
all, so Universal had me and another 
actor film an introduction to explain it! 
(Laughs) That was the extent of my in- 
volvement with that one. 

E ‘our list of television credits, all of them 
featured or guest roles, is amazing. 

DF: When you're fortunate enough, as 1 
was then, to be active in Hollywood at a 
time when most series ran 10 39 episodes, 
there was so much work available to all 
of us. I did hundreds of commercials 
from about 1964 to 1974. As for acting, | 
was so grateful for opportunities to spe- 
cialize in characters who invariably fell 
apart. Roddy McDowall had—and justifi- 
ably so—first crack at every sizeable role 
in that category, and I've often felt that I 
was contacted only if he was otherwise 
engaged, but that in itself was very flat- 
tering. My peers didn’t seem anxious to 
be typecast as weak characters, whereas I 
reveled in the freedom thosc roles gave 
me. Sometimes a director would say, 
“Here's where you fall apart, David, so 
do your thing and we'll use a handheld 
camera and just follow you around as 
you trash the set.” (Laughs) Great fun! 
58: You didn't mind playing unstable men? 
DF: Even with basically routine TV mov- 
ies, an element of work 1 was given to 
do in FLY was apparent in scripts that I 
was considered for. In an episode of THE 
GALLANT MEN, a WB series, I played 
a shell-shocked British soldier opposite 
Dorothy Provine and got to do my ob- 
ligatory screaming scene with her. She 
sang to me and I recovered! (Laughs) 


And in your STAR TREK episode, “Is 
There in Truth No Beauty,” you went hay- 
wire opposite Diana Muldaur, 
DF: My character nearly wrecked the En- 
terprise! My character even dropped 
dead! I Keep meaning to make a video 
collage of all the times I came to a vio- 
lent end. I seemed to specialize in expir- 
ing Гог awhile back then 
SS: In fact, your character’s demise was one of 
the actual times when Dr. McCoy said, “He's 
dead, Jim.” 
DF: "Let's get Frankham; he does good 
death." That was a lot of fun, but shoot- 
ing STAR TREK was also a sad affair, 
because we started the day the cast was 
told that the series had been cancelled 
You never saw such a downhearted 
group of actors. They loved their work 
on that show. 
8: On a gentler note, you voiced a Disney 
mated character, Sgt, Tibbs, the Cockney 
cat who single-handedly initiates the rescue of 
the puppies in 101 DALMATIANS. 
DF: I knew my parents wouldn't be too 
enthusiastic about my role as a killer in 
FLY, so I auditioned with about half a 
dozen others and was delighted to hear 
a few days later that the role was mine 
Tt was all very low-keyed and relaxed, 
with a great feeling of innocence about 
the whole project. 1 really felt so proud to 
my name ona Disney film 
And your voice can be heard in another 


: Ben Wright, who voiced Roger in 
DALMATIANS, recommended me for 
that, It was filmed in Italy, and when 
they got the film back to MGM, they 
could hardly understand any of the ас- 
tors. William Wyler had to audition lo- 


cal actors to dub the film, and Ben and 
I were the lucky ones, for weeks and 
weeks. Every other voice is either Ben or 
me! (Laughs) The editor who called for 
us was a legend, Margaret Booth, who 
did the 1935 MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY. 
55: You were on several episodes of THE 
F.B.L, including one with Paul Lukas. 

DF: He was a dear man and a wonderful 
actor; he won an Oscar for WATCH ON 
THE RHINE, and I was thrilled to be 
working with him. He absolutely de- 
fellow Hungarian Bela Lugosi, 
d he gave Hungarian actors a 
bad name! 

SS: Why did you leave acting? 

DF: After 20 years of good steady work in 
a profession 1 really loved, Пей Holly- 
wood in 1976 and went back from time 
to time. In 1988, I did a stint on a CBS 
soap, just to prove to myself that I could 
do it. Although I was asked to resume my 
boring role of a minister later on, I de- 
clined and walked out of CBS Television 
City with no regrets, just a lot of wonder- 
ful memories for my years out there. It’s 
what ГА wanted to do so urgently since 
I sat in the dark watching Laird Cregar 
and Doris Lloyd in THE LODGER back 
in 1944, So that door that Edward Bernds 
opened for me in RETURN OF THE FLY, 
stayed open for me at least two decades 
to come. Г always maintain that I don’t 
believe in luck, but rather being in the 
right place at the right time, as well as 
being well prepared for it when oppor- 
tunity knocks. When I look back, I have 
to give heartfelt thanks that I was in- 
deed in the right place for 20 years of the 
right time. i 
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Kurt Neumann's THE FLY (1958) is as much a woman's wee} 


flick, emulating such popular Douglas 
ig such pop: gl 


Sirk films as 1956's WRITTEN ON THE WIND (TOP LEFT, with Rock Hudson and Dorothy Malone) and 195475 MAG- 


NIFICENT OBSESSION (BOTTOM LEFT, with Hudsoi 


and Jane Wyman), It also has much in common with the 


recent, Sirk-inspired FAR FROM HEAVEN (2002), directed by Todd Haynes. 


THE FLY 
Continued from page 85 


this addiction, resulting in hundreds of thousands of 
deaths per year. The isolation of the individual is a 
huge part of the addiction process. The gradual disintegra- 
tion of the self must be hidden from society—“covered 
for” by the dysfunctional family, if one exists—as it be- 
comes more and more socially repulsive. 

Part of what makes Seth’s ultimate devolvement into 
the fly mutation so believable and tragic is that it happens 
in the protected space of only two people, himself and his 
codependent lover (and, partially, the lovers each of them 
brings around), Had the film ended with the intervention 
of the police or doctors, believability would have gor 
out the window and rendered the film just another “mon- 
ster movie.” Once the monster goes public, he promotes 
only chuckles and pity as he 
struggles in the web and 4 
whines for help. 

Ronnie is established 
from the start as prime 
codependent material. Al- 
though she has broken 

h the repulsive 


dent on him for various 
things—more than she'll 


Her heart goes out to Seth (they meet at a cocktail party), 
who is socially withdrawn, but cute, and who promises 
to show her something incredible. "You're not a very ac- 
complished drunk," she tells him on the ride over, 
foreshadowing his rapid dissolving once he “tastes the 
forbidden.” Unlike the Delambres, to whom secrecy from 
the female was all important, Seth 18 quick to share and 
explain every aspect to this equal-footing femme. Their 
full-disclosure relationship actually resembles that of 
Philippe and his own Ronnie in RETURN OF THE FLY 
more than, say, Andre and Helene in the original. There's 
an androgyny afoot; teleportation machines are now for 
everyone. The sexual revolution has left its mark, Women 
no longer have to be protected from such things; how- 
ever, the sexual revolution has also left a legacy of drug 
abuse and sexual disease in its wake. It is this new set of 
problems that will drag this blossoming family down. 
What begins as a beautiful romance gradually begins 
to crumble; the couple drifts further and further from 
normal society. Seth fuses with the Пу on a molecular 
level, so he doesn’t sprout wings or a bulbous fly-head, 
but his whole DNA has changed. The transformation 
an euphoric increase of agility, strength, en- 
ergy, and sex drive. Gradually, this gives way to physical 
decrepitude, an inability to leave the house, a loss of all 
concepts of reality, delusional suspicion, and madness. 
It's a typical arc of drug use—from all 
time low—all of it happening while Ronni 
dependent spouse, looks on helplessly. No doctors are 
ever called in; Seth is allowed to sit around the house in 
his bathrobe, watching in semidetached horror as he de- 
volves in the mirror. 
There are several genuinely shocking moment: 
the film—in particular, the infamous pregnancy scene. 
realizes that she’s pregnant with the de- 
formed Seth’s baby, she dreams that she gives birth to a 
squirming, giant maggot. The horrors of biology have al- 
ways been at the forefront of Cronenberg's work, but here 
they take on a whole new invasive level, with 
g birth to an odious white phal- 
lus. The concept of the family, of birth, 
revealed as repulsive; the lure of love 
leads inexorably to a trap, harness- 
ing the once free but lonely spirit 
to an unrelenting cycle of gore- 
drenched transfiguration. Seth, 
meanwhile, having developed 
the ability to crawl on the с 
ing and the walls, figures this 


“may not be such a bad disease after а... a disease with 
a purpose"—like procreation itself. (Cronenberg claims 
inspiration from a poster that read “Sex is the invention 
of a clever venereal disease.”) As he devolves further, Seth 
hits on the plan to add a third pod, and to prevent Ronnie 
from having an abortion by splicing her, the unborn 
child, and himself into one organism. “Help me to be hu- 
man,” he says. “We'll be the ultimate family, a family of 
three joined together in one body—more human than I 
am alone.” 

Surely one of the creepiest moments in all horror 
cinema comes when Brundle, who up to this point has 
been played by Goldblum in an oversize mutant suit, has 
his jaw come off in Ronnie's hand. His legs start to bend 
the wrong way, and the skin of his head splits open to re- 
veal an animatronic “thing” with black, nonhuman eyes 
blinking behind it. Witnessing the transformation from 
Ronnie's perspective, the last traces of her disintegrating, 
lover have been supplanted by a totally alien thing, Even 
the Wolf Man never lost as much humanity as Seth does 
in this moment. Brundle reminds one of a similar psyche- 
delic searcher who goes too deep, Eddie Jessup (William 
Hurt) in ALTERED STATES (1980). The key difference is 
that when Jessup, having gone deeper than just revert 
to an ape man, becomes a sort of human amoeba, he's still 
William Hurt in a silly-putty costume similar to the one 
worn by Seth prior to his full-on fly change. Seth goes it 
one deeper. The sudden abandonment Ronnie experi 
ences in this moment is unbearably vivid and intense, the 
very definition of horror. There wouldn't be a better de- 
piction of such painful, codependent romantic loss un 
LEAVING LAS VEGAS (1995) almost 10 years later. 

АШ that superb acting and tragedy would be enough, 
but Cronenberg adds plenty of stomach-churning gore 
ears falling off, Seth vomiting white digestive fluid on 
the hand and foot of Gina's ex, the giant maggot. It's 
quite a collection and, since the gallery of horror is wit- 
nessed only by a few, it maintains the identity of inter- 
family trauma, It has not yet gone public; police have 
not come in to take photographs; Inspector Charas and 
Francois are nowhere to found. It’s as though the origi- 


nal FLY began and ended with Helene, sobbing over the 


crushed press, alone forever, 


A critical and box office hit, THE FLY invariably led to a 
sequel. Cronenberg wanted nothing to do with it, nor did 
Geena Davis—though footage of Jeff Goldblum as Seth 
Brundle (outtakes from THE FLY) appears in several vid- 
сов that his son, Martin (Eric Stoltz), gets his hands on. 


While definitely odd and in some ways hard to 
love, FLY II (1989) is not the turkey its reputation would 
have it. For one thing, it maintains a healthy fidelity to 
the 1986 film, following in its own way as a remake of 
RETURN OF THE FLY. As in RETURN, FLY II follows the 
story of the son, who in turn takes on both his father's 
job and his mutant genes. While Andre in the original was 
а married man with a son already five years old, here 
we have Ronnie giving birth to Seth's child at the very 
start of the film, in a sequence so shrill and unpleasant 
that it threatens to turn viewers off before they even 
make it to the opening credits. 

Ronnie (Saffron Henderson replacing Davis) writhes 
in agony on an operating table, while a horde of dis- 
passionate doctors stand around her. Above them, Stathis 
(John Getz, again) yells at another doctor, "You said it 
wasn't going to be like this!" It's a lot of unpleasant 
debriefing for fans of the Cronenberg FLY. In one fell 
swoop, we learn that Ronnie got back together with 
Stethis, that he convinced her to keep Seth’s baby and sell 
it to these freaky med nuts, and that she’s about to die 
in agony. The maggot baby she sees before dying turns 
out to be a cocoon-like embryo, which is parted to reveal a 
child underneath. 

The child (named Martin, presumably in homage to 
Henri's son in CURSE OF THE FLY) grows up in the 
shelter of Bartok Industries, with Mr. Bartok (Lee Rich- 
ardson) becoming a Frangoisesque surrogate father. Mar- 
tin learns and grows at an accelerated rate and is, at the 
age of five, already played by Eric Stoltz (who was likely 
cast as a result of 1985s MASK, which proved he could 
deliver pathos under latex.) Stoltz is fine as the lad still 
smarting from seeing his pet lab dog emerge from a trial 
teleportation as a hand-chomping mutant puppet. (The 
mutant dog is pretty pathetic.) When he grows up a little 
more, Martin is presented with his own eighties-style pad 
near the labs, and it’s not long before he even finds a 
girlfriend in the form of Bartok employee Beth Logan 
(Daphne Zuniga). As in most FLY films, the chemistry be- 
tween the characters is more engaging and real than nec- 
essary. Together, Martin and Beth work on the teleport- 
ation pods—Brundle’s chosen employment assignment— 
and slow dance in the inevitable montage to a forgot- 
ten pop song (“Lock, Stop, and Teardrops,” by k.d. lang. 

‘Things get explosive when Beth is transferred to a 
different town, after having sex with Martin. It turns out 
that Bartok has been spying on Martin's bed through 
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LEFT: in RETURN OF THE FLY (1959), Philippe Delambre (Brett Halsey) finally shows some interest in entering 
the boudoir of the lovely Cecile Bonnard (Danielle De Metz), but only after he’s traded in his head for that of an in- 


sect. RIGH 


With the help of Inspector Beecham (John Sutton) and Francois Delambre (Vincent Price), Philippe 


zips his fly and reunites with Cecile for what promises to be a very dull marriage 
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Kurt Neumann's THE FLY (1958) is as much a woman's weepie as it is a sı 


Sirk films as 1956'5 WRITTEN ON THE WIND (TOP LEF 


fi flick, emulating such popular Douglas 


Г, with Rock Hudson and Dorothy Malone) and 1954's MAG- 


NIFICENT OBSESSION (BOTTOM LEFT, with Hudson and Jane Wyman). It also has much in common with the 


recent, Sirk-inspired FAR FROM HEAVEN (2002), directed by Todd Haynes. 
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this addiction, resulting in hundreds of thousands of 
deaths per year. The isolation of the individual is a 
huge part of the addiction process. The gradual disintegra- 
tion of the self must be hidden from society—"covered 
for” by the dysfunctional family, if one exists—as it be- 
comes more and more socially repulsive. 

Part of what makes Seth’s ultimate devolvement into 
the fly mutation so believable and tragic is that it happens 
in the protected space of only two people, himself and his 
codependent lover (and, partially, the lovers each of them 
brings around). Had the film ended with the intervention 
of the police or doctors, believability would have gone 
out the window and rendered the film just another “mon- 
ster movie.” Once the monster goes public, he promotes 
only chuckles and pity as he 
struggles in the web and me 
whines for help. 4 

Ronnie is established шы 
from the start as prime 
codependent material. Al- 
though she has broken 
up with the repulsive 
Stathis, she’s still depen- 
dent on him for various 
things—more than she'll 
admit—and tolerates his 
invasions of her privacy. 


Her heart goes out to Seth (they meet at a cocktail party), 
who is socially withdrawn, but cute, and who promises 
to show her something incredible. "You're not a very ac- 
complished drunk," she tells him on the ride over, 
foreshadowing his rapid dissolving once he "tastes the 
forbidden." Unlike the Delambres, to whom secrecy from 
the female was all important, Seth is quick to share and 
explain every aspect to this equal-footing femme. Their 
full-disclosure relationship actually resembles that of 
Philippe and his own Ronnie in RETURN OF THE FLY 
more than, say, Andre and Helene in the original. There's 
an androgyny afoot; teleportation machines are now for 
everyone. The sexual revolution has left its mark. Women 
no longer have to be protected from such things; how- 
ever, the sexual revolution has also left a legacy of drug 
abuse and sexual disease in its wake. It is this new set of 
problems that will drag this blossoming family down. 

What begins as a beautiful romance gradually begins 
to crumble; the couple drifts further and further from 
normal society. Seth fuses with the fly on a molecular 
level, so he doesn't sprout wings or a bulbous fly-head, 
but his whole DNA has changed. The transformation 
starts with an euphoric increase of agility, strength, en- 
ergy, and sex drive. Gradually, this gives way to physical 
decrepitude, an inability to leave the house, a loss of all 
concepts of reality, delusional suspicion, and madness. 
It's a typical arc of drug use—from all-time high to all- 
time low—all of it happening while Ronnie, the co- 
dependent spouse, looks on helplessly. No doctors are 
ever called in; Seth is allowed to sit around the house in 
his bathrobe, watching in semidetached horror as he de- 
volves in the mirror. 

There are several genuinely shocking moments in 
the film—in particular, the infamous pregnancy scene. 
After Ronnie realizes that she’s pregnant with the de- 
formed Seth’s baby, she dreams that she gives birth to a 
squirming, giant maggot. The horrors of biology have al- 
ways been at the forefront of Cronenberg’s work, but here 
they take on a whole new invasive level, with 
Ronnie giving birth to an odious white phal- 
lus. The concept of the family, of birth, is 
revealed as repulsive; the lure of love 
leads inexorably to a trap, harness- 
ing the once free but lonely spirit 
to an unrelenting cycle of gore- 
drenched transfiguration. Seth, 
meanwhile, having developed 
the ability to crawl on the ceil- 
ing and the walls, figures this 


“may not be such a bad disease after all ..... а disease with 
а purpose”—like procreation itself. (Cronenberg claims 
inspiration from a poster that read “Sex is the invention 
of a clever venereal disease.”) As he devolves further, Seth 
hits on the plan to add a third pod, and to prevent Ronnie 
from having an abortion by splicing her, the unborn 
child, and himself into one organism. “Help me to be hu- 
man,” he says. “We'll be the ultimate family, a family of 
three joined together in one body—more human than Г 
am alone.” 

Surely one of the creepiest moments in all horror 
cinema comes when Brundle, who up to this point has 
been played by Goldblum in an oversize mutant вий, has 
his jaw come off in Ronnie's hand. His legs start to bend 
the wrong way, and the skin of his head splits open to re- 
veal an animatronic “thing” with black, nonhuman eyes 
blinking behind it. Witnessing the transformation from 
Ronnie’s perspective, the last traces of her disintegrating 
lover have been supplanted by a totally alien thing. Even 
the Wolf Man never lost as much humanity as Seth does 
in this moment. Brundle reminds one of a similar psyche- 
delic searcher who goes too deep, Eddie Jessup (William 
Hurt) in ALTERED STATES (1980). The key difference is 
that when Jessup, having gone deeper than just reverting 
to an ape man, becomes a sort of human amoeba, he’s still 
William Hurt in a silly-putty costume similar to the one 
worn by Seth prior to his full-on fly change. Seth goes it 
one deeper. The sudden abandonment Ronnie experi- 
ences in this moment is unbearably vivid and intense, the 
very definition of horror. There wouldn't be a better de- 
piction of such painful, codependent romantic loss until 
LEAVING LAS VEGAS (1995) almost 10 years later. 

All that superb acting and tragedy would be enough, 
but Cronenberg adds plenty of stomach-churning gore— 
ears falling off, Seth vomiting white digestive fluid on 
the hand and foot of Gina's ex, the giant maggot. It’s 
quite a collection and, since the gallery of horror is wit- 
nessed only by a few, it maintains the identity of inter- 
family trauma. It has not yet gone public; police have 
not come in to take photographs; Inspector Charas and 
Francois are nowhere to found. It's as though the origi- 
nal FLY began and ended with Helene, sobbing over the 


crushed press, alone forever. 
m 


A critical and box office hit, TH 


FLY invariably led to a 
sequel. Cronenberg wanted nothing to do with it, nor did 
Geena Davis—though footage of Jeff Goldblum as Seth 
Brundle (outtakes from THE FLY) appears in several vid- 
eos that his son, Martin (Eric Stoltz), gets E 


While definitely odd and in some ways hard to 
love, FLY II (1989) is not the turkey its reputation would 
have it. For one thing, it maintains a healthy fidelity to 
the 1986 film, following in its own way as а remake of 
RETURN OF THE FLY. As in RETURN, FLY II follows the 
story of the son, who in turn takes on both his father's 
job and his mutant genes. While Andre in the original was 
a married man with a son already five years old, here 
we have Ronnie giving birth to Seth's child at the very 
start of the film, in a sequence so shrill and unpleasant 
that it threatens to turn viewers off before they even 
make it to the opening credits. 

Ronnie (Saffron Henderson replacing Davis) writhes 
in agony on an operating table, while a horde of dis- 
passionate doctors stand around her. Above them, Stathis 
(John Getz, again) yells at another doctor, “You said it 
wasn’t going to be like this!” It’s a lot of unpleasant 
debriefing for fans of the Cronenberg FLY. In one fell 
swoop, we learn that Ronnie got back together with 
Stethis, that he convinced her to keep Seth’s baby and sell 
it to these freaky med nuts, and that she’s about to die 
in agony. The maggot baby she sees before dying turns 
out to be a cocoon-like embryo, which is parted to reveal a 
child underneath. 

The child (named Martin, presumably in homage to 
Henri’s son in CURSE OF THE FLY) grows up in the 
shelter of Bartok Industries, with Mr. Bartok (Lee Rich- 
ardson) becoming a Francoisesque surrogate father. Mar- 
tin learns and grows at an accelerated rate and is, at the 
age of five, already played by Eric Stoltz (who was likely 
cast as a result of 1985’s MASK, which proved he could 
deliver pathos under latex.) Stoltz is fine as the lad still 
smarting from seeing his pet lab dog emerge from a trial 
teleportation as a hand-chomping mutant puppet. (The 
mutant dog is pretty pathetic.) When he grows up a little 
more, Martin is presented with his own eighties-style pad 
near the labs, and it’s not long before he even finds a 
girlfriend in the form of Bartok employee Beth Logan 
(Daphne Zuniga). As in most FLY films, the chemistry be- 
tween the characters is more engaging and real than nec- 
essary. Together, Martin and Beth work on the teleport- 
ation pods—Brundle’s chosen employment assignment— 
and slow dance in the inevitable montage to a forgot- 
ten pop song (“Lock, Stop, and Teardrops,” by k.d. lang). 

Things get explosive when Beth is transferred toa 
different town, after having sex with Martin. It turns out 
that Bartok has been spying on Martin's bed through 
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in RETURN OF THE FLY (1959), Philippe Delambre (Brett Halsey) finally shows some interest in entering 
the boudoir of the lovely Cecile Bonnard (Danielle De Metz), but only after he’s traded in his head for that of an in- 


sect. RIGHT: With the help of Inspector Beecham (John Sutton) and François Delambre (Vincent Price), Philippe 


zips his fly and reunites with Cecile for what promises to be a very dull marriage. 
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Scoring 


у Harry H. 
Long 


Раш Sawtell’s resume is packed with genre favorites, 
encompassing Republic serials, Universal Horrors, 
and Dick Tracy and Tarzan features—though he went 
uncredited on many assignments. He received onscreen 
acknowledgment for ANIMAL WORLD (1956), which led 
to a long association with Irwin Allen , including work on 
THE LOST WORLD (1960), VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THE SEA (1961), and the TV series based on it. Often 
paired with Burt Shefter, with whom he began collabo- 
rating in 1957 on THE BLACK SCORPION , the two con- 
tinued working together until Sawtell's death a dozen 
years later, scoring IT! THE TERROR FROM BEYOND 
SPACE (1958), THE COSMIC MAN (1959), JACK THE GI- 
ANT KILLER (1962), and LAST MAN ON EARTH (1 
Their most famous collaboration, however, may be the 
three films that focus on the matter transporting activi- 
ties of the Delambre family. 

Several images from the original FLY films have 
achieved iconic value (notably the prismatic image of 
Patricia Owens) in inverse proportion to their actual 
quality. Herbert Marshall and Vincent Price had difficulty 
restraining their giggles for THE FLY (1958) and viewers 
will be similarly hard-pressed viewing the second 
installment’s human corpse with white guinea-pig feet. 
THE CURSE OF THE FLY (1965) offers a grim mood and 
images (some worthy of Lovecraft), but is compromised 
by a parsimonious budget. 

As usual, it was up to the composers to provide what 
the filmmakers couldn’t. Sawtell and Shefter preferred a 
melodic style closer to scores of the previous decade 
than the brassy, dissonant music that marked most fif- 
ties fantasy films. Dramatic effects aren't eschewed, but 
are presented in less strident fashion, balanced with rich, 
unapologetic lyricism that underlines the love stories at 
the center of each film. THE FLY, in fact, is so lush that it 
could be easily mistaken for music from a Douglas Sirk 
soaper. Just after crashing horns open the “Main Title,” 
luscious strings lead into a harp glissando and then the 
ravishingly beautiful love theme that is the foundation 
of the score. It even informs the turbulent brass that re- 
appear in “The Claw” before resolving into a plaintive 
version for clarinet and strings. 

THE RETURN OF THE FLY (1959) is an altogether 
darker score, though built on similar lines—the "Маш 
Title” is even structured identically. It, too, is in a non- 
dissonant Romantic tradition, possessing a poignant, 
nearly mournful main theme; further darkness comes 
from the neutral Impressionistic passages that under- 
score a talky script. 

Shefter soloed on THE CURSE OF THE FLY, the 
most gorgeous score of all. The “Main Title” is exquisite; 
languid strings are punctuated by the familiar brass, 
triumphant here before segueing to a piano concerto 
motif. Lilting strings and rippling harp are prominent 
in “The Romantic Week,” which reprises the concerto 
passages, and exultant strings cap a rare, successful 
transport. 

Percepto has done splendidly by its two-disc release 
The sound quality is exceptional, all the more so cons 
ering the age of the materials, and the package is further 
graced by a beefy insert booklet. That none of these 
scores offer traditional horror writing makes them fur- 
ther worthy for their refreshing lack of cliche. 
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cameras hidden in the boy's stereo speakers. (Unlike 
Francois, Bartok is not a well-integrated, out-of-the- 
closet type, but a high-powered eighties update of peeping 
Norman Bates.) Much smashing and rampaging and tak- 
ing it on the lam ensues. The lovers make their way to a 
remote Canadian province in search of Stathis. More than 
a little hard to like in the original, Stathis is now one of the 
most welcome faces in flydom, and is even given the 
film’s best line. When Martin insists that Stathis should 
help them out of respect for his deceased father, Stathis 
calmly replies, “He stole my girl. Пе vomited acid on 
my hand and foot, dissolving them down to stumps . . . I 
have no love for the man.” He’s nice enough to loan the 
fugitives his jeep, but ere long, Martin is cocooning over 
and Beth calls Bartok for help. They're helicoptered 
back to the lab, where the evil scientists harp over 
Martin's now very gooey cocoon form. Beth, meanwhile, 
is held prisoner by Bartok, who's intent on torturing her 
for the password Seth entered into the disintegrator/inte- 
grator machines. 

Seth hatches into a giant hul ion of his father’s fi- 
nal insect mutation form and seeks revenge. The suspense 
here is pretty nil; evil scientists are made to walk through 
unatmospheric lab halls lit with harsh industrial light, ask 
ing, “Who's there?” for long, tedious minutes before 
they’re smashed and hurled about by the giant Brundle 
boy. Finally, it gets down to Bartok and his most vicious 
flunkies cornered in the telepod area, the animatronic fig- 
ure of Martin Brundle stalking them. The scene is poorly 
staged and filmed, with no sense whatsoever of where the 
characters are in relation to each other. (The monster ap- 
proaches Beth, who tries her best not to give him the look 
of horror that was such a bummer for Andre in the origi- 
nal. In the next shot, she’s standing next to Bartok, who is 
looking all around for his mutant “son,” who is nowhere 
to be found.) 

Eventually, Martin gets to test his dad's theory of re 
storing his mutant chromosomes by teleporting both 
himself and his eighties-style amok-capitalist surrogate 
father together in one chamber. The result is a mutant 
mess of matter from which Martin emerges completely 
normal. Bartok, however, has inherited all the yucky 
genes. Beth embraces Brundle, while the evil father mu- 
tant winds up in the dog’s cell. Bartok espies a fly on his 
dinner with his one good eye . . . and? Is the ending sup- 
posed to promise yet another sequel? Flies really have al- 
most no role in the film. It’s a dissatisfying conclusion, 
since we've come to like both Martin and Beth, and root 
for them living happily ever after. Much is left in the air 
in order to deliver the cheap shock “open” ending. 

There are some interesting ideas about family in THE 
FLY II, which render it an extension of the themes devel- 
oped in the earlier films. If Seth and Ronnie were trying to 
revive the forgotten family unit in Cronenberg’s remake, 
here it has been revived, only in an utterly sterile, 
environment, as cold as the flat lighting that accompa- 
nies almost every scene. The eighties era of family values 
mixed with runaway greed has molecularly fused the fam- 
ily with science and capitalism. The television stays ever 
on, and the isolated family receives their commercial in- 
structions, drives to the mall, and consumes appropriately 
Martin is raised in a “glass box” with cameras recording his 
every move, but at maturity his “father” gives him with 
his own place, and a job at the institute. The spied on be- 
comes the spy. Study or be studied; there’s no other role to 
play in the new nuclear family. After the smoke clears at 
the film's finish, we cannot imagine any other future for 
Martin and his girl but to rule Bartok Industries with a 
genetically enhanced iron fist. It's the family business, and 
has been for generations. The password Martin used on 
the machines turns out to be “dad,” a way of trying to 
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reconcile his longing for genuine support and paternal 
guidance with the fact that he doesn’t really need it; he’s 
already a well-adjusted monster, the “natural” product of a 
corporate-controlled scientific family. 

A recent study was done in Quebec on the 
figure of the father in the Canadian family. In “La Marque 
Maternalle,” Collette Soler laments: “The Empire of the 
Father no longer exists, and one easily suspects it is be- 
cause of science." The process of maturation within the 
family has been arrested due to the continued absence 
of the father, which has led to a gradual removal of the 
father's role in the home, until he becomes merely re- 
garded as the eldest son. That this phenomenon is more 
Canadian than American is understandable, perhaps due 
to Quebec’s “Frenchness.” The still media-saturated U.S. 
culture will always regard bread-winning as the measure 
of the man, not presence; France is an older culture, with 
more ties to the mother. When man lets science take him 
out of the game, mom fills the void, In the FLY films, the 
Canadian (an American/French hybrid) father feels the 
need to outdo this powerful maternity with his science, 
to make the “greatest invention in the history of the 
world,” to escape the bonds of nature by accelerating the 
pace of his out-of-control civilization to light speed. (Fo: 
get about stopping to smell the roses, now there won't 
even be a path to stop along!) The world hasn't asked the 
Delambres to do this, so they must keep it a secret from 
the world, until it “is ready.” In the meantime, deep down 
in the basement, or in the cold labs of Bartok, they hear 
their long-since-devoured father’s cry for justification. 
Not realizing they're listening only to their own insa- 
tiable inner longing, they make a regrettable attempt at 
union with a phantom. They keep their wives locked in 
the kitchen, or as mutants in the shed, or zonked out on 
sleeping pills. They even sacrilice the immediate, simple 
love offered by a cat, baboon, or lab dog in their woeful 
pursuit, like H famlet clumsily offing all the wrong people 
in his fatherless quest for vengeance. 
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Martin Brundle trusts in a father who peeps into his 
bedroom and mutates his pet dog; Martin Delambre trusts 
ina father who hates women and disfigures anyone handy 
in the name of science. In cach case, the sons’ misguided 
loyalty results in their own mutation, the sacrifice of their 
conventional happiness In the original, Andre can’t stay 
topside in his wife’s world, basking in the garden, feeling 
God's presence in the sun on his face. Even after he's sure it 
works, he still has to go down into the basement one more 
time, and try his device on himself. Andre’s ensuing ab- 
sence creates a void for Philippe which, out of misguided 
loyalty, he fills with more weird science in adulthood. 
Blindly trusting—even, tentatively, loving—anyone in a 
lab coat, Philippe leaves himself open to betrayal: Ron- 
nie forces him back into the teleporting “closet” and sym- 
bolically reunites him with Andre, in the form of a fly. 
When, in the remake, Seth feels his own Ronnie betray 
him (by temporarily running back to Stethis), he gets 
drunk and takes the fatal fly plunge himself. In each 
case, whatever amount of real love and connection they’re 
awarded isn't enough. They want more, not realizing that 
such a need was never meant to be totally fulfilled. (In Al- 
coholics Anonymous, they call it “the God-sized hole.”) 

In trying to achieve perfect and eternal union with the 
world, the Delambres and Brundles end up fused with a 
fly, one of the smallest, vilest things in that world. It's a 
steep price to pay for not appreciating what's in front of 
you. In trying to use science to justify their misper- 
ceptions about family, love, and power—to create these 
things out of the air, on their own terms—the men of the 
Delambre and Brundle clans ultimately wind up trapped in 
the very web they'd been flying away from all their lives. 
There is no permanent detangling from this biological 
sticky trap, no light speed jet to beat the reaper. Freedom 
comes only in tiny moments—the warm affection of an 
unmutated dog or cat; the kiss from someone who truly 
loves you, flies and all; the disinclination to teleport yor 
self simply in order to feel like you've arrived. 
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A id barely see or 

hold my iil ГА had polio, and this 
! И was 

day 

‘and the intern was still on duty, 
began—but, bi 


ore 


ut me in the hosp 
L1 was coming along okay. Tha 
on Thanksgiving Eve, I gol sicker 
heit They thought 1 was dying! М, 
perature rose lo 106, andere 
Bency surgery. Тау eked me 
find called a priest to five the last 
Beez, I was à goner! (Laughs) 1 was still 
scious when they started cutting on 
nd f took the surgeon a Tong time 
n there: He said, "Tom, un 
nately you're in вой shape 
Cant do what Га Rory do and work 
through the muscle sues n going to 
ave lo make a straight cut, You pego- 
ing to have a hell of a scar, im 
scar there that's 
One of my legacies from being the Crear 
ture или the Black Lagoon! 
(orrible! Did you ever have any- 
ng worse ha result of your (> 


tible things that hap- 
pened, but іе Ш part of the game when 
you're a stunt player. I've had broken 
bones and a lot of cuts and lacerations 
and bruiges over the years, but I never 
had anything as serious as on REVENGE, 
OF THE CREATURE. 
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Thave rm 
believable! That’ 
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mster-makin^ and all t 
“creature” have always come 
naturally to popular artist/writer 
Arthur Adams. Logically—and on be- 
half of the gente, luckily Adam» also 
become the first artist to faithfully 
adapt Universal's classic CREATURE 
FROM THE BLACK LAGOON (1954) 
to the medium of the comic book 
(Dark Horse, 1993), a nearly unheard 
feat for a movie nearly 30 years old at 
the tim 
‘At one time, the comic-book movie 
adaptation was a staple for film fanat- 
Of all ages who wished to relive a 
fave flick, but the era of home theater 
has relegated the form to rare acces- 
sory status. Thanks to technological 
movie-making advances allowing for 
the depiction of characters and situa. 
ms unachievable only a decade or 
зо ago, the role of comics and movies 
nearly reversed, with filmmakers 
looking to the endless library of com- 
ic heroes and villains (X-MEN, SPID- 
ERMAN, DAREDEVIL) for the latest 
Produced in conjunction with simi- 
lar comic-book stabs at other Univer- 
sal icons—Count Dracula, The Frank- 
enstein Monster, and Im-Ho-Tep 
the Mummy- the books were or 
nally intended for sale in the various 
Universal Theme Parks. Then the in 
I sales figures began trickling into 
the Dark Horse o 


CREATURE OF THE COMICS 
ART ние ADAMS 


interviewed by by Me Michael Michalsk 


"The Creature from the Black Lag 
the only comic l've ever done that has 
lost money for the company,” confesses 
the affable Adams, although his con- 
tribution was barely given a chance to 
reverse the red. Slotted third behind the 
Initial releases of Dracula and Franken 
stein (neither of which involved Adams 
and of which he apologetically critiques, 
T really didn't think they were very 
ood. I didn't think they were particu- 
larly good adaptations of the movies”), 
the books fared poorly sales.wise, re- 
sulting in the slashing of both the pro- 
jected print run and advertising budget 
For Adam Creature release. (The Мит. 
my endured a similar fate) 

But you just can't keep a good Gill 
Man down! 

Fans and critics praised the book 
immediately on release (its now 
highly collectible on the secondary 
marked, particularly Adams metic 
Tous, entertaining pencils, which 
were brought to a high level of art 
through the “twice-up" approach un 
dertaken by the artist for the first 
time in his & 

"drew the Creature pages twice- 
up, which means it was we the siz 
of a normal page. 1 wanted the pages 
to be larger so I could get as many 
panels in per page, gel as many r 
Seton shots all that kind of stu 

Creature’s growing popularity 
eventually led to a reprinting of the 


omes 


pe 


m 


book, followed by another rendering 
coupled with Adams’ Godzilla Color 
ial #1 (1992) and some of his cre- 
owned series (Monkeyman and 
а 1996 release entitled Art 
Adams’ Creature Features. (Further 
evidence of Adams’ passion for the 
horror genre is obvious in the naming 
of his character of Darrow O'Brien, an 
amalgam of the Fay Wray role Ann 
Darrow from 1933's KING KONG and 
stop-motion effects pioneer W 
O'Brien.) “I think I only had to cut 
out one scene from the movie to make 
it fit. I think it turned out okay,” 
claims the modest artist, adding that 
his Creature was chosen by the pres- 
jus Joe Kubert School of Cartoon 
and Graphic Art as a prime example 
of comic book storytelling—alleg- 
edly, says Adams. 

"That's pretty neat. You know, that 
was something отео! 
they could have just bi 
smoke up my ass, but I bought it, Î 
thought it sounded pretty nice. Any- 
one who brings me a copy of the 
Creature at conventions say that, 
whenever they find them, they buy 
extra for people they know—they re- 
ally like it. That seems to be one of 
my more respected jobs.” 

Bursting on to the comics scene in 
1985 with the Marvel Comics six-issue 
limited series Longshot, Adams solidi- 
fied his reputation in a memorable 
theee-issue run on Marvel's Fantastic 
Four (#347-349), along with Monkey- 
man and O'Brien, which came close to 
being turned into a feature film by 
Disney in the late nineties. 

“Supposedly, they really wanted to. 
do Monkeyman,” claims Adams, “but 
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5 was another pi 
ting and Jack writing. 
joyed that one, We shot it in 
Min win super-fast film. One night 
we did 89 setups, whieh was just about 
impossible to do. The 
Mr. No Legs was a Korean 
M . He ha 
wheelchair and Was a black belt karate 
fighter. Не’ jump out of that chair and 
really do a number on somebody! Un- 
fortunately, they ran out of money dur- 
ing the middle of shooting and we had 
to work free for a few days until we fi- 
nally finished it. Once again, I've never 
seen the film. 


lealing with prod 
RB: Well, there” 
between the two roles whatsoever in re- 
lation with producers. They still try, 
have а lot of unnecessary input. А d 
tor today has more sffength th; 

before. 
ONES OF THE 


came down to do the part and I’m 
sure he knew that I was doing it. 


лу each other, and 
Пу pum 

you were back in the James 

R SAY NEVER. 


RB: That was great! Sean was involved 
with this one a little more and having 
say as far as what he was doing. We 
worked with him closer than we did on 
THUNDERB 

work with, ve 

55: Was there anything you could do on 
NEVER SAY NEVER AGAIN that hadn't 
been possible оп THUNDERBALL? 

B: Yes, but only in tha 
water communicajá 
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THUNDERBALL we worked with hand 
signals. We аЙ had experience with 


working with sharks from THUNDER- 
BALL and shows Ivan Tors. 

55: Do you ever get over the fear of work- 
ing with something as large, 


"5 only my 
they're not 
afraid of working with 
lying or crazy! (Laughs) You have a 
great deal of re 
when you work with them, you work 
with them as carefully as you can. I^ 


| with people who say sh 
friendly and they won't bother 

more than li ош’ get struck my 
lightning b hark will bite you— 
well, the pérson who just got bit does- 
n't know that! Somebody is 

ther sharks bite you or 


е second unit 

on, pf all thifgs, POLICE ACADEMY 5 
RB: We had a scene that I will never for- 
get. They had to have a scene where a 
guy hits а golf ball and it hits a bird, 
od off a branch. I had to do the 


shot of the golf ball hitting the bird. We 
this big bird, like a big crow, and we 
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Tom Hennesy: Yes, | developed kidney 
stones. I didn't know about it at the 
time, but Florida is probably the kidney 
stone capital of the country. There's 


mile here to Scripts 

ospital in Lahoy; ch is one of the 

finest hospital e world. They said 

that T had acute gastritis. I went home 

and, after a few days, 

pretty good. So I ме, 

same damn thing hap} 

to the hospital, I could barely see or 

hold my hea 4 had polio, and this 

felt similar dr just as bad as polio—and 

1 damn near died from polio! It was 

carly in the morning, аһ day , 

and the intern was still on duty Before 
began— but, boy, was 
immediately that 1 
- When I 

said, Ishould see 


on Thanksgiving Eve, I got sicker 
hell! They thought I was dying! M 


and called a priest to 
geez, I was a goner! (Laughs) I was still 
nscious when they started cutting on 
nd it took the surgeon a long time 
et in there. He said, “Tom, unfoptu 
nately you're in зи воо4 shape that I 
can't do what I'd normally do and work 
through the muscle tissues. I'm going to 
have to make a straight cut. You’pego- 
ing to have a hell of a scar.” I have y 
scar there that’s unbelievable! That’ 
one of my legacies from being the Crea- 
ture Бот the Black Lagoon! 
orrible! Did you ever have any- 
result of your 


rible things that hap- 

part of the game when 
you're a stunt player. I've had broken 
bones and a lot of cuts and lacerations 
and bruises over the years, but I never 
had anything as serious as on REVENGE 
OF THE CREATURE. 


rm 
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onster-makin' and all things 

"creature" have always come 
naturally to popular artist/writer 
Arthur Adams. Logically—and on be- 
half of the genre, luckily—Adams also 
become the first artist to faithfully 
adapt Universal’s classic CREATURE 
FROM THE BLACK LAGOON (1954) 
to the medium of the comic book 
(Dark Horse, 1993), a nearly unheard 
feat for a movie nearly 40 years old at 
the time. 

At one time, the comic-book movie 
adaptation was a staple for film fanat- 
ics of all ages who wished to relive a 
fave flick, but the era of home theater 
has relegated the form to rare acces- 
sory status. Thanks to technological 
movie-making advances allowing for 
the depiction of characters and situa- 
tions unachievable only a decade or 
so ago, the role of comics and movies 
is nearly reversed, with filmmakers 
looking to the endless library of com- 
ic heroes and villains (X-MEN, SPID- 
ERMAN, DAREDEVIL) for the latest 
screen fodder. 

Produced in conjunction with simi- 
lar comic-book stabs at other Univer- 
sal icons—Count Dracula, The Frank- 
enstein Monster, and Im-Ho-Tep 
the Mummy—the books were origi- 
nally intended for sale in the various 
Universal Theme Parks. Then the ini- 
tial sales figures began trickling into 
the Dark Horse offices. 


Вапа Миа 


"The Creature from the Black Lagoon is 
the only comic I've ever done that has 
lost money for the company,” confesses 
the affable Adams, although his con- 
tribution was barely given a chance to 
reverse the red. Slotted third behind the 
initial releases of Dracula and Franken- 
stein (neither of which involved Adams 
and of which he apologetically critiques, 
“I really didn’t think they were very 
good. I didn’t think they were particu- 
Тапу good adaptations of the movies”), 
the books fared poorly sales-wise, ге- 
sulting in the slashing of both the pro- 
jected print run and advertising budget 
for Adams’ Creature release. (The Мит- 
my endured a similar fate.) 

But you just can’t keep a good Gill 
Man down... 

Fans and critics praised the book 
immediately on release (it's now 
highly collectible on the secondary 
market), particularly Adams’ meticu- 
lous, entertaining pencils, which 
were brought to a high level of art 
through the “twice-up” approach un- 
dertaken by the artist for the first ЁЁ 
time in his career. 

^| drew the Creature pages twice- | 
up, which means it was twice the size 
of a normal page. I wanted the pages 
to be larger so | could get as many 
panels in per page, get as many re- 
action shots—all that kind of stuff.” 8 

Creature's growing popularity © 
eventually led to a reprinting of the 


CREATURE OF THE COMICS 
ARTHUR ADAMS 


interviewed by Michael Michalski 


book, followed by another rendering 
coupled with Adams’ Godzilla Color 
Special #1 (1992) and some of his cre- 
ator-owned series (Monkeyman and 
O'Brien) in a 1996 release entitled Art 
Adams” Creature Features. (Further 
evidence of Adams’ passion for the 
horror genre is obvious in the naming 
of his character of Darrow O'Brien, an 
amalgam of the Fay Wray role Ann 
Darrow from 1933’s KING KONG and 
stop-motion effects pioneer Willis 
O'Brien.) “I think I only had to cut 
out one scene from the movie to make 
it fit. I think it turned out okay,” 
claims the modest artist, adding that 
his Creature was chosen by the pres- 
tigious Joe Kubert School of Cartoon 
and Graphic Art as a prime example 
of comic book storytelling—alleg- 
edly, says Adams. 

"That's pretty neat. You know, that 
was something someone told me— 
they could have just been blowing 
smoke up my ass, but I bought it. 1 
thought it sounded pretty nice. Any- 
one who brings me a copy of the 
Creature at conventions say that, 
whenever they find them, they buy 
extra for people they know—they re- 
ally like it. That scems to be one of. 
my more respected jobs.” 

Bursting on to the comics scene in 
1985 with the Marvel Comics six-issue 
limited series Longshot, Adams solidi- 
fied his reputation in a memorable 
three-issue run on Marvel's Fantastic 
Four (#347-349), along with Monkey- 
man and O'Brien, which came close to 
being turned into a feature film by 
Disney in the late nineties. 

“Supposedly, they really wanted to 
do Monkeyman,” claims Adams, “but 
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RIGHT: Ricou Browning suits up as 
the bubbly beastie. FAR RIGH' 
“The Creature gets bigger and bigger 
everywhere!” He's “George in Geor- 
gia!” BOTTOM LEFT: Browning not 
only created FLIPPER (1964), but was 
responsible for SALTY (1974), 


RICOU BROWNING. 

Continued from page 72 

were shooting soft ping pong balls out of 
the barrel of an air gun. We shot this soft 
ping pong ball at him, and the first shot 
stuck right on his beak! And he sat there, 
looked, turned his head and walked 
right off the branch! [5 
couldn't beat that in a п y 
Later, we watched the dailies with ever 
one—the producer, the director, m 
self—and that scenecame up. 

started laughing and said, “How did you 
do that?” I said, “Ldon’t give away my 
secrets!” (Laugh 

Wiig tre some of the friends you've made 
in the film business 

RB: Well, Inever "had many сіоѕе а= 
tionships. John Agar was one of ту 
closest friends in the business: Most, 


the people that sie dose with 


worked behind’! es, like "Ivan 
Tors. 1 also did the fi 
with Burt Reynolds, Liga Minnelli and 
Gene’Hackman, Burt and 1 have been) 
friends for a Jong.time. He went to 
Florida State University and Lwent 
there, to. 1 used to hire for FLIP- 
PERand GENTLE ВЕК Деп he 
"work; вата the second Mitos LUCKY 
LADY ana wê did a boat sequence where 
! 40 boaís were fighting 40 boats. That was 
more fun than barrel of monkeys! We 
had great time filming that! 
SS? Your son, п Jy., did Some stunt work 
Of liis. отоп for 
RB: When I 3 сие, me 
actonyingérWater. When did В 
he was папа doubled Luke На 
Now, he owns allot of Без and isin 
Inership with andther man, They do 
rine coordinatión on film, 
loxbinany children-do' уой have, К 
RB: I have-fotir children and.10 ga 
children. My other son, Keli 
struction, but hi invoh 


business and did twolor three pictüresin 
sia. He worked behind the scenes, 
sistant director work, My daughter, 
(Renee, was one of the trainers of Salty. 
My, other-daughter, Kim, is a-nurse. 
Are you entirely comfortable talking 

Gboub your career in the moi 
ВВ: It- doesn't botherrme one wayior the 
Other. Tmean,itwas what Г used to do— 
and still do, iff canzI/ll reminisce some: 
times with my buddies. 

95: Are you still active as а diver? 
RB: I still dive, but only what Want to 
do, when I wantto do it. A friend was at 
one of these dive shows, and he met 
this group called the Flite Swamp Divers. 
They wanted to use the Creature as a 
Swamipidiver symbol, a class of diver. He 
asked me, but I said, “I ean't tell you 
whether you сап изе the Creature’s 
likeness, That's Universal's rights not 
minê As far as I’m concerned, you can 
do whatever you want but you have to 
get permission Irom them." Later, they, 
sent mea patch; like you sew on a:shirt, 
witha picture of the Creature, It sa 
wamp. Dix er.” They also sent me a се 
fifieate making mo anshonorary Swamp 
Diver. They're based out of Texas and are 
very active, 
SS: A remake е CREATURE FROM THE 
BLACKCLAGOON has been announced. 
RB: They were going to remake itsev- 
eral yearstagos Jack Arnold was involved 
the first time, because he called ага 
ited to Know if T wanted to gelin 
Volved. I said, “Sure,” But then Jack got 
very illand passed away. I heard they 
were goingsto do another one, but that’s 
all | heard: If they want tō do a remake, 
that's fine. Bats their business. They 
own the rights. 
95: booking back after years of film experi- 
ence, is there И you would do dif- 
un as the Creature? 

RB: No. I was very pleased with what I 
did and very pleased with what Ben 
Chapman did. I was also very pleased 
with the film. | thought it was very well 
done for the time. 
sal day for you, now? 


SS: What is a tyy 
RB: [do a lot of writing on my computer. 
Talso have a pet goose that T train and 
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may do Something with later. That's 
abóutit. I've got a book I haven't tin- 
ished. Writing is hard for me, I’ve got 
five scripts that are finished and I keep 
redoing them, trying to make them bet- 
ter. | enjoy it. Î live with my wife of 20 
years, Fran, our,two.dogs- a shepherd 
and a Déberman—and three chickens. 
And we get aload of grandchildren every 
now and then. (Laughs) 
SS: Ben Chapman attends а lot of horror con: 
ventions. Do you ever go to any? 
RB: 1 went to one in Orlando, Very-nice 
people. My wife and I spent two days 
I've had a lot of people call about going: 
to these things, but l'm.not really that 
interested. You sit there ай ау and talk 
about yourself. Who needs it? 
SS: Having played such a significant charac 
ter. as the Creature; what's your take on mòd- 
er. horror movies? 
RB: Well, I don’t watch horror movies 
that often, but some that I’ve seen con 
tain toa much gore, I think. You see 
somebody’s head cut off and blood 
spurting out. Г don't think kids need 
that; buf to each his own. If they make 
money--and I guess they do —that's why 
they do it. enjoy movies, period. Some 
good, some bad—buf Î enjoy them. 
88: CREATURE FROM ТИЕ BLACK LA- 
GOON is fast approaching its 50th anniver 
sary. Is next year, in fact 
RB: It doesn’t seem like that long! 
Other movies celebrating Вик milestone 
have had gala rereleases and other events of 
that sort. 
RB: Well, the movie was released on 
DVD, and that's very good. Ldon't know 
whatelse it deserves. It was justa movie. 
As far as I was concerned, it was justa 
job: 1 did my job and got paid very 
little, considering money loday, with no 
residuals. It was something I didn't re- 
member until everybody started sending 
me letters saying they wanted pictures 
ed and ай that baloney. 
SS: Is there anything you wish you could do 
wer again in terms of your career? 
RB: No, not really. lve enjoyed every- 
thing thatI/ve done. I did itas best I 
could—and that's it. I 


TOM HENNESY coach them in boxing, open-hand, and 
Continued from page 72 I'd just slap the shit out of them. I had 
SS: Let's get back to the many child actors really big black guys who were damn 
that you taught. near as big as I was, and they were in 
TH: Quite a few were very bright, but for heinous things. It was awful. But I 
they weren't very good students. Natalie did very well with them. Anyway, | used 
Wood was a very good student—she was that experience to good advantage on 
very, very smart. Sal Mineo was abso- these spoiled kids who were working in 
lutely a dunce! Of course, Sal got into the studios. I had a thing called the “mo- 
that homosexual scene. | guess he was — torcycle grip.” I'd have them falling 
that way before he came to Hollywood, down on the ground before they knew 
but he didn't act that way around me. It what happened to them! I became leg- 
eventually ended in his demise. Unfor- endary in the motion picture division of 
tunately, that happens to a lot of those special schools. 

guys—it's pitiful. Tommy Rettig was a SS: Annette Funicello was also a student. 
pretty good student, but Joey Vieira, who TH: I didn't work with her one on one; 
was the fat kid on the LASSIE show, it was always with a group. She was a 
wasn’t. He was a tough kid to handle. He Mouseketeer and I worked with them 
was out of control. He was related to several times. In fact, before Disneyland 
Rudd Weatherwax in some way. That's opened we shot there for two weeks in 
how he got on that show, because Rudd Anaheim, and I had Annette and Tim 
owned Lassie. His parents were rough, Considine and all sorts of kids who 
tough people and the kid was a bully. He were under contract to Disney. 1 worked 
had to have somebody as his teacher like оп SPIN AND MARTY quite a bit and 
myself. I'd say, “Hey, I want to teach you Annette had a role as one of the girls 
how to develop your grip." We'd shake over in the girls’ camp. We used to 
hands—he'd try and squeeze my hand— shoot out at the Golden Oak Ranch. Tbe- 
and Га goddamn near break his hand! сате very friendly with the Corcoran 
Га worked for several years at one of family, who had the little kid, Moochie— 
the provision camps here in Malibu. I Kevin Corcoran 

had the roughest juvenile kids and stu- 55: Did you find, as an educator, that your 
dents in the Los Angeles area. It was tactics proved effective? 

maximum security and I had the worst of ТН: Most of the kids benefited. Ethan 
the worst. [had to develop ways of hand- Wayne certainly did. After his mother, 
ling them without being abusive and Pilar, and Duke were divorced, Ethan 
without getting myself in trouble, I'd lived with his mother, but would visit his 


The Gill Man (Tom Hennesy) 
invites Helen Dobson (Ginger 
Stanley subbing for Lori Nel- 
son) out for a little drink—or 
tather, a dip in the drink— 
in Jack Arnold’s REVENGE 
OF THE CREATURE (1955). 


father. But Ethan wasn’t a good student 
and they put him in a private school— 
the Barkley School. Ethan was at the 
bottom of the line. When we made a pic 
ture in Mexico—BIG JAKE—I worked as 
his teacher and 1 also played a part. 
Well, when he went back to schocl—hell, 
he was at the top of his class and they 
couldn’t believe it! Ethan was babied, 
that was his problem. Duke was a lot 
older when Ethan was born than he'd 
been with his other kids. He'd only lived 
with his family for the first few years of 
the eldest children's lives. Etha 
last kid, and he felt he had let the others 
down by not being with them. 
: Did you also know the man Natalie Wood 
married —Robert Wagner? 
TH: | worked on Robert Wagner's first 
picture—PRINCE VALIANT. After that, I 
didn’t meet him again for years. I went 
to church one Sunday morning at Our 
Lady of Malibu—I'm a parishioner—and 
afterwards I went to the only supermar 
ket we had in the area. 1 was getting out 
of my car and I saw this girl sitting in 
the car next to me, and I recognized it 
was Natalie. So she rolled the window 
down and we talked. She was married to 
Wagner and was going to have a baby 
Then, Wagner came out of the supermar- 
ket and, God, was he hostile! Of course, 1 
could have taken him and bounced him 
around like a damn yo-yo, which he 
didn’t like, cither. Natalie introdu 
me as her high school teacher. So he said, 


Yeah, okay; well, we'ye-got to geigo- 
ing" and he dida’t ven say geod to 
meet yif anything else and drove off. 
Tnevelliew Natalie again, 

The three young stars of REBEL WITH 
QUT А CAUSE all died tragically. Jame 
Dean died in a car стави, Sal Mineo was 
murdered, and Natalie Wood drowned. 

ТН: They talk about how afraid she was 
of the water and that she'd been that 
way ever since she was a kid. Well, when 
Twas under contract, 1 appeared in two 
or three magazine layouts with Natalie 
and other actresses. Anyway, she started 
playing around, splashing. We wentout 
In the damn water and Natalie wasn’t 
Afraid of кашын all! I'd met Christo 
pher Walkenfand I knew he was а screw- 
Bal; 1 think he's one of the people we've 
been talking about. Не was with Natalie 
SRA Wagner the night she died. I would- 
t be surprisadiffishe was done in by 
those guys. Шу were drunk They wer 
drinking to beat hell that night 
SS; Let's talk а little more about REVENGE 
OF THE CREATURE 
TH: You won't believe it, but 1 didn't 
even see that movie "tibthis year. It was 
the same thing with a lot of my pictures 
I'd never go the theater to see them. Ud 
ce the rushes if Iwas invited by the di- 
or or assistant, but that would beit. 
SS: Wasn't there trouble with the scene in 
hich the Creature revioes in the tank? 
TH: When 1 revived, 1 attacked Brom- 
а later I killed him. Anywayewe 
did he segment where Г was canning 
ашбК and they're шуп to get that 
rape net on me. ТЫ were all, 
and а couple of them were big 
guys ав they were trying 
my ass! It was incredible! 1 
were serious his was a real goddamn 
Creature and if he got loose he was going 
to kill everybody! So I thought, "The hell 
with this! These guy 
ceptable here.” 1 took one ву he if 
gest guy 9d got hold of him by the 
thigh and fus upper agg was able to get 
him up in the air, Й slammed him 
into the side of the tank, Boy 
disabled! Then I smashed the shit out 
of a couple of other guys. You know, 
when you're working with guys wh 
aren't experienced or trained, they 
Won't know what to do. That's where 
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people get hurt Those incidents go the 
filming off to абаа start + 
Erw e ы 

That first day going һе tank 

an unsettling ting. Mere were bl 
dann shares i (hire and suwtah ead 
the turtles- abore Bage betta! Thak 
tried to eat that goddomn suit bail 
they fedem cathages, so they A to 
Bev safe with rollo ну AR Wed 
Them SIC 1 was Ih the tak У few tans, 
like when Tescaped and so forth. 1 id y 
foolish thing but 1 was inci ded. They d 
Зе ранк 
бле of them was easily MMOS long as 
Twas! I was friendly will of the poe 
lographassmeith the local union, and 1 
mike ДВЕ gay into taking pictures of 
me through the vaffüow. of the tank 
inout the sult ой. 1 went down Into 
That lanky aot и пипа io 
to happen, and these бабае swin- 
ming Around and around knew the 
Tacit wes son e 

too. Well this goddam big tiger shark 

with another one right beside him- 
Came yap beside melaline guy got 

а‏ ا 
fee thoigh уги Lat land the rele of‏ 
Man ih THE CREATURE WALKS‏ 

ре 

Veran rl j 
Tli] was total they were havifig 
Ail соту ip with ie proper avind 
уа ер 
fas and all kinds зае анд 

dy voice throughout RE 


to make an ap. 


CREATURE WALKS AMONG US as wellgg 
Tnever checked interit, but it makes ame 
mad as hell! [should have gotten residu- 
als off of that! 

SS: Were you approached about playing the 
Gill Man in the third film? 

STH: There was some talk about it, but Га 
alienated myself by making comments 
about Jack Arnold. Jack was a party guy 
He was a skinny homely Jittle guys 
but he was the phon sth all the 
pretty girls around especially in that 
Scene inthe restaurant. By the 

they got the suit off me and I got to, 
the restaurant, Jack Arnold was hav 
ing a big party with all these people 
That was right after ГА almost been 
killed filming that scene on the 
buoy, and Jack washaying a party! 
‚One of the grips Was goddamn near 
going to strangle Jack Arnold! He 
Enid, "You should be ashamed doi 

What you're doing when you ali 
caused a guy to die!” They wr 

and we didn't shoo 

Sonville. They went bac 


SS: Ben Chain and Ricou Brown 
ing ШИН some amusing tale 
about their stints in the Creature 
suits. Did you have any opportunity 
to play any pranks? 

TH: Hell, no! I didn’t hae any 
time to be thinking about pranks. 

Ben Chapman didn’t have that 
much to do and it was easy for 
him. He was there in the lake at 

the backlot of Universal. They 

had a hell of a lot of siéting 


do that didn’t iny@lW@him. He was just 
ina very few sequences. And, of сом 
Ricou hid little to do, too—maybelan a 
par with Ben. They must have had more 
time, and their job must have been a lot 
easier than mine. When we got back to 
the studio, it was all night shooting and 
all business. I had that scene with Bob 
Hoy and Brett Halsey and threw Bob—he 
was on а wire—into a palm tree, 1 think 
he cracked his ribs. | know he really 
messed himself up. It was a bad sede 
SS: How well did you know Ricou Browning? 
‘TH: Ricou had to come out to Californ 
Ile was trying to promote somethin 
he contacted mg and I had him coment. 
Fe stayed ovemight at the house Later 
on, he acted like he hardly knew me 
“Oh, yeah, I've met Токи (Laughs) He 
got in with Ivan Tors/who made SEA 
HUNT, but that was long after I knew 
Ivan Tors and long before Lloyd Bridge 
got the lead in that series. I used to go 
With Ivan Tors’ sister-in-law. I'm the 
‘one who told Ivan Tors about the SEA 
HUNT book, which the author wanted to 
develop into адузенек. He wanted to 
know if I'd beihterested in working on it 
when he got it set with the studio, but I 
was busy with other вво I de- 

But T told him айю! Ivan Tors. 
Tim the one that go erested in 
SEA HUNT and got Ivan 
gether, and they sold it a 

hat time, Ricou hadn't дон 
ys! CREATURI 


LAGOON w ге 

T can’t befl B many Yars Ita 
mince ы зе was пада 

ES: Аһ! 50 years ago. Any thighs on 
the торе! resa 

"TH, Those things usual, but some 
thing like the Creature Za costume thing, 
those do well. You never know. i 


Tom Hennesy's website—revengeofthe 
creature.com ~ is under construction. 
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ART ADAMS 

Continued from р 

they didn't want to раф what they 

thought was fair, and they already had 

the rights to MIGHTY JOE YOUNG, so 

they just went with that one. There have 

been discussions about a cartoon version, 
ther that will ever happen, who 

fan know?” 

When he was initially approached for 
Creature, Adams says it was his plan to do 
his own sequel didn’t have a story, 
then; I just thotight how cool it would be 
to do a sequel.”) However, Dark Horse, 
insisted on first adapting the original 
movie. Adams was aided by friend and 
fellow artist Steve Monk, who produced 
a script of the film—line by agonizing 
line and scene by agonizing scene when 
a copy of the screenplay was nowhere 
to be found—but the artist nevertheless 
found the project arduous at times. 1 
wasn't able to watch the movie for an- 
other five or six years after doing the 
comic, because as 1 was working on НТ 
was watching the film for a minute or 
two eachrday, over and over and o 
Pretty rough’ s 

“Adams fascination withthe darker, 
more fantastic'side of fiction beesime 
evident to the San Francisco nativea the 
earliest of ages. "Mymom thought maybe 
they should tale toa psychiatrist; 1 
was apparently using the black crayon 
a lot more than she thought I should. 
Maybe he's not happy?" Ah, well— was 
the first kid. T have four younger broth- 
ers and none of them were as Into топ 
sters as me. But I was the oldest, so I 
looked at them asthe weird kids!” 

Born in/963 and weaned on late-night 
viewings of FRANKENSTEIN (1931), 


ter and Skinner’s mu: The 


t of Frankenstein, Sherlock Holmes and the Voice of Terror, and more. 
THE BEST OF HAMMER—music from Scars of Dracula, Frankenstein and the Monster 


m Hell, The Vampire Lovers, and more. 


Se check 


r mone: 


$19.98 each! 
rder to: 


Scarlet Street Music 
PO Box 604 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 


KING KONG (1933), BRIDE OF FRANK 
ENSTEINW(1935), Ray Harryhausen's ef- 
fects-lBden 20 MILLION MILES TO 
EARTH (1957), various Hammer Horrors, 
and Godzilla mévies, Adams’ interests 
naturally reflected themselves in his 
art—and in his schoolwork. "I once did a 
book report in the third of fourth grade 
on an issue of Werewolf by Night. Î con- 
vinced the teacher that it really was a 
book. That's not a comic book, is ft, 
Arthur?‘ ‘No, ma'am. It's a book. 1 just 
didn't bring it, I forgot it—but I wrote 
my report 

Never befozesgiven a full-fledged ad- 
aptation of Starting film, the Gill 
Man had previously appeared in mud- 
dled comic form in the 1962 Charlton 
Comics’ Mysteries of Unexplored Worlds, a 
1963 Dell Comic titled The Créifure (pic 
tured on this page), issue #29 of Arc 
Pal Jughead, and an Archie Series" Laugh 
#130 from 1962. Adams" adaptation re- 
mains the definitive version, but the.art 
{st finds at least one earlier incarnation 
to be not without interest. 

"That Dell comic is just the wead 
est thing!” says Adams, "There аге sev 
eral Creatures and they kill them toward 
the end and put them in some big barrel 
to take back to civilization. Then the 
viewer it led to look under the boat 
where the Creatures have laid eggs—and 
there's тоб By eggs with Creature tad. 
poles. It's the weirdest thing!” 

"The lasting appeal of the Creature is 
attributable to many factors, claims 
‘Adams, who remains skeptical of any 
remake plans. "It's just one of those 
things. The original CREATURE FROM 
THE BLACK LAGOON—and really just 
the original; none of the sequels had it 


had а о of heart taggin sense of 
Wonder О was one 
ии rater dealt monsters ev 

BE ove heh hopes fora remate. 
иф one of those stories that's better if 
Te wet a tle earlier In time, It's Uke, И 
they're going to remake KING KONG, it 
really has to be set in the twenties or 
thirties. 1t доевудейвотк in another set 
sing, Tm persodllly not that unhappy 
tata remake hasn't been made. I dont 
Rave high hopes for IL. d be curieus to 
See f би Think the clones! we're go- 
ing to get in а modern Creature fl fa 
ANACONDA 


“Yeah, okay; well, we've. got to get.go- 
ing”—and he didn’t éven say good to 
meet you or anything else and drove off. 
I nevef saw Natalie again. 

58: The three young stars of REBEL WITH- 
OUT A CAUSE all died tragically. James 
Dean died in a car crash, Sal Mineo was 
murdered, and Natalie Wood drowned. 

TH: They talk about how afraid she was 
of the water and that she'd been that 
way ever since she was a kid. Well, when 
T was under contract, I appeared in two 
or three magazine layouts with Natalie 
and other actresses. Anyway, she started 
playing around, splashing. We wentout 
in the damn water and Natalie wasn’t 
afraid of waterat all! I'd met Christo- 
pher Walken'and I knew he was а screw- 
ball; I think he’s one of the people we've 
been talking about. He was with Natalie 
and Wagner the night she-died, I would- 
n’t be surpri "she was done in by 


those guys. They were drunk. They were _ 


drinking to beat hell that night. _ 
55: Let's talk a little more about REVE 
OF THE CREATURE. 
TH: You won't believe it, but I didn't 
even see that movie “і year. It was 
the same thing with a lot of my pictures. 
I'd never go the theater to see them. I'd 
see the rushes if Lwas invited by the di- 
rector or assistant, but that would be it. 
SS: Wasn't there trouble with the scene т 
which the Creature revives in the tank? 
TH: When I revived, I attacked Brom- 
field, and later I killed him. Anyway; we 
did the segment where I was running 
amök and they're g to get that 
горе net on me. Thé guys were all 
and a couple of them were big ауу 
they were trying to drown 
It was incredible! I mean, they 
were serious—this was a real goddamn 
Creature and if he got loose he was going 
to kill everybody! So I thought, “The hell 
with this! These guys are getting unac- 
= ceptable here.” I took опе guy—the big- 
gest риу а got hold of him by the 
thigh and his upper arm, was able to get 
him up in the air, and 1 slammed him 
into the side of the tank. Boy, he was 
disabled! Then I smashed the shit out 
of a couple of other guys. You know, 


-aren't experienced or trained, they 
don’t know what to do. That’s where 
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when you're working with guys whó 


people get hurt, Those incidents got the do that didn’t пу ее him. He was juge 
filming off to ааа start. in a very few sequences. And, of course, 
SS: Any other incidents? Ricou had little to do, too—maybe on a 
TH: That first day going ¿to the tank par with Ben. They must have had more 
was an unsettling thing. There were big time, and their job must have been a lot 
damn sharks in there, and sawfish and easier than mine. When we got back to 
the turtles—those huge turtles! They- the studio, it was all night shooting and 
tried to eat that goddamn suit because all business, I had that scene with Bob 
they fedem cabbages, so they had to Ноу and Brett Halsey and threw Bob—he 
have guys with poles to try and ward was on a wire—into a palm tree. I think 
them off. I was in the tank a few times, he cracked his ribs. I know he really 
like when I escaped and so forth. | dida messed himself up. It was a bad seéne. 
foolish thing, but I was intrigued. They'd 85: How well did you know Ricou Browning? 
just brought in a couple of tiger sharks. TH: Ricou had to come out to California. 
One of them was easily tWice as long as He was trying to promote something, so 
I was! I was friendly with one of the pho- Һе contacted me and I had him come оц. 
tographersewith the local union, and І He stayed overnight at the house. Later 
talked'this guy into taking pictures of on, he acted like he hardly knew me. 
me through the window of the tank “ОВ, yeah, I've met Tom!” (Laughs) Не 
without the suit on. I went down into got in with Ivan Tors/who made SEA 
that tank, not knowing what was.going HUNT, but that was long after I knew 
to happen, and these sharksiwere swim- Ivan Tors and long before Lloyd Bridges 
ming around and around. I knew the got the lead in that series. I used to go 
turtles were something to worry about, with Ivan Tors’ sister-in-law. I’m the 
too. Well, this goddamn big tiger shark— опе who told Ivan Tors about the SEA 
with another one right Beside him— HUNT book, which the author wanted to 
came тіз ар beside mel-The.guy got develop into ад зепев. He wanted to 
some feally good pictures of that. * Кпоу if Га be interested in working on it 
SS: Even though you didn't land the role of when he got it set with the studio, but T 
the Gill Man in THE CREATURE WALKS was busy with other th „во I de- 
AMONG US, you managed to make an ap- clined. But I told him ut Ivan Tors. 
pearance of sorts. g= I'm the one that got them interested in 
ТН: 1 was told'that they were having SEA HUNT and got Ivan and Ricou to- 
rouble coming up with the proper sound gether, and they sold it as а TV series. 
for the Creature's roar—they tried lions At that time, Ricou hadn't done a damn 
and gorillas and all kinds of stuff—and thing! CREATURE FROM THE BLACK 
that they used my voice throughout RE- LAGOON wi ‚first thing he'd do 
VENGE OF THE CREATURE and THE I can't belíéve how many years i 
CREATURE WALKS AMONG US as wellz--since that movie was made! 
I never checked intoit, but itmakesme 55: Almost 50 years ago. Any thoughts on 
mad as hell! | should have gotten residu- — the proposed remake? 

als off of that! TH: Those things изпаЦу ай, but some- 
SS: Were you approached about playing the — thing like the Creature—a costume thing, 
Gill Man in the third film? those do well. You never know. 

T here was some talk about it, but ГА 6 1 
alienated myself by making comments 
about Jack Arnold. Jack was a party guy. 
Не was a skinny, homely little guy, 
but he was the shot with all the 
pretty girls around—especially in that 
scene insthe restaurant. By the time 
they got the suit off me and I got to 
the restaurant, Jack Arnold was hav- 
ing a big party with all these people. 
‘That was right after I'd almost been 
killed filming that scene on the 
buoy, and Jack was-having a party! 
One of the grips Was goddamn near 
going to strangle Jack Arnold! He 
said, “You should be ashamed doing 
what you're doing when y 

caused a guy to die!” They wrapped 
and we didn’t shoot again in Jack- 
sonville. They went back to the stu- 
dio and finished everything there. 
SS: Ber ee and Ricou Brown- 
ing Бой had some amusing tales 
about their stints in the Creature 
suits. Did you have any opportunity 
to play any pranks? 

TH: Hell, no! I didn’t have any | 
time to be thinking about pranks 
Ben Chapman didn't have that | 
‚much to do and it was easy for 
him. He was there in the lake at 
the backlot of Universal. They 
had a hell of a lot of shooting to 


Tom Hennesy’s website—revengeofthe 
creature.com — is under construction. 


YOUR PATRONS ARE NOW 
READY FOR A NEW 


TURN. 


y AE 


The original soundtrack scores for THE FLY, RE- 
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Stein. 
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ART ADAMS 

Continued from page 73 

they didn't want to paj us what they 
thought was fair, and they already had 
the rights to MIGHTY JOE YOUNG, so 
they just went with that one. There hav 
been discussions about a cartoon version, 
buf whether that will ever happen, who 
сап know?” 

When he was initially approached for 
Creature, Adams says it was his plan to do 
his own sequele(“I didn't have a story, 
then; I just thought how cool it would be 
to do a sequel.”) However, Dark Horse 
insisted on first adapting the original 
movie. Adams was aided by friend and 
fellow artist Steve Monk, who produced 

ipt of the film—line by agonizing 
line and scene by agonizing scene when 
а copy of the screenplay was nowhere 
to be found—but the artist nevertheless 
found the project arduous at times. ^I 
wasn't able to watch the movie for an- 
other five or six years after doing the 
comic, because as I was working on itt 
was watching the film for a minute or 
two each’day, over and over and over. 
Pretty rough!” 

Adams’ fascination with the darker, 
more fantastic'side of fiction Бевате 
evident to the San Francisco nativé at the 
earliest of ages. “Mysmom thought maybe 
they should také me to a psychiatrist; I 

apparently using the black crayon 

ot more than she thought I should. 

Maybe he's not happy?’ Ah, well—I we 

the first kid. Г have four younger broth- 

ers and none of them were as into mon- 

sters as me. But I was the oldest,.so I 
looked at them as:the weird kids!” 

Born in1963 and weaned on late-night 
viewings of FRANKENSTEIN (1931), 
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KING KONG (1933), BRIDE OF FR/ 
ENSTEIN+(1935), Ray Harryhausen's ef- 
fects-laden 20 MILLION MILES TO 
EARTH (1957), vatious Hammer Horrors, 
and Godzilla móvies, Adams’ interests 
naturally reflected themselves in his 
art—and in his schoolwork. "I once did a 
book report in the third of fourth grade 
on an issue of Werewolf by Night. T con- 
vinced the teacher that it really was a 
book. “That's not a comic book, is at. 
Arthur?’ ‘No, ma’am. It’s a book. I just 
didn't bring it, T forgot it—but I wrote 
my report.’ 

Never beforesgiven a full-fledged ad- 
aptation of sis first starring film, the Gill 
Man had previously appeared in mud- 
dled comic form in the 1962 Charlton 
Comics’ Mysteries of Unexplored Worlds, a 
1963 Dell Comic titled The Сивите (pic- 
tured on this page), issue #79 of Ard 
Pal Jughead, and an Archie Series’ Laugh 
#130 from 1962. Adams’ adaptation ге- 
mains the definitive version, but the art 
ist finds at least one earlier incarnation 
to be not without interest. 

“That Dell comic is just the weind= 
est thing!” says Adams. “There are sev- 
eral Creatures and they kill them toward 
the end and put them in some big barrel 
to take back to civilization. Then the 
viewer is led to look under the boat, 
where the Creatures have laid eggs—and 
there's thesé jelly eggs with Creature tad- 
poles. It’s the weirdest thing!” 

The lasting appeal of the Creature is 
attributable to many factors, claims 
Adams, who remains skeptical of any 
remake plans. “It’s just one of those 
things. The original CREATURE FROM 
THE BLACK LAGOON—and really just 
the original; none of the sequels had it— 


had à lot of heart. It аойнай а sense of 
wonder, and it was just cool! It was one 
of thegtealest rubber-suit monsters eveff 

"T don't have high hopes for a remake. 
It’s one of those stories that’s better if 

set a little earlier in time. It's like, if 

they're going to remake KING KONG, it 
really has to be set in the twenti 
thirties. It доезп отк in another s 
ting. I'm personally not that unhappy 
that a remake hasn't been made. I don't 
have high hopes for it. ld be curious to 
see it—but I think the closest we're g 
ing to get to a modern Creature film is 
ANACONDA!” 


DAVID HEDISON 
Continued from page 39 

to Z, screaming, “Help me! Help met 
but asa man Well, what they did was 

speed it up. They sped up Ihe dialogue. 

SO it became "Help me!” in that high- 
itched voice. It shouldn't have been 
ke that; it's ridiculous. It should haye 


been so precise and so perfect that it 
would have been phony. 
SS: How long did it take fo put on the mask? 
DH: It took me maybe an hour and a 
half, and then between takes I'd just sit 
there and wait. I was very patient that 
way. It avene a chance to prepare and 
get ready for the next scene. 1 wasn’t in- 
to having coffee and talking with the 
been the man’s voice in a very йу crew, because T was really doing alot of 
sound. That w ‘stupid. Iwas very preparation in my mind, considering 
upset when I saw it. I just couldn't evên the character's situation. I've lost my 
face people after I saw the film. wife, my child—what can 1 do? Patricia 
SS: THE FLY has a very fifties take on houge- а very sweet girl, I loved her—she'd, 
wives and husbands. come up to me and say, “Can I get you 
DH: I was really pissed off with the way something? Is there anything you want?" 
they made Patricia Owens look. She had, And I'd said, "No, just leave me alone 
to run around looking for the fly апа, right now.” 
she's frantic. She almost catches it and 5$: You were unable to speak or use facial 
it gets out through the screen, and she's expressions, How dificult was И to get across 
going crazy. Well, at the end of every Ше character's emotions? 
take, makeup and wardrobe would Рн Мої difficult for me at all! Just 
come running in and fix her hair and — belfeVing it in my head; I just went 
clothes. I kept saying,*What are you through all kinds of hysteria in my 
? What are yt doing; pull her body. Somehow the body language came 
hair down! We she's beautiful, out. I watched it myself when it was on. 
for this fly and she's in AMC and I thought, "Well, that's not 
she should be bruised; Бад“ (Laughs) 1 [elt good; I felt thrilled 
14 have hit the window!” — by it; but then when she pulled the cloth 
should have been bruised. off , 1 said, "Oh, shit! Oh, what it could 
ld've been down, but no! have been!” And then at the very end in 
more realistic in that way, — the spider web—it could have been such 
THE FLY could have been so much bet: — a gloriously horrific, painful scene. And 
ter. 1 guess it $a cult film today, but it it wasn’t. 
‘could really have Boen a classic. ‘SS: The scene in which the press crushes you 
SS: When you're caught ine spider web, it looks Ще it was very dangerous to film. 
barely looks like yow. ay DH: That was the machine shop at the 
DH: hey made my hair white SRR Над. studio: That wad a real press, end they 
they said they didn't like seeing my 7 had it come down to a certain point so 
red tongue. (Laughs) “Don't show your it іам, 
tongue. Curl your mouth over so we afraid at all. Г 
don’t see your teeth.” I thought that wi 
зо ridiculous; why shouldn't they see Hedison, 
my teeth? All that nonsense! But I'm would you kindly put your head and arm un- 
thought, “Well, they know what they're der the press?” 
doing. These guys have buen in the film DH: No, it didn’t bother me. They tested 
business for 20 years, and 1 just arrived! it and I could see ibstopped at a cer- 
‚Christ, should have known! (Laughs) tain point. Leven i 
SS: For all its fles, though, you still liked the а little lower, b 
original premise? Space over a 
DH: Oh, yeah. I really bought it, that another inch, 
whole thing with the atoms breaking 
down and coming together in another mann? Tragica 
room. I really believed that there could fore THE 
be the end of hunger in the world, that 
you could transport all this food and 
whatnot, break down the atoms and 
send it over. I really believe that! To 
me, it made sense, so having a realistic 


completely. 1 wasn't 
sive a shit, as long 


Te lost his wife a 
у тей. Neumann himself 
died six weeks later, possible suicide. 


DH: Oh, it wasa terrible thing. THE FLY 
would have been a very big thing for 
him, but I guess he was too depressed, 
He looked under the sink and there was 
‘made acting so much easier. a vodka bottle down there, but in the 
апу of your ideas actually make it vodka bottle was some sort of acid, 
ilm? some cleaning fluid. He just drank it. Tt 
: That whole business of scribbling was either suicide or he didn’t know 
оп the blackboard to tell my wife that | what he was drinking, but he was feeling, 
love her—that wasn’t a direction, but 1 very low. 
figured that was the way he would have SS: How was he during the filming? 
done it. I think the director just wanted DH: He was fine. I don't know; 1 was so. 
me to write “help me” or "kill the fly.” used to working with theater people and 
But this guy is going through a strug- — theater directors who'd like to dig deep- 
gle; this Ay is taking over his brain. He er into the character. With him, as long 
wants to be killed. People ask, “Did you аз he got the shot and he got it done 
do all that stuff in the mask when you — quickly—that’s what mattered. We never 
break everything in the lab?” Of course — had a discussion about what would hap- 
1 did! You think a stunt man could have реп; he left me alone. There was one day 
done that? Do you think a stunt man when I arrived on the set and they'd 
could move like that and do the things just finished filming something. 1 asked, 
that I did? No way! They would have “What were you shooting?” They said, 
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“An unimportant scene, David. It’s when 
your hand turns the knob; it's just a 
hand insert.” 1 said, "Hand insert? Whose 
hand was it?” They said, "Well, Kurt did 
it. He just put his hand in and turned 
the knob.” And I said, "No! That's not 
my hand! He has a fat hand!” (Laughs) 
“T don't have a fat hand!” He and Thad a 

t of a tiff and he wouldn't reshoot it 
He said, “You won't know the differ- 
ence.” Well, when I watch the film and 
‘see that thing, that fat hand turni 
шов, 1 get sick. So there we are! What 
are you going to do? No control, That 
why the theater. is so wonderful, be- 
Cause nobody can mess with you. You're 
up there and nobody carrsay "Cul!" and 
“You can't do that," because if you're in- 
me 

f can us about your or 

mife, Patric Owens? ro 
DH: The first time I met her was at the 
home of James Clavell, who wrote the 
screenplay. He and his wife, April, and 
Kurt Neumann and his wife invited us 
for drinks before the film started. It was 
a lovely evening and we were all going 
to have a good time making the fil 
The first scene I played мар 
in the garden, justi 
fly when Ido 


next day, I sens 
everyone, that the за 
the scene worked, bei 


me in to loop-som, 
there were so 


lower my voici 

Gel kept thinking, “Why 
в this? This is not a human 
Sound." I just wanted to do it and get 
out of there, catch the plane and go to 
London—and the scene is now dead. 
That garden scene was brilliant when we 
did it. It was warm; it was close. What 
jou sce, now—well, 1 almost want to do 
t again and redub it. That's not a human 
voice! It's a dubbed sound; it's hollow. 
and unfortunate. When Patricia saw the 
icture, she said “Whose voice is that? 

t's not David! What is that sound?” 
SS: THE FLY premiered while you were stilt 

in London. 

DH: And when I came back from Lon- 
don, it was a huge hit. It opened in 400 
theaters simultaneously, and the Motion 
Picture Herald had an ad in big print 
saying “THE FLY is opened!” and under- 
heath it said, 400 theaters never saw 
anything so big!" (Laughs) Now, I think 
‘that’s very funny! But they pulled it, be- 

cause they thought it was too shocking. 


SS: Did you get to know Vincent Price? 
DH: 1 talked to him a few times, but T 
was always very serious and very in- 
tense and wanted to make the picture 
really good. And so we didn't have too 
much to do with each other. We had no 
Scenes together, o 1 really didn’t get a 
Chance to know him. 1 only got to know 
him when I did VOYAGE TO THE BOT- 
TOM OF THE SEA and he was a guest 
star. He said, "David, I've never se 


word, but on VOYAGE I was always 
kidding him and making jokes all kinds 
фам And he just couldn't beli 

change in my personality. (Laughs) 
SS Vincent Dre fen dint take е fine 


that he was making very 1 
Dit: Absolute He made a lot of fun of 
it; he thought it was a ridiculous thing, 
Poor Herbert Marshall and Vincent had 
to look at that spideR dnd the fly in the 
web and they were always breaking up 
laughing vs | 
БРЕ, енекет, Nori discussed her 

s hore sexual 


Уры: Wells 


of gory stuff 
due to James 


due to James Clavell because he stuck to 


the story, but I think ¡Ys got a lot to do 
with me, with Patricia, with the direc- 
tor, with all of us. We had something 
that we thought might be successful. Ї 
originally thought it was going to go 
right through the roof. 1 thought it was 
ing to be major, It wasn’t quite major 
it was A minus, but it could have been 
an A plus 


BRETT HALSEY 
Continued from page 42 


From my experience in B pictures, we'd 
have used that same hamburger over and 
‘over again! (Laughs) That's the difference 
between A and В pictures. 
SS: How would you compare Jean Negulesco 
оп THE BEST OF EVERYTHING to Douglas 
Sirk, who directed you т ALL I DESIRE? 
BH: Oh, they were totally different. Sirk 
мав a German in every sense of the word. 
Negulesco, 1 think, was Romanian, but he 
was more French. He was a romantic, At 
lunch, he would invite one of his lead- 
ing ladies into his bungalow and "pre- 
pare lunch." He was a great cook and 
raconteur. His home was a pleasure pal- 
His wife was a great hostess—they 
tertainers. He enjoyed his work. 1 
o say we'd have fun, but it 


V have any positive things to 
her. She was obviously a very 


her was accurate, based отл 
xperience. She didn't enjoy Ме 
¢ to hear the stories about 

‘who were married to 


d yg with her? 
SS: 195% also saw your participáMon in an- 
i—THE ATOMIC SUBMARINE, 

serial king Spencer Gordon Bennet. 

Аай, he was such an old pro that 
pushed, He was just that 

efficient in his thinking. He did a lot of 
editing in his mind. He wouldn't waste 
ots. A lot of directors will shoot a lot 


ugh we shot the 
principle photographyln only five days, 
you wouldn't notice И ап there were 
A lot of special effects for that day. 

SS: Did you get to Киото him as an individual? 
BH: No. Some people you get personal 
involved with and others you don't 1 
don’t recall having two words with him 


off the set—not for any negative reason 
We were there to do a job, we did our 
job, and then went home, That isn't to 
say it wasn't a good experience; it just 
wasn’t personal; Actually, I've learned 
more about him in later years, reading 
istories of film, than I ever did work- 
ing with him. He knew what I could do, 
and knew what it was like to work with 
him. It was just liked а well-oiled piece 
‘of machinery, We did our jobs. 
SS: Arthur Franz had one of the lead roles in 
‘ATOMIC SUBMARINE. 
BH: Arthur Franz was kind of a cold per- 
son. Thad the impression that he—as 
‘opposed to the others, who seemed to be 
happy to be working—that he thought 
doing this was a comedown, that he 
should have been a bigger star or do- 
ing more important pictures, He wasn’t 
very approachable, He was okay, but he 
just seemed kind of sour, where the other 
guys were ll rup” kind of people. 
i$: Was one of the “up” people Dick Foran? 
BH: Dick Foran was a big star when I 
was a kid. To be working with Dick For- 
an and Bob Steele—another big cowboy 
star in the serials—1 was so thrilled and 
impressed to be working with these stars. 
Twas humbled to be playing in a picture 
where they weren't the big stars 
SS: Did you ever mention to Foran that you'd 
been a big fan of his work? 
BH: Oh, I'm sure we talked about it; 
yes, I mean, how could you not? But Í 
didn't want to get into the thing where 
it sounded like I was saying, "Hey, you 
used to be such a big movie star. Why 
are you doing these B pictures?” I didn't 
want to get close to that. Obviously, he 
was doing it because he needed the job— 
why else would anybody do it? Or maybe 
he just wanted to work; | don't know. 
But it was a pleasure to work with him. 
SS: What can you tell us about another co- 
star—Joi Lansing? 
BH: 1 knew Joi—not well—from her 
marriage to à friend of mine, Lance 
Fuller my type of 
сш! than 
тога! beauties. I don't think 
her without full makeup— 
is thing against her, just my 
taste. 1 don’t think I worked 
with her at all in the picture. 
Did she have a star mentality? 

Well, rather than slar mentality, 1 
think I'd call it starlet mentality—you 
know, always on display, ready for the 
next break. It sounds negative, and 1 
don’t mean it to be negative. It was a 
condition that existed among many of 
the girls—and the guys, 100. 

SS: How did you avoid taking this attitude? 
BH: 1 didn’t mean anything negative by 
‘mentioning Joi's starlet attitude. It's just 
that she followed the starlet trail, tak- 
ing advantage of whatever publicity op- 
portunities that came along for her. 1 
didn’t know her very well, but I knew 
she worked very hard at getting ahead. 1 
was luckier than many like Joi. 1 worked 
at my acting, but success with my career 
сате rather c 
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DAVID HEDISON 


Continued from page 39 

to Z, screaming, “Help me! Help me!”— 
but as а man. Well, what they did was 
speed it up. They sped up the dialogue 
so it became “Help me!” in that high- 
pitched voice. It shouldn't have been 
like that; its ridiculous. It should haye 
been the man's voice in a very tiny 
sound. That was really stupid. I was very 
upset when I saw it. I just couldn't even 
face people after I saw the film. И 
SS: THE FLY has a very fifties take on houge- 
wives and husbands. 

DH: I was really pissed off with the way 
they made Patricia Owens look, She had. 
to run around looking for the fly and 
she’s frantic. She almost catches it and 
it gets out through the screen, and she’s 
going crazy. Well, at the end of every 
take, makeup and wardrobe would 
come running in and fix her hair and 
clothes. I kept saying, “What are you 
doing? What are doing; pull her 
hair down! We. Know she's beautiful, 
but she’s loo for this fly and she’s in 
a manic states she should be bruised; 
her head shguld have hit the window!” 
Her whole face should have been bruised. 
Her hair shóuld've been down, but no! 
If it had beet more realistic in that way, 
THE FLY could have been so much Бес 
ter. I guess Фа cult film today, but it 
could really have 
SS: When you're 
barely looks like you. 
DH: They made my hair wie an then, 
they said they didn't like seeing my 
red tongue. (Laughs) “Don't show your 
tongue. Curl your mouth over so we 
don’t see your teeth." Т thought that was 
so ridiculous; why shouldn't they see 
my teeth? All that nonsense! But I’m 
thought, “Well, they know what they’re 
doing. These guys have been in the film 
business for 20 years, and I just arrived! 
Christ, I should have known! (Laughs) 
SS: For all its flaws, though, you still liked the 
original premise? 

DH: Oh, yeah. I really bought it, that 
whole thing with the atoms breaking 
down and coming together in another 
room. I really believed that there could 
be the end of hunger in the world, that 
you could transport all this food and 
whatnot, break down the atoms and 
send it over. I really believe that! To 
me, it made sense, so having a realistic 
premise made acting so much easier. 

SS: Did any of your ideas actually make it 
into the film? 

DH: That whole business of scribbling 
on the blackboard to tell my wife that I 
love her—that wasn't a direction, but I 
figured that was the way he would have 
done it. I think the director just wanted 
me to write “help me” or “kill the fly.” 
But this guy is going through a strug- 
gle; this fly is taking over his brain. He 
wanis to be killed. People ask, “Did you 
do all that stuff in the mask when you 
break everything in the lab?” Of course 
I did! You think a stunt man could have 
done that? Do you think a stunt man 
could move like that and do the things 
that I did? No way! They would have 
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ider web, it 


been so precise and so perfect that it 
would have been phony. 
SS: How long did it take io put on the mask? 
DH: It took me maybe an hour and a 
half, and then between takes I’d just sit 
there and wait. I was very patient that 
way. It &ave.me a chance to prepare and 
get ready for the next scene. I wasn't in- 
to having coffee and talking with the 
crew, because Т was really до ада lot of 
preparation in my mind, considering 
the character's situation. I’ve lost my 
wife, my child—what can I do? Patricia— 
a very sweet girl, I loved her—she'd 
come up to me and say, "Can I get you 
something? Is there anything you want?” 
And I'd said, “No, just leave me alone 
right now.” 
SS: You were unable to speak or use facial 
expressions. How difficult was it to get across 
the character's emotions? 
ОН: Мое difficult for me at all! Just 
believing it in my head; I just went 
through all kinds of hysteria in my 
body. Somehow the body language came 
out. I watched it myself when it was on 
AMC and I thought, “Well, that's not 
bad.” (Laughs) I felt good; I felt thrilled 
by it; but then when she pulled the cloth 
off , I said, "Oh, shit! Oh, what it could 
have been!” And then at the very end in 
the spider web—it could have been such 
a gloriously horrific, painful scene. And 
it wasn’t. 
SS: The scene in which the press crushes you 
looks like it was very dangerous to film. 
DH: That was the machine shop at the 
studio. That was a real press, and they 
"had it come down to a certain point so 
it didit-crush me completely. I wasn't 
afraid at all. I couldn't give a shit, as long 
as the scene worked! 
SS: No reservations about “Mx, Hedison, 
would you kindly put your head and arm uu- 
der the press?” 
DH: No, it didn’t bother me. They tested 
itand I could see itstopped at a cer 
tain point. Т even ¿You can make it 
a little lower, be ге too much 
space over ‘drop E it 
another inch, | 40 make it es 2 ә 
SS: What about latin director, Kutt 
mann? Tragically, he lost his wife a 
fore THE FLY premiered. Neumann "me 
died six weeks later, a possible suicide. 
DH: Oh, it was a terrible thing. THE FLY 
would have been a very big thing for 
him, but I guess he was too depressed 
He looked under the sink and there was 
a vodka bottle down there, but in the 
vodka bottle was some sort of acid, 
some cleaning fluid. He just drank it. It 
was either suicide or he didn’t know 
what he was drinking, but he was feeling 
very low. 
86: How was he during the filming? 
DH: He was fine. I don't know; I was so 
used to working with theater people and 
theater directors who'd like to dig deep- 
er into the character. With him, as long 
as he got the shot and he got it done 
quickly—that's what mattered. We never 
had a discussion about what would hap- 
pen; he left me alone. There was one day 
when I arrived on the set and they'd 
just finished filming something. I asked, 
“What were you shooting?” They said, 


“An unimportant scene, David. It's when 
your hand turns the knob; it's just a 
hand insert.” | said, “Hand insert? Whose 
hand was it?" They said, “Well, Kurt did 
it. He just put his hand in and turned 
the knob." And I said, “No! That's not 
my hand! He has a fat hand!" (Laughs) 
“T don't have a fat hand!” He and [had a 
bit of a tiff and he wouldn't reshoot it. 
He said, "You won't know the differ- 
ence." Well, when I watch the film and 
see that thing, that fat hand turning the 
knob; I get sick. So there we are! What 
are you going to do? No control. That's 
why the theater is so wonderful, be- 
cause nobody can mess with you. You're 
up there and nobody сап%ау "Cut!" and 
“You can't do that," because if you're in- 
teresting, the audience will look at you. 
SS: What can you tell us about your onsereen 
wife, Patricia Owens? 
DH: The first time I met her was at the 
home of James Clavell, who wrote the 
screenplay. He and his wife, April, and 
Kurt Neumann and his wife invited us 
for drinks before the film started. It was 
a lovely evening and we were all в, 
to have a good time making th e film, 
The first scene I played with Patricia-Wwas 
in the garden, justbei =" ae 
fly when I do the 
was very nervous; 
was too young. 
tist. They u 
my hair, м 
have to do more. ooo That wi 
the very first day; I remember that | dis 
tinctly. And the reason I remember it is 
because, when the dailies came out the 
next day, 1 sensed а sigh of relief from 
everyone, that-the scene worked. I knew 
the scene worked, because I fell very 
good in the scene; | e good with 
Patricia. The love scene, I thought, 
worked'very-well- o и a 
derful scene, but justibefore T left to 
to London to do. TELE SON OF ROBIN | 
HOOD—that minor “elassie”—they called 
me in to loop.some dialogue, because 
there were somelb 
pound, I looped. 

that afternoon. Thi 


a plane to c 3 
lower my voice. An. 
I'd Tower it, but kept thinking, “Why 


am I doing this? This is not a human 
sound." I just wanted to do it and get 
out of there, catch the plane and go to 
London—and the scene is now dead. 
That garden scene was brilliant when we 
did it. It was warm; it was close. What 
you sce, now—well, I almost want to do 
it again and redub it. That's nota human 
voice! It’s a dubbed sound; it’s hollow 
and unfortunate. When Patricia saw the 
picture, she said “Whose voice is that? 
That's not David! What is that sound?” 
SS: THE ELY premiered while you were still 
in London. 

DH: And when I came back from Lon- 
don, it was a huge hit. It opened in 400 
theaters simultaneously, and the Motion 
Picture Herald had an ad in big print 
saying "THE FLY is opened!" and under- 
neath it said, “400 theaters never saw 
anything so big!” (Laughs) Now, 1 think 
that’s very funny! But they pulled it, be- 
cause they thought it was too shocking. 


> 


going +. 


you get to know Vincent Price? 
: T tal to him a few times, but I 
was always very serious and very in- 
tense and wanted to make the picture 
really good. And so we didn’t have too 
much to do with each other. We had no 
scenes together, so I really didn’t get a 
chance to know him. І only got to know 
him when I did VOYAGE TO THE BOT- 
TOM OF THE SEA and he was a guest 
star. He said, "David, I've never seen 
you like this. I always thought you were 
5o intense and earnest." Earnest was the 
word, but on VOYAGE 1 was always 
kidding him and making jokes, all kinds 
of stuff. And he just couldn't believe the 
change in my personality. (Laughs) 
SS: Vincent Price often didn’t take the films 
that he was making very seriously. 
DH: Absolutely! He made a lot of fun of 
it; he thought it was a ridiculous thing. 
Poor Herbert Marshall and Vincent had 
to look at that spider and the fly in the 
web and they weréalweys breaking up 
laughing. 
SSzPrice's lluugliter, Vittoria, discussed her 
father’s bisexuality in a biography she wrote, 
DU: Well. always knew Vincent had 
Sort Of this light touch. Хогопе ever said 
to me, “You know, he's gay" or—what 
did we say in those days?—quéer, No one 
ever said anything to me, bubithere 
were а lot of people who were gay and 
по one ever said much about it. Looking 
back, how horrible it must have been for 
someone who was homosexualiand had 
to live in a society that was predomi- 
nately heterosexual. What pain they.must 
have gone through in their lives being 
pushed into loveless marriages and ru- 
ining утеп“ lives The horrors that 
went on during that period! How much 
healthier itis today, with the young 
people saying, “Oh, yeah, Im gay. No; 
really, yes, and this is my partner.” Ше so 
healthy because it's good and that’s the 
way it should be—but back then it was 
very much kept under wraps. 
SS: Strip. THE FLY of its sci-fi elements and 
you almost have what was regarded then as а 
e ^s film, It's about a wife wiotries to 
keep a perfect home while her husband neglects 
‚her and follows his огой pursuits. 
DH: That's right! All of that, exactly! Do- 
ing his thing. Well, of course, he wasn't 
having drinks with the boys and fogl- 
ing around womanizing on the side; he 
was doing very serious work. But ‘that, 5 
‘exactly right: 
SS: Why do you think THESELY remains so 
‚famous even to this day? 
DH: Well, first ofall, the screenplay is 
better than the new Version Withyjeff 
Goldblum, even though I thought Jeff 
was terrific. The story wasn't as inter- 
esting; nothing held your interest in 
that film. Yowadmired the differentele- 
ments, like his ear falling off and all that 
stuff; you admired the way they did it, 
but it wasn't inferesting The original 
FLY is a better film because itstucketothe 
ory. All the others that followed never 
did; they just did all kinds of gory stuff. 
55: So you think its fame is due to James 
Clavell's screenplay? 
DH: Oh, I think it’s due to all of us! It's 
due to James Clavell because he stuck to 


the story, but I think it’s got a lot to do 
with me, with Patricia, with the direc- 
tor, with all of us. We had something 
that we thought might be successful. Т 
originally thought it was going to go 
right through the roof, I thought it was 
going to be major. It wasn’t quite major. 
Tt was A minus, but it could have been 
an A plus. 


Next: VOYAGE TO THE 


BOTTOM OF THE SEA 


BRETT HALSEY 
Continued from page 42 


From my experience in В pictures, we'd 
have used that same hamburger over and 
over again! (Laughs) That's the difference 
between A and B pictures. 

58: How would you compare Jean Negulesco 
on THE BEST OF EVERYTHING to Douglas 
Sirk, who directed you in ALL 1 DESIRE? 
BH: Oh, they were totally different. Sirk 
was a German in every sense of the word. 
Negulesco, I think, was Romanian, but he 
was more French. He was a romantic. At 
lunch, he would invite one of his lead- 
ing ladies into his bungalow and “pre- 
pare lunch.” He was a great cook and 
raconteur. His home was a pleasure pal- 
ace, His wife was a great hostess—they 
were entertainers. He enjoyed his work. I 
don't want to say we'd have fun, but it 
was a light experience. Sirk was more 
serious. Not to say that Negulesco was so. 
unserious that he wasn’t. suéeéssful, Бег 
cause he certainly was— very successful 
but he did it with a light touch. 

86: One of your costars was Joan Crawford. 
BH: I don't have any positive things to 
say about her. She was obviously a very 
unhappy woman—l don't know why. 
The thing that I remember most is that 
she demanded the air conditioning be 
set so cold thateveryone else on the set 
was freezing to death. You'd never hear a 
kind word about her. I didn’t have any 
scenes diréctly with her, but.I/d go and 
watch. I think most of-what was written 
about her was accurate, based om my 
limited experience. She didn't enjoy life 
ага! а like to hear the stories about 
some of themen who were married to 
her. How the hell'did they live with her? 
55: 195% also saw your participation in an- 
other.Bfin —THE ATOMIC SUBMARINE, 
directed by serial king Spencer Gordon Bennet. 
BH: Again, he w ch an old pro that 
you didn't feel pushed. He was just that 
efficient in his thinking. He did a lot of 
editing in his mind. He wouldn't waste 
shots. A lot of directors will shoot a lot 
of coverage, just to be safe, to give a lot 
to the editors "to.work with, ps Bennet 
wouldn't do that. He'd Shoot what was 
needed, and that was One. ofthe way: 
that he could shoot fast. On ATOMIC 
SUBMARINE, even though we shot the 
principle photography in only five days, 
you wouldn't notice it—and there were 
a lot of special effects for that day. 

SS: Did you get to know him as an individual? 
BH: No. Some people you get personally 
involved with and others you don't. I 
don’t recall having two words with him 


off the set—not for any negative reason. 
We were there to do a job, we did our 
job, and then went home. That isn't to 
say it wasn't a good experience; it just 
wasn't personal, Actually, I’ve learned 
more about him in later years, reading 
histories of film, than I ever did work- 
ing with him. He knew what I could do, 
and I knew what it was like to work with 
him. It was just liked a well-oiled piece 
of machinery. We did our jobs. 

SS: Arthur Franz had one of the lead roles in 
ATOMIC SUBMARINE. 

BH: Arthur Franz was kind of a cold per- 
son. | had the impression that he—as 
opposed to the others, who seemed to be 
happy to be working—that he thought 
doing this was a comedown, that he 
should have been a bigger star or do- 
ing more important pictures. He wasn’t 
very approachable, He was okay, but he 
just seemed kind of sour, where the other 
guys were all “up” kind of people. 

SS: Was one of the “up” people Dick Foran? 
BH: Dick Foran was a big star when 1 
was a kid. To be working with Dick For- 
an and Bob Steele—another big cowboy 
star in the serials—I was so thrilled and 
impressed to be working with these stars. 
I was humbled to be playing in a picture 
where they weren't the big stars. 

SS: Did you ever mention to Foran that you'd 
been a big fan of his work? 

BH: Oh, I’m sure we talked about it; 
I mean, how could you not? But I 
didn’t want to get into the thing where 
it sounded like I was saying, “Hey, you 
used to be such a big movie star. Why 
are you doing these B pictures?” I didn’t 
want to get close to that. Obviously, he 
was doing it because he needed the job— 
why else would anybody do it? Or maybe 
he just wanted to work; I don't know. 
But it was a pleasure to work with him. 

SS: What can vou tell us about another co- 
star—]oi Lansing? 

Н: I knew Joi—not well—from her 
marriage to a friend of mine, Lance 
Fuller, Joi wasnétany type of girl; she 
was, to me, more artificial than I like. I 
like morematural beauties. I don't think 
l'ever saw. her without full makeup— 
which is nöthing against her, just my 
personal taste. I don't think I worked 
with her at all in the picture. 

SS: Did she have a star mentality? 

BH: Well, rather than star mentality, I 
think Га call it starlet mentality—you 
know, always on display, ready for the 
next break. It sounds negative, and I 
don't mean it to be negative. It was a 
condition that existed among many of 
the girls—and the guys, too. 

SS: How did you avoid taking this attitude? 
BH: I didn’t mean anything negative by 
mentioning Joi’s starlet attitude. It's just 
that she followed the starlet trail, tak- 
ing advantage of whatever publicity op- 
portunities that came along for her. I 
didn't know her very well, but I knew 
she worked very hard at getting ahead. I 
was luckier than many like Joi. I worked 
at my acting, but success with my career 
came rather easi 
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Ann Rutherford briefly renmed to films Tastlterova avardersnystary 
THEY ONLY KILL THEIR MASTERS, appearing with Tom Ewell, James 
Garner, Katharine Ross, and (not pictured) fellow MGM graduates Peter 


Lawford and June Allyson. 


ANN RUTHERFORD 
Continued from page 62 


thing to do with music, with perform- 
ing, Something like that. And he cer- 
tainly would not grow up and marry 
his childhood sweetheart! Not when 
they'd split up so many times.” 
SS: It was out of character. 
A еа had all these other women in 
his life. And besides, I wasn’t about to 
give myself curvature of the spine 
ending over to kiss him. So, no, to 
everything a season, and it had had its 
time in the sun. Mickey Rooney did 
the one film in the fifties, with some of 
the other original cast members; I think 
Mickey wheeled up anybody who was 
still alive. I didn’t even go see it. 
SS: You did return to MGM for a film in the 
seventies, though 
AR: Yes, I did, but just for a friend, a 
dear friend of mine—Bill Belasco, who 
produced it. He wanted me to be his 
good luck charm. It was at MGM, and 
it was called THEY ONLY KILL THEIR 
MASTERS. It was sad going back. The 
whole thing turned my stomach, what 
had happened to MGM in the ensuing 
years. There was no makeup depart- 
ment, no hairdressing department, no 
wardrobe department—it was awful. Т 
asked, “Where do I go about makeup?” 
and they said, “Well, there’s a makeup 
man on the set." I said, "You mean at 
one of those tables with the lights, like 
the dress extras use?" They said, “Yeah.” T 
said, “I just sit out there in this big, 
black room with those lights blinding 
me? How about my hair?” “Well, they do 
it all with irons now." I said, "Not on me, 
they don't!” I told them I'd arrive made 
up and with my hair done, which I did. 
Iwas so saddened. They didn't even 
have Mr. Mayer's mother's matzo ball 
soup in the commissary. 
SS: Well, that's just wrong! 
AR: Well, it's just flat out wrong! I found 
it so depressing; I just couldn' believe 
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that | was on the same lot. The idiots 
could have turned MGM into a tourist 
attraction, like they did at Universal. 
They had everything there from the 
Great Wall of China to Esther Williams’ 
diving, pool. They had the train station 
where Greta Garbo coughed her life out. 
All they had to do was get some little 
tour busses. Instead, they sold it, and 
it’s all ticky-tacky little houses, now. 
They didn't have а grain of sense among 
them! Then they had that terrible auc- 
tion, where they auctioned off all the 
props. Га been on sets where they'd have 
nothing but pure antiques, glorious 
pieces. They had incredible treasures 
there that were picked up for beans 
when they were filling their prop de- 
partment. Thats what got me started on 
collecting antiques, really. 

SS: The MGM prop department? 

AR: Oh, yes. For PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE, we were опа set that had been 
designed for Norma Shearer when she 
was going to play Greer Garson's role. She 
had chosen to wear Empire clothes, so 
the room was done in the Empire style 
of decorating. The rooms were small, 
and the furniture was very fragile. Then, 
when Greer took over the role, she said, 
“There is no way I’m going to wear those 
wet nightgowns!" She had Adrian design 
these incredible clothes with not quite 
hoop skirts, but big, huge skirts and 
huge leg of mutton sleeves. Now, when 
they got the five daughters plus Mary 
Boland into the room with all that deli- 
cate furniture, why, nobody could move! 
I mean, just moving around required 
plotting in advance of need. (Laughs) 
We were sitting twirling spills, which is 
a piece of paper that you twirl until it's 
long like a straw. You twirl it and then 
lick it, then fold it under and you put it 
in a twirl vase for the man of the house. 
That's how he lighted his pipe; he'd take 
one of these long things and stick it in 
the fire and then light his pipe. Any- 
way, one of us got up and moved across 


the room, and her skirt hit a table and 
knocked it over. On it was a lovely little 
porcelain piece, and it broke into two 
pieces. The prop man swept it up and it 
landed in the trash. Well, as soon as they 
called five, I dug it out and 1 marched it 
into our old dressing room. The next 
day I brought some Duco Cement and I 
glued it. 1 still have it, and I’ve been col- 
lecting porcelains ever since. 

SS: Well, at least you kept some treasures 
from being auctioned away. 

AR: I used to think that everybody was 
nuts when they were paying those prices 
for things. The ruby slippers now go for a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars. 1 
have a friend who's a waitress in Penn- 
sylvania, and she bought the black hat 
that Clark Gable wore in GONE WITH 
THE WIND, in the scene where he brings 
the gold wedding rings back. She bought 
it for $2,000 and it took her about two 
years to pay it off, and I thought she was 
crazy. Then she resold it on eBay for 
something like $15,000! (Laughs) 1 still 
have a little heart necklace that I wore in 
GONE WITH THE WIND. I’ve had more 
phone calls on that. I get letters from 
people wanting to buy that. I'm not 
selling it! 

SS: No! Hang on to that! 

AR: Oh, I will! So that's the story of my 
life, honey. Im sorry I talked so much; 
ask me the time and I'll tell you how 9 
make а clock! 
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up as Bobby's shrewish wife and his di- 
vorced best friend, respectively) and 
spend so much time establishing the 
reasons for the leads’ sexual and roman- 
tic dysfunction 

Turner and Laughlin are excellent, but 
Perkins steals the show with his sexo- 
religious rants and patented post-PSY- 
CHO mugging. It’s a bit unnerving to 
watch his fetishistic, scatological street 
preaching if you're at all aware of his 
real-life sexual torments, though it's fas- 
cinating to see this brilliant, troubled 
actor tap into his own personal de- 
mons and bring demented energy to 
what would be a throwaway part in 
anybody else’s hands, The climax falls 
apart when Russell decides to reference 
PSYCHO (1960) a bit too literally, but 
overall the cast makes the weird subject 
matter work, 

The Anchor Bay DVD utilizes a clean, 
uncut print and is presented in wide- 
screen, but this is a true no-frills 
Unlike virtually ever other Anchor Bay 
release, there are no extras—no dir- 
ector's commentary or trailers and the 
like. Perkins, of course, is long dead, and 
Turner refuses to discuss the film, which 
she apparently considers an early career 
mistake. That's too bad; though CRIMES 
OF PASSION is certainly a very sexual 
film, it is not just another semiporno- 
graphic time waster. Russell and com- 
pany make some very pointed comments 
about Americans and sexuality in the 
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TAPES OF TERROR.COM! Shop 
Online! 3,000 Videos!! Our 20th 
Year!!! Visa, MC, Amex, Paypal. $3 
Catalog: P. Riggs, 11430 Mullins (SS), 
Houston, TX 77035-2632 
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ALFRED HITCHCOCK Presents Com 
panion by Martin Grams, Jr. 660 page 
thick book! Documents history of TV 
series in extreme detail. OTR Publishing. 
PO Box 252, Churchville, Maryland 21028. 
Also Amazon.com 


Barkis is willing. 
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mitted on film, but none so egregious 
as to make Fred Astaire appear subject 
to the same natural laws as the rest of 
humankind 

The film looks splendid on DVD, and 
is accompanied by the featurette COLE 
PORTER IN HOLLYWOOD: SATIN AND 
SILK, hosted by the still lovely Cyd 
Charisse, Also included is the very first 
Cole Porter musical on film, an early 
Vitaphone production of his stage show 
FIFTY MILLION FRENCHMEN, here re- 
titled PAR PAREE and shorn of all 
but four songs. Running a brisk 20 min- 
utes, the short features Bob Hope. 

aris is conquered by Gene Kelly and 
LES GIRLS (Warner Home Video, $19.98), 
a 1957 concoction helmed by George 
Cukor. Kelly plays dancer Barry Nich- 
ols, storming Paris with three beauties 
from France (Taina Elg as Angele), Eng- 
land (Kay Kendall as Sybil), and the good 
ol’ USA (Mitzi Gaynor as Joy). The story 
is an amusing take-off on RASHOMON 
(1950), in which an incident is recalled 
from several points of view. In this 
case, the incident is sparked by the 
publication of Sybil’s memoirs, which 
engender a libel suit from Angele. What 
follows is charmingly presented and al- 
most entirely stolen by the inspired 
comic antics of Kendall, who died of 
leukemia a mere two years later. 

Elg sings the wistful “Ca C’est L’am- 
our,” which Porter stole from him- 
self—it’s a virtual replay of C'est Magni- 
fique,” written for CAN CAN. As with 
Astaire and “The Ritz Roll and Rock,” 
Kelly’s final number in LES GIRLS is 
in the rock vein. “Why Am I So Gone 
About that Girl?" hasn't dated well, with 
Kelly doing an ersatz mumblin’ Marlon 
Brando impression. Stylishly directed in 
CinemaScope by Cukor, who uses his 
widescreen canvas as effectively here 


SOMETHING WEIRD VIDEO! Your 
source for rare nostalgic exploitation 
and sexploitation films from the 1930s- 
1970s! All videos $15 each! DVDs avail- 
able! Send $5 for our complete catalog! 
Include age statement 18+ only! SWV, 
POB 33664, Seattle WA 98133, phone 
206-361-3759, fax 206-364-7526 www. 
somethingweird.com 


DAVEY HORROR'S LITTLE SHOP 
OF TERROR, specializing in Garage 
Kits, out of print models, and more 
Since 1998, Burlington, VT, on-line 
at WWW.DAVEYHORROR.COM 


as he did with 1954’s A STAR IS BORN, 
LES GIRLS is quite a tasty bonbon, 
though ultimately it’s a lesser entry 
in both the Porter and the Metro cata- 
logue, with only five of the 14 songs 
written for the film being used 

Again, the DVD presentation is the 
tops, as is the featurette COLE PORTER 
IN HOLLYWOOD: CA C’EST L'AMOUR, 
hosted by Taina Elg. 

In 1940, Cukor directed THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA STORY, the MGM version of 
Philip Barry’s Broadway comedy, but 
he skipped the 1956 musical version, 
HIGH SOCIETY, with a champagne bub- 
bly score by Porter and effervescent 
performances by Bing Crosby (in the role 
played in the original by Cary Grant), 
Grace Kelly (in the Katharine Hepburn 
part), and Frank Sinatra (subbing for 
James Stewart), Lending sly 
this tale of a rich girl ^goddes 
down to earth are Celeste Holm, Louis 
Calhern, and—most memorably—Louis 
Armstrong, who gets the show off to a 


rhythmic start with “High Society Ca- 
lypso” 


and teams with Crosby for the 
." (HIGH SO- 
CIETY shifts the story from Philadelphia 
to Newport, Rhode Island, the better to 
incorporate the Newport Jazz Festival 
as an excuse for Satchmo’s presence). 
Crosby and Sinatra—the two most in- 
fluential male singers of the 20th cen- 
tury—had teamed before on radio and 
at wartime fund-raisers, but HIGH SO- 
CIETY marked the first time the two- 
some starred together onscreen, and 
they don’t disappoint. (ОГ Blue Eyes is 
good, of course, but Der Bingle pockets 
the picture effortlessly.) Their duct of 
Porter’s “Well, Did You Evah?” (origi- 
nally written for Broadway's DUBARRY 
WAS A LADY, and dropped from the 
1943 movie) is the picture’s highlight, 
though the Oscar winner and pop favor- 
ite was the ballad “True Love,” warbled 
warmly by Crosby and Kelly. 


SOUND OF DETECTION: Ellery Queen's 
Adventures in Radio by Francis M. 
Nevins. Newly published. Documents 
history of the radio mystery series with 
episode guide. OTR Publishing. PO Box 
252, Churchville, Maryland 21028. Also 
Amazon.com 


Huge selection of horror, gore, Fe- 
tish and sleaze videos on VHS, Ahe 
statement and 5 first class stamps 
for catalog. Bloodgore, Dept. SS, 
PO Box 543, Iselin, NJ 08830-0543 
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Fred Astaire plies Peter Lorre, Joseph 
Buloff, and Jules Munshin with wine, 
women (including Barrie Chase), and 
song in SILK STOCKINGS (1957). 


HIGH SOCIETY has received a digital 
transfer for its DVD debut and is pre- 
sented for the first time in stereo. Extras 
include the featurette COLE PORTER IN 
HOLLYWOOD: TRUE LOVE, hosted by 

eleste Holm, and newsreel footage of 

s premiere. 

Those wishing an overview of the 
musical need look no further than THE 
GREAT AMERICAN SONGBOOK (War- 
ner Home Video, $19.98), a fascinating 
and informative 176-minute documen- 
tary hosted by Michael Feinstein. Crosby, 
Astaire, Sinatra, Gene Kelly, Judy Gar- 
land, Ginger Rogers, Al Jolson, Ethel 
Merman, Alice Faye, Ray Bolger, Sophie 
Tucker, Bessie Smith, Ethel Waters, Di- 
nah Shore, Kate Smith—they’re all here, 
socking across such timeless tunes as 
"Anything Goes," "Alexander's Ragtime 
Band," "Some of These Days," "The Last 
Time I Saw Paris,” “Puttin’ on the Ritz,” 
“Once in Love With Amy," “Am I Blue,” 
"Till the Clouds Roll By," and (needless to 
say) "God Bless America." 

Warner Home Video and MGM Home 
Entertainment have transferred these 
films meticulously to DVD in superb 
editions, retaining all the glory of The 
Golden Age of Movie Musicals. 4 
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Reagan era, especially regarding the 
ironic contrast between mere sexual 
gratification, which is easy to find, and 
true emotional intimac is a bi 
trickier, Yes, CRIMES OF PASSION is an 
exploitation film, but it’s one with some- 
thing to say—a true cinematic rarity 
—Jonathan Malcolm Lampley 


FAUST 

Kino Video 

$24.95 

Although Friedrich Wilhelm Murnau is 
best known for NOSFERATU (1922), 
FAUST (1926) may be the director's su- 
preme achievement. With art directors 
Walter Réhrig and Robert Herlth, Mur- 
nau constructed a mythical universe as 
impressive as the future world of Fritz 
Lang’s METROPOLIS (1927). 

FAUST opens with one of the silent 
screen's most iconic visions of evil: a ti- 
tanic, horned, winged presence, casting 
its pestilential shadow over a medieval 
German village. The film's ultimate mes- 
sage of the power of love is encoded in 
the beams of celestial light that blind 
the Devil, amidst smoke and flame, in 
the opening sequence. Played by Emil 
Jannings, Mephisto manifests in three 
forms: first as the winged beast, then 
as an impish mendicant with luminous 
eyes, then as a fatuous dandy who guides 
Faust through a life of dissolute indul- 
gence. Jannings’ Expressionist acting style 
is perfectly suited to the first two incar- 
nations, but proves grating in the third, 
comic characterization, Swedish actor 
Gósta Ekman (Faust) and Camilla Horn 
(as Faust's innocent love) provide a dra- 
matic gravity that prevents the human 
element from being overpowered by 
Murnau's monumental imagery. 

s in most Murnau films, FAUST 
laced with gay in-jokes. (Murnau himself 
was gay.) Though the dandy Mephisto 
breaks the Gothic mood of the first 
act, his overplayed advances on Gretch- 
en's repugnant Aunt Marthe provide 
Murnau with license to satirize bourgeois 
notions of heterosexual domestic bliss. 

The richly shaded DVD transfer ap- 
pears to have been struck from the 1996 
David Shepherd restoration. While image 
quality is above average for a silent film, 
FAUST could benefit from an updated 
digital restoration. The projection speed 
is a little too fast, and the font chosen for 
the intertitles more closely resembl. 
Celtic calligraphy than the original Ger- 
man black letter (which can be glimpsed 
in the opening credits). The still supple- 
ment includes many rare photographs. 
Silent movie specialist Timothy Brock 
graces the film with one of his most 
powerful orchestral scores, intensifying 
the lales' epic sweep and spectacle. 

Ал apparent influence on Carl Drey- 
er's PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC (1928), 
FAUST stands as a timeless example of 
cinematic art, a rare synthesis of un- 
compromised personal vision and major 
studio production values. 

—Michael Draine 
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IWANT TO LIVE! 

MGM Home Entertainment 

$14.95 

IWANT TO LIVE! (1958), a flavorful time 
capsule of another era when the vice 
squad prowled smoky downtown dives 
full of reefer-toking, finger-snapping, 
jazo-digging hipsters, also happens to 
be the most powerful indictment of 
capital punishment ever to come from 
Hollywood. Additionally, it provided the 
occasion for a richly-deserved Oscar 
for Susan Hayward. Hayward, 41, por- 
trays Barbara Graham, the “titian-topped 
temptress” executed in 1955 for a crime 
she probably didn't commit. Not above 
passing the occasional bad check, Bar- 
bara was crucified by a prejudiced, 
sensationalistic press. (“I’ve seen angel 
pusses who'd shoot their grandmothers 
in the back and take bets on which way 
they'd fall,” remarks one.) Barbara was 


also a bisexual drug-user, but the film— 
in order to placate the censors, or pro- 


mote audience sympathy for Graham, 
or both—omits these detail 

As played by Hayward, Graham is 
sort of tough-as-nails broad who curls 
her upper lip in the face of adversity and 
who, when someone makes the callow 
observation that life’s a funny thing, 
retorts scornfully “Compared to what?” 
Though it's always difficult to com- 
pletely separate such larger-than-life 
movie queens from the roles they play 
(Hayward's Brooklyn accent, like Bar- 
bara Stanwyck’ 
hard), it may be said that Hayward's рег- 
formance here is among, the cinema's 
all-time greatest. 

Robert Wise's profound sense of 
humanity won him his first directo- 
rial Oscar nomination. (He’d previously 
received a nod in 1942 for editing CITI- 
ZEN KANE.) Wise's work here stands 
alongside his very best: THE DAY THE 

RTH STOOD STILL (1951), WEST 
SIDE STORY (1961), and THE SOUND 
OF MUSIC (1965). Johnny Mandel's de- 
liciously jivey music (performed by 
Gerry Mulligan, among others) helps 
evoke the period, but like two other 
fantastic jazz scores of the same year, 
George Duning's BELL, BOOK AND 
CANDLE and Henry Mancini’s TOUCH 


OF EVIL, it failed to snag a nomination 
from the strictly-from-Squaresville Acad- 
emy. (Even Bernard Herrmann's VER- 
TIGO was shut out that year in favor of 
such efforts as the Disney nature docu- 
mentary WHITE WILDERNESS!) 
Preserving the film's original wides- 
creen format, the DVD presentation of I 
WANT TO LIVE! is not without its 
fair share of minor surface defects, but 
it still looks pretty good. The only ex- 
tra is a scratchy, full-screen trailer. 
("She was the wildest of the jazzed-up 
generation .. . she was driven by a thou- 
sand desires . ... а few of them decent.) 
—Jon Anthony Carr 


UNBREAKABLE 

Touchstone Pictures 

$19.95 

Between the successful THE SIXTH 
SENSE (1999) and SIGNS (202), writer / 
director M. Night Shyamalan slipped us 
this very thought-provoking film. UN- 
BREAKABLE (2000) gives us a unique 
view of what it might be like to be a 
superhero, The film did not enjoy great 
box-office success. It didn't fit into a nice 
package and wasn’t easily marketed. It 
is not dressed up in flashy clothing ог 
given to simple, quick solutions. And it 
is certainly not an action film. If your 
idea of great filmmaking is lots of explo- 
sions and carnage, pass UNBREAKABLE 
by, but if you're looking for something to 
challenge you, this is a must-have. 

Bruce Willis stars as David Dunn, the 
sole survivor of a terrible train crash. He 
doesn't have a scratch on him and th 
draws the attention of a strange comic- 
art dealer named Elijah Price (brilliantly 
performed by Samuel L. Jackson). Price 
believes ”. . . comic book heroes walk the 
earth." In sharp contrast to Dunn's seem- 
ing inability to be hurt, Price, who has 
been called "Mr. Glass" since childhood, 
suffers from "osteogenesis imperfecta," a 
disease that makes his bones brittle. 

As these two men journey down a 
path of discovery, Shyamalan proves yet 
again that he's the master of a particu- 
larly cerebral style of filmmaking. High- 
ly atmospheric, UNBREAKABLE ap- 
pears to drag until viewers realize that 
we're following David Dunn's path of 
self-realization—which, as many of us 
can attest to, is often confusing, sluggish, 
and frightening. 
sed as a two-DVD set, the discs 
are filled with many wonderful extras. 
These include additional scenes that were 
left out of the theatrical version (each 
introduced by Shyamalan) and behind- 
the-scenes footage. One sequence, “The 
Train Station,” is given a multiangle 
look. An excerpt from an early film made 
during Shyamalan's childhood years of- 
fers a glimpse into his future genius. 

An exclusive feature, COMIC BOOKS 
AND SUPERHEROES, is à great treat 
for comic-book fans. It includes inter- 
ews with such luminaries as Frank 
iller, Will Eisner, and Denny O'Neill, 
as well as Samucl L. Jackson, who pro- 
fesses to be a longtime comic reader. 

—Edward Brock 
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9m Brett outshines all others as the best Sherlock Holmes ever” ^ 


-Houston Chronicle 


THE SHERLOCK HOLMES 
FEATURE FILM COLLECTION 
Includes: 

The Hound of ще Baskervilles 
The Last Vampyre 

The Sign of Four 

The Eligible Bachelor 
The Master Blackmailer 


Digitally 
Restored! 


Coming Soon 
> The Return of Sherlock Holmes on DVD 
ў To order call 1-800-323-0442 ог 708-460-0555 


ИР! www.mpihomevideo.com. 


From the legendary !В! movie tag-team of 
Sam Sherman and Al Adamson come the 
slam-bang action-thrillers MEAN MOTHER and 
BLACK HEAT - explosive blaxploitation 
cult classics from the 1970's seeing their 
first ever release on DVD! 


Clifton Brown stars as “mean mother” Beauregard Jones, an AWOL Vietnam War soldier in Los Angeles trying to move 
some herein smuggled out of Saigon. Double-crossed by the syndicate and forced to blast his way out of trouble, 
Beauregard heads back to Hs platoon where he mests up with army buddy, Joe Dennis Safran]. A Vietcong raid gives 
them a chance to escape, and together they high tali out of Vietnam and begin a dope-dealing partnership that also 
involves stolen gold, а counterfeiting operation, the defection of а seductive ballerina, lots of guns, lots of beautiful 
women and murder. 


DVD cat# so-3204 upc 612385320491 
also available on VHS: cat# 50-3004 ирс 612385300431 


R resice = 


tovgh-asnails 
LA cop and one bad dude hot on Не trai ol black mob boss named Guido. 
Guido and his sleazy henchman Ziggy (Russ Tamblyn ~ Twin Peaks) are 
planning a big-time drugs for munitions trade, but Kicks and partner Tony & 
(Geoffrey Land) stand in the way af it going down. 
D cat# so-3205 ирс 612385320590 
also available on VHS cat# so-3005 upc 612385300530 
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DVD releases include 
- Commentary Tracks 
- Deleted Scenes / Treilers 


LOGOS & ART Copyright 2003 ei Independent Cinama k 
naar INEMA 


Moon Pictures Copyright Indoendentntenatona Pictures Carp. 
www.Shock-0-Rama.com 


BestBuy.com" 
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AMAZING MOON FARMS TO BANISH STARVATION 
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